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White Hollywood’s new 
Black boogeyman 



Halle Berry wins an Oscar for 
a role in which she pulls a 
White man out of his sad 
family life. 



Driving Miss Daisy has a plot 
about the Black man as the 
faithful servant. 


by Audrey Colombe 

This past March, Denzel Washington followed Halle 
Berry down the red carpet on TV screens across the 
globe. The two were lauded as staging an African 
American coup among the Hollywood elite, 
signaling a new era of Black presence in mainstream 
U.S. films. While Halle was pulling a White man out 
of his sad family life and Denzel was going postal on 
the brothers, a number of other Black actors were 
still and similarly and quietly digging American 
White folks out of their troubles. The 
overwhelmingly White, blockbuster film industry 
was busy thinking up more new ways for Brown 
folks to help less-Brown ones, and American White 
men were getting a little nervous about their place 
on the top of the heady New World Order. And at 
the same time, a new and magical Black male had 
already taken shape from the same old pile of guilty 
White hopes. 

This latest figuration in mainstream film, the 
magical Black man, slipped into the 90s lineup 
without much popular comment. Like the Black 
“loyal sidekicks” discussed critically by Ed Guerrero, 
Donald Bogle, Ella Shohat and Robert Stam (among 
many others), this recent incarnation shares 
characteristics with Black male figures very familiar 
to U.S. film audiences for decades and to readers of 
American Literature for centuries. This new figure 
may reflect one, none, or a combination of old 
stereotypes: drug addict/dealer, criminal, drifter, 
musician, sports figure, Uncle Tom, preacher, etc. 
But there is a difference. The new figure has 
supernatural powers to please: killers cure the sick, 
and thieves turn out to be fairy godmothers. Their 
special abilities propel them into the intimate, even 
subconscious, lives of the White male characters. 
Importantly, though seemingly exalted and 










In The Legend of Bagger 
Vance, Bagger is very quiet, 
repairs his shoes, and does 
not question White authority. 



Unbreakable’s plot is what 
Toni Morrison calls a 
“dehistoricizing allegory,” 
story telling that leaves 
difficult and inconvenient 
history aside. 



The Family Man uses Don 
Cheadle as the convenience 
store thief who offers wise 
advice to Cage. In a common 
narrative strategy of 


complimentary, the recent magical supporting role 
leaves old racist paradigms firmly in place. 

By the supernatural I mean the White desire for 
magical wish fulfillment. Colonialism and 
Imperialism remain in play today: the White U.S. 
mainstream is both aware of (listen to Pat 
Robertson) and in denial about (watch any 
Republican or Democratic party convention) the 
problems of race and power. In order to keep its 
mainstream audiences interested in the film product 
and assured of a safe position in a comfortable 
theater seat, the film industry has always been in the 
business of concocting happy ways to depict a 
troubled hierarchy or what we have come to know 
from recent White male discourse as the “embattled 
status quo.” Configurations of the Other in big 
budget White films are the imaginative constructs of 
primarily White and male writers, producers, 
directors, editors, actors. These folks, representing 
the interests of the average White American male 
while they imagine the average viewer, assume that 
the viewer also feels under attack by “political 
correctness” and demographic figures that threaten 
to put Whites in a minority in the U.S. with the next 
couple of decades. (Men are already in the 
minority.) The heady 1990s were almost too good to 
be true for the White American power-structure: in 
fact they were too good, as evidenced by the 
inevitable downturn which became visible by late 
1999. Seemingly intractable problems, such as how 
to maintain that power base, call for drastic 
solutions. Now it appears that impossible answers 
can also be entertained and entertaining. 

The history of Whites and Blacks in the United 
States, and the representation of that relationship in 
White American literature and film, historically 
describes an especially stubborn vision: Black 
people as dangerous and Black characters as adoring 
or reassuring, or as at least reassuringly disarmed. 
Black media has been contending with this 
dichotomy for decades. For example, Mark Reid’s 
Redefining Black Film discusses many of ways that 
Black writers, actors, directors and producers 




“metynomic displacement.” 
the plot suggests much about 
a Black character, delivers 
little, and relies on viewers’ 
complicity. 



Various posters for Dogma 
featured individual players in 
the foreground, presumably 
for niche marketing to a 
Black audience. 



The Green Mile’s logo 
depicts both The Miracle and 
The Friendship. Its narrative 
establishes a White prison 
guard’s “rightness” via a 
Black prisoner’s blank 
helpfulness. 


attempted to present different viewpoints in the 
twentieth century. But in the White Hollywood film 
industry, commercial productions have continually 
portrayed the Black/White relation as healed or 
healing. After all, White guilt for past crimes 
(slavery, Jim Crow, Civil Rights) only complicates 
the long-standing promise for a better day and more 
equality. White hierarchy still wishes to absolve 
itself at the same time it doesn’t want to admit any 
continuing problem. Hence the paradigms and 
stereotypes remain static as well. 

What’s remarkable about the recent magical figure 
is his staying power within the distinct parameters 
of the old stereotypes as self-sacrificing and eager 
while he also crops up in positions of penultimate 
power and influence. In The Matrix, Morpheus 
(Laurence Fishburne) helps Neo, “The One” (Keanu 
Reeves), save the world. In The Family Man, Jack 
Campbell (Nicholas Cage) is shown the right path 
(that’s right: traditional marriage and family) by a 
bodega thief turned ghost-of-relationships-past 
(Don Cheadle). In The Green Mile, John Coffey 
(Michael Clarke Duncan), an innocent man from 
god-knows-where, lands on death row and literally 
cures his White male guard, Paul Edgecomb (Tom 
Hanks), of a generalized reproductive tract infection 
so that the jailer can resume sexual relations with 
his wife; before being executed, “J.C.” goes on to 
cure the White warden’s wife of her terminal cancer, 
in a scene rife with allusions to Southern rape 
fantasies. In The Legend of Bagger Vance, Bagger 
(Will Smith) plays a caddie who helps Rannulph 
Junuh (Matt Damon), a former golf pro 
psychologically ruined by WWI, win his most 
important golf game. Unbreakable presents Elijah 
(Samuel L. Jackson), a disturbed and fragile man 
who is compelled to help David (Bruce Willis), the 
“unbreakable” White man, realize his ability to 
conquer evil with good. The list goes on. 

The basic structure of this magical African American 
male character is as follows. He must have no 
history; he arrives from somewhere and returns, but 
those places remain vague and other worldly. He has 
a threatening aspect; he’s the Big Black Man and a 
drug dealer, a musician, a thief, a drifter IT 1 : there is 
initial danger, which makes the White people 
nervous in some way. He has magical powers, again 
rather vaguely defined but not the sort of thing one 
typically encounters; his sole purpose in the story is 








Michael Clarke Duncan, 
playing Coffey in The Green 
Mile, is known as J.C. in the 
film with obvious allusions to 
Jesus Christ. 



As Tom Hanks plays J.C.’s 
guard and executioner, the 
prisoner cures the guard of a 
urinary infection and 
impotence. 


to selflessly use those powers to help a White man. 
He remains “invisible” in the text; the Black figure 
exists outside of any community of his own and is 
not recognized in any significant way by the White 
community that the main character belongs to. 
Morpheus in The Matrix may stray slightly from this 
last element, but his small “community” ends up 
dead along with him except for the White woman, 
who joins the triumphant White man, Neo, “The 
One.” (Morpheus may have barely escaped—only the 
sequel will tell.) From Pulp Fiction ( 1994 ) 12 ] to 
Unbreakable (2001) the list goes on... 

I should add that many lower budget films produced 
and directed by White men also tend in this magical 
direction. Chris Rock’s Thirteenth Apostle in Dogma 
is one example and the banjo player in O Brother, 
Where Art Thou? is another. Despite the Thirteenth 
Apostle’s speeches about Jesus Christ being Black 
and his hilarious rancor at the old stereotypes, 

Rock’s character is still the only Black figure of any 
significance in the film, and he uses his supernatural 
powers to help a white woman and her two White 
male sidekicks save the world. In O Brother, Where 
Art Thou? the banjo player appears more than once 
to suddenly assist the group of escaped prisoners. 
The appearance of the magical character in even 
these lower budget or more “artsy” films signals the 
pervasiveness of this kind of wishful thinking about 
race relations. 

It looks nice, people helping people. In college 
classrooms, a standard White response to the 
subject of race is that it’s not much of a problem 
anymore. But statistics on race and employment, 
incarceration, income and health all point to the 
continuation of inequities. Still, in many of my 
classes the following exchange is a rather common 
occurrence. A non-White student merely identifies a 
writer or character or text as 
White/Black/Native/Asian, etc. (as in “Well, the 
Black kids take a taxi to the White part of town...”). 
Then a White student will insist that the non-White 
student is making it “all about race.” In addition, 
many students, race affiliation aside, will argue that 
“things are better” and as proof, during discussion of 
these films, they will point to the exalted position of 
the magical Black male. After all, they may argue, 






The White protagonist is 
given a chance to show he’s 
fair, not prejudiced, has faith, 
and is a reasonable human 
being. 



At the end of the film, J.C. 
tells us that he “wants to go,” 
presumably to his death, a 
fabulous idea in a string of 
fabulous ideas. 



MATRIX 


Laurence Fishburne’s role as 
Morpheus in The Matrix is 
like a fairy godmother, in 
which any inconvienent 


these Black male figures are the agents of change. 
The Black characters make amazing things happen; 
they have the power to propel the hero to greatness; 
they make the White male hero see or fight the good 
fight. (In Hollywood film, the person who fights for 
social justice usually gains rewards not generally 
garnered by those who actually fight for social 
change.) Sometimes, as in The Green Mile, the Black 
male character passes some special power on to the 
White hero. The Black male figure is never “bad” in 
the final evaluation; the exception here is Elijah 
Price in Unbreakable who is, bizarrely enough, 
trying to convince the main White character to help 
curb his (Price’s) own evil actions. However, if there 
is any question of “bad or good,” the Black character 
might end up dead, which means he no longer has to 
be considered or dealt with and might even be a 
martyr. Compare Ned in The Unforgiven to 
Morpheus in The Matrix. In any case, the magical 
Black man always acts selflessly in relation to the 
White male character. 

In response, I ask students to look at the whole 
picture and see the pattern. Why isn’t the exalted 
Black male character presented as “the hero” helped 
by a magical White man? One possible answer: it’s 
important for Black male 

writers/producers/directors to present this option, 
and White male writers write White male heroes. 

But we don’t see the opposite pattern in the (few) 
Black-produced films available at first-run movie 
houses, no raft of magical White men coming out of 
Hollywood. This leaves the nagging question: How 
do so many White male writers “know” this peculiar 
Black male figure so uniformly? What is it in the 
White writer’s psyche that wants to paint the Black 
male character as magical, in control (to a limited 
extent), and temporary? 

The uniform portrayal points to a certain social 
configuration or desire, just as stereotypes, another 
sort of uniform configuration, are established by 
group dynamics. The figuration of the magical 
character is part of a larger structure that works to 
“fit” the Black male into White narratives. Certainly, 
there is a long history of the attempt to fit people of 
color into the narratives of White people in the U.S., 
and a long history of theory and criticism on the 
same. For instance, there’s an enormous amount of 
scholarship on the relation between Jim and Huck 




Africanist baggage simply 
falls away. 



In an Asian-style middle 
realm, Morpheus teaches 
Neo magical kung fu fighting 
to control the Matrix. 



Morpheus must teach Neo 
that the “real” world is 
multidimensionally complex. 


in Twain’s Huckleberry Finn, which belies the 
obvious. Several generations of scholars have had to 
contend with Leslie Fielder’s “Come Back to the Raft 
Ag'in, Huck Honey!” The revealed patterns of the 
Black/White pairing are seen as the “loyal sidekick,” 
the “buddy formula”(Guerrero 127-128), and as 
homoerotic subject/object. And these patterns, 
which are commented on extensively in the critical 
literature, can equally apply to the magical Black 
man films. Richard Dyer’s White, for instance, 
provides an in-depth discussion of the “position of 
white authority” (xiv) and the structures it works to 
maintain. The book describes several notable White 
representations in film and seeks to pinpoint the 
trajectory of White authority as inscribed by Whites. 
Dyer’s conclusion is that White media images 
“aspire to the heights of humanity and yet 
supposedly speak and act disinterestedly as 
humanity’s most average and unremarkable 
representatives” (223). Dyer directly connects his 
observations on White behavior in film to the 
playing out of White colonialist and imperialist 
political structures. 

Similarly, when we turn to the magical Black male 
films, the White men assisted by the magical Black 
male must be taught to see their potential since the 
White men all begin “ordinary” in some way. Their 
worst personal mistakes, their failings, come to 
haunt them, and their historical mistakes, their 
former chattel, eventually assist them. As a result, 
the White men make the save, win the game, get the 
girl, vanquish the enemy, and otherwise leave their 
failings behind. The White characters’ move from 
one extreme to the other is catalyzed by magical 
Black men, but it’s the White men that embody a 
perfect solution. After all, the West loves a 
dichotomy better than a messy paradox for there 
isn’t anything very difficult about a dichotomy. 

Go to next page 
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Morpheus escapes to his 
death, or will he return in a 
sequel? 
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Early in The Green Mile 
J.C. resurrects a mouse, 
and later he.... 



....cures the warden’s dying 
wife (right) of cancer in a 
scene rife with allusions to 
Southern rape fantasies. 



Don Cheadle in The Family 
Man is a petty criminal who 
teaches Nicholas Cage 


In these films, sometimes a Black character appears 
in the story “mysteriously” without much background 
or foreground, as Bagger does, out of the night. When 
this happens, the viewer’s mind leaps with 
anticipation: this is someone special. Either that, or 
the character is secondary, often stereotyped and flat, 
and the viewer dismisses the portrayal: this is 
someone unimportant but key to the plot. Think of 
the fairy godmother: she appears suddenly and 
magically to save the day or to propel the main 
character into fulfilling a dream. In the case of the 
White writer’s Black male figuration, the typical Black 
male character appears suddenly (in The Green Mile 
John Coffey is suddenly found with the bodies of two 
dead little girls) and introduces suspense and 
stereotype. When Bagger Vance appears out of the 
night, he walks too close to Rannulph as the young 
White man is desperately practicing his drive. Jack 
Campbell ( Family Man ) is a rich jerk, and the special 
character that arrives to show him his mistake is, 
initially, a stereotyped freaky young black man, a 
robber that may shoot Jack. The viewer can easily 
assume where the robber came from, some project or 
ghetto. But then, when the two quickly enter into a 
“deal,” we see that no, indeed, the robber’s purpose is 
to intercept the main character, a White man, and 
show him “the way.” This happens quickly, and the 
plot takes off. The viewer has to contend quickly with 
various stray “readings” of this Black man: Is he 
Satan? an Angel? Perhaps both, one and then the 
other, traveling along a dichotomy’s continuum. We 
aren’t ever sure what he really is because we never get 
any idea of where he is from or where he goes after 
his usefulness to the White character is established. It 
doesn’t matter who the Black character is. The magic 
transforms our reading of him from dangerous to 
safe. Primarily, once magic is introduced, we suspend 
disbelief entirely and don’t feel we need to know more 
because we already know that it doesn’t matter. 

But even before the magic, early in the plot the Black 
male characters must initially be “allowed” to stay 
within the narrative. In this way, the Black male is 
saved from prejudice or harm or even himself through 





about the potential of home 
and family. 



In The Matrix Morpheus 
(Laurence Fishburne 
recognizes the White man, 
Neo, as The One and 
shows the youth The Way. 



Nicholas Cage plays John 
Campbell, the Family Man 
who leaves his failings 
behind. 


the intervention of the main, average, White male 
character first, as when Jack diffuses the situation in 
the bodega or Paul Edgecomb realizes that the new 
Big Black prisoner is a gentle man. The Black male 
character has to be narratively rendered “ok” fairly 
quickly, or the shift to magical helper is endangered. 
When the solitary and perhaps dangerous Black 
character appears, he is in a potentially powerful 
position. When he arrives in prison, John Coffey 
looks like he could overpower the whole crowd of 
guards. But he doesn’t. Instead he brings a mouse 
back to life. The Black character must be quickly 
identified as helping and compassionate, as 
contributing towards the solution of the White male 
character’s dilemma. Thus the bodega thief quickly 
informs Jack of his “if only” purpose; Elijah contacts 
David in order to help David see his own potential; 
Bagger gives Rannulph some solid golfing advice. If 
this didn’t happen quickly, the main White 
character’s initial fear, guilt, and stereotyping might 
repulse the audience. The worth and worthiness of 
the Black male character gets established through an 
interchange which involves the recognition of the 
Black man as useful by the White male main 
character. In the films The Family Man and The 
Green Mile, Jack finds the bodega thief s claims 
interesting, and Paul sees that J.C. can cure his 
friend’s wife. Also, in each case, the White male main 
character is given an opportunity to show that he is 
not prejudiced, that he is fair, has faith, and is a 
reasonable human being. The audience must be 
shown that the White character is a good guy, 
however average, a protector and not reactionary or 
racist. We know that Paul is a good man because he 
quickly understands J.C.’s extraordinary abilities. At 
that point, the audience can feel good about both 
male characters regardless of other unlikely 
configurations of character or social relation. 

The absence in these narratives of a history for these 
Africanist characters is also an important 
requirement. In Unbreakable, Elijah is born in a 
department store. He does have a mother (who has 
had sex with the devil?), and later he runs a comic¬ 
book-art gallery (he’s the very keeper of fantasy); he 
doesn’t have much history beyond that. In The 
Legend of Bagger Vance and The Green Mile, both 
Bagger and J.C. don’t even seem to know where they 
came from; in the case of Bagger there is a sorrowful 
hint, but in J.C.’s case he appears to have no idea. 
New Testament overtones are tremendous in J.C.’s 



In The Legend of Bagger 
Vance Bagger (Will Smith) 
is a caddie who helps 
Rannulph Junuh (Matt 
Damon), a former golf pro 
ruined by WW1. 



One person has a history of 
war trauma from WW1. The 
other comes out of nowhere 
to save the first. 



case, but the metaphor is neither taken very far nor 
investigated too closely. Nor does Elijah configure 
well as a committed Satan. None of the characters has 
anything like a specific background. The magical 
Black (or, in Elijah’s case, “Black magical”) characters 
also disappear as mysteriously as they arrive. The 
exception here is Elijah, who remains at his shop 
presumably to be vanquished by his White, “good” 
counterpart. In J.C.’s case, the prisoner even tells us 
that he wants to go, presumably meaning that he 
welcomes his visit to the electric chair, a fabulous idea 
that is only one in a string of fabulous ideas of Black 
humanity in these films. In each of these films, the 
ultimate correctness, success or “rightness” of the 
White male character is clearly established through 
the blank helpfulness of the Black male. 

Mark A. Reid’s Redefining Black Film and Ella 
Shohat and Robert Stam’s Unthinking Eurocentrism 
chart a path for the history of criticism concerning 
non-Whites in the film industry, inside and outside 
the Hollywood system. Shohat and Stam take a close 
look at Donald Bogle’s earlier book Toms, Coons, 
Mulattoes, Mammies and Blacks in order to explain 
the limited roles afforded to Black actors and also the 
ways that a final cut is controlled by White studio 
executives. All three books point out that even the 
most subversive-minded Black actor gets little say 
about his roles or final image in film. Films by Black 
directors, like Robert Townsend’s Hollywood Shuffle 
(1987) and Spike Lee’s Bamboozled (2000), have 
attempted to illustrate the complexity of that 
problem. Some of Hollywood’s most famous Black 
actors of the 90s made a claim about the subversive 
element in their on-screen performances, and many 
made claims about parts they were willing to take and 
parts they were not willing to consider. In one of the 
most remarkable recent examples, Denzel 
Washington’s recent Academy Award for Training 
Day was perhaps a reward for his accepting a nasty¬ 
looking buddy role that he had previously declined. 


Bagger hands Rannulph the 
“right” club, while the White 
people in the background 
look the other way. 


But the fact that Black actors are continually 
evaluated on the appropriateness of their professional 
choices rather begs the question. Whose anxiety is 
fueling the inquiry? At any rate, in the case of the 
magical Black man, it appears that most of these well- 
known actors were willing to try such a role, if only 






Bagger stands supportively 
behind Rannulph while he 
takes a tough shot. Note 
their facial expressions. 



The crowds around them 
never seem to notice 
Bagger. 



The magic quickly allows us 
to read the Black male 


once. Interestingly, the range of examples I have 
offered in this article can be bookended by two of 
Samuel L. Jackson’s performances. The first in Pulp 
Fiction merely hints at things to come; Unbreakable 
is the straw that brakes the camel’s back. I suspect 
that Samuel L. Jackson might have refused the part of 
Elijah if he had foreseen the film’s final version. I 
have heard it suggested that he simply trusted the 
film’s non-White director, M. Night Shyamalan, who 
may also have had a different vision for the final 
product. However, if either the actor or the director 
plan on continuing to pursue a Hollywood career, we 
might not hear the whole story any time soon. 

One remarkable diversion from the magical Black 
man configuration predates the others: Harry, played 
by Danny Glover, in Charles Burnett’s To Sleep With 
Anger. Glover’s character brings “country magic” to 
L.A., when Harry decides to show up at the doorstep 
of old friends, a family who moved long ago in order 
to join a Black urban community and raise a family. 
The community knows Harry, from back when, and 
not everyone is happy about his visit. This film, 
directed by a Black filmmaker, explores the 
community’s reactions to Harry’s hocus-pocus and 
self-interested shenanigans. It’s not a pretty picture, 
but it is a comic one. Harry is a real Black man, with 
real desires of his own. Real people get attached to 
him and get angry with him. He’s complex, as are the 
community’s reactions. We can read this character 
against the later magical characters and even take 
Burnett’s vision as satirical and therefore 
interrupting: Harry is in every way the opposite of 
White Hollywood’s magical Black man. At the end of 
the film, Harry character is so compromised that his 
corpse simply lays on the kitchen floor while the 
whole family blithely waits for the White coroner to 
drag the body off. While Danny Glover has certainly 
performed his share of buddy-acts in Hollywood 
before and since, even his appearance in last year’s 
Royal Tannenbuams suggests that he does have a 
sense of humor about the available Hollywood roles 
and stereotypes. 

Laurence Fishburne, Will Smith, Chris Rock, David 
Clarke Duncan, and Don Cheadle all have a number 
of films and varying types of films to their credit. Of 
these, Will Smith is often the butt of comments about 
Black actors willing to play to White stereotypes. 

None of them come close to Morgan Freeman 
C Driving Miss Daisy, Unforgiven, Shawshank 





stranger as safe. 



In To Sleep with Anger, 
directed by Charles Burnett, 
we see a Black director’s 
satire on the “blackmagic” 
theme. 



In Dogma, Chris Rock plays 
the Thirteenth Apostle. 


Redemption) for attracting derision in this realm. But 
would any of them turn down the chance to play more 
radical roles against the stereotype? I think not. Part 
of my original question concerns what roles are 
available to Black actors, and the other part of the 
question concerns their relation to the White 
characters they are paired with; Shohat and Stam 
make a very good point about the possible “dialog” in 
such typical racialized setups: 

The appeal, including the box-office 
appeal, of such films suggests that they 
touch something deep within the national 
unconscious, a historically conditioned 
longing for interracial harmony (236). 

Shohat and Stam are positing a generalized syncretic 
self which is White, mostly f^l. But many theorists 
interested in multiculturalism (including Shohat and 
Stam) ask whether the dynamic doesn’t work the 
other way around as well. In other words, we are all 
working on the syncretic model simply because we are 
here and now exposed (to some degree) to 
differences. We make ourselves out of many types, 
depending on personal experience and desire. 
Syncretic motivation might provide another way to 
look at the idea of the subversive message: Black 
actors may be as interested in harmony as anyone but 
may envision a different way of achieving it. Whites 
haven’t completely cornered the market on desire. I’m 
making no claims for these particular actors. None of 
this may be conscious, but we’ve all bought the idea of 
a melting pot to some extent. 

The important point here is that even if Black actors 
have little say in how they are presented, that doesn’t 
mean they have no say in what they do. Working 
within the confines of the White Hollywood system 
may look like thankless work. But looking beyond 
these singular magical Black male roles and allowing 
that a “reverse” syncretic dialog is inevitable (again, 
the demographics^]), we and the actors can gain a 
view of Black humanity that works against the severe 
limits of this particular magic role. 

Go to next page 
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Note Chris Rock’s 
expression in Dogma, 
haggard after a day helping 
the White folks. 
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In Shawshank Redemption 
two prisoners look forward to 
their future together. 



Though the White man is the 
brains of the operation.... 



...he still needs the help of 


The uniform magical element as it stand in these 
films presents a peculiar twist on current 
Black/White relations. A White audience in the 90s 
would at least be aware of race issues, no matter 
where they might stand on those issues. In other 
words, an actual African American presence on film 
would be complicated: by history, by opinion, by 
facts, by Clarence Thomas. It is probably easier for 
White audiences to feel good about a figure that 
simply appears and then leaves the narrative 
without imposing any messy particulars concerning 
the real world. 

In the 1990s New World Order, it was still Whites in 
the U.S. who had enslaved African Americans and 
who still used White power structures, consciously 
or unconsciously, to keep themselves on top of the 
heap. The incredible growth of White wealth and 
world influence in the 90s coincided with a good 
deal of White male nervousness about the gains. 
White men appear to have felt more assailed than 
ever during the mid-nineties; terms like “feminazi” 
came into common usage, and terms like “PC” and 
“liberal” became definite pejoratives. Films like Wag 
the Dog sold Hollywood film audiences in the U.S. 
their own cynicism about the whole thing. In such a 
decadent environment, unsolved problems seemed a 
nuisance to be ignored or fantasized away. In order 
to join the average heroes, a White man had a lot of 
dreaming to do. 

Traditional fairy godmothers were older women 
with the power to satisfy a character’s desire beyond 
wildest dreams. In fact, the character is often 
constructed from a desire to quell fears about elder 
women who might have power, linked to guilty 
feelings about elder women who have no power 
whatsoever. Such a Freudian reading also marks the 
fairy godmother figure as a mother figure in the 
Euro-American imagination: she is pure and bright 
and hopeful and nice. She is there to help, to 
assuage and to confirm, and she asks nothing in 
return. A Black man—about whom there can be a 
number of mixed reactions from a mainstream, 
Freudian-sensitive U.S. audience—in the position of 







the Black man. 



Morgan Freeman plays the 
role of a model prisoner in 
Shawshank Redemption and 



.... was widely criticized for 
playing an exaggerated 
stereotype as the faithful 
servant in Driving Miss Daisy. 


fairy godmother certainly becomes safe. He is 
feminized (and we know what that means) and his 
Africanist baggage falls away. The viewer has no 
place else to put him. (Yes, I am contending that the 
simple existence of this character in mainstream 
film signals an expectation by the 
writers/producers/directors that the audience 
members have little or no experience with personal 
Black/White relationships.) He becomes a floating 
sign of desire for a pure parent. Now the viewer can 
feel good about feeling good about him. No strings 
attached. He simply and magically fulfills White 
desire for parental comfort. And most important, 
since the Black male figure wants nothing in return, 
he requires nothing more of the White male main 
character or the viewer. What a relief. The special, 
“magical” status solves a problem but leaves real life 
untouched and cleverly concealed. What is 
especially curious in this case is that the magical 
status of the Black male figure apparently requires 
even less contextualization than the typical “buddy- 
formula” Black male. Black men in contemporary 
Hollywood film become more unreal than ever. 

In other words, in these films the humanity of the 
Black male character is further removed. The 
magical Black man’s power is absorbed by someone 
else’s focus; he apparently doesn’t need it himself. 
(Actually, that issue never comes up—another odd 
element of the character’s lack of history.) Check out 
Jules’ version of Ezekiel in Pulp Fiction for an other- 
wordly job description for the magical Black 
Male. [5] Apparently the bodega thief in The Family 
Man didn’t really need anything at all, certainly not 
money from the Asian clerk. Why would Elijah in 
Unbreakable foster the superpowers of his rival? 
Fairly quickly in The Green Mile, the prisoner 
presents no further or immediate danger and 
certainly no complexity; he steps neatly away from 
his stereotype as a killer. Others remain strictly in 
stereotype, as is the case with the drifter, Bagger, or 
the evil Elijah. Either way, the extremes in 
characterization amount to the same thing: safety 
for the White men. Stereotypes are not questioned 
in these fillms, and expectations about the working 
of White authority are held in place. The social order 
out of which the stereotype arises is never put to the 
test. The messy particulars (Where do the Black men 
go? Why don’t they help themselves? Who are they, 
and what do they really want?) are quickly 



Freeman’s roles have 
changed since Driving Miss 
Daisy. He is the moral center 
and crime-solving detective 
in Seven. 



Chris Rock on a talk show. In 
a long run as a successful 
television standup comedian, 
Rock assumes a hip urbanite 
persona to mock pretensions, 
both Black and White. This 
genre gives performers more 
leeway for social comment 
than does Hollywood acting. 


sublimated to the White quest for assurance, safety, 
and success. 

The magical powers with which these characters are 
endowed confirms a distinct layer of White fantasy 
about power and authority. The John Coffey 
character in The Green Mile is a Christ figure, a kind 
of idiot-savant Jesus. But what is he sacrificed for? 
Apparently White illnesses (he cures White people) 
as well as White sins (of putting innocent Black 
people to death). In Pulp Fiction Jules is Lord, and 
he shoots people. Western Christian Metaphysics 
relies on savior figures to purify individual 
existence, to make it real and vital, to magically 
intervene on our personal behalf. Again, the quick 
and dirty overlay of a larger cultural figure (Christ 
the savior) saves the audience the trouble of having 
to deal with the complexities of individual and 
particular characters. Further, John Coffey’s “J.C.” 
status is so precarious (it’s dangerous to understand 
the guards as Roman soldiers) that it’s necessary to 
make him a near idiot. There is so much he doesn’t 
know about who he is or what he is doing there that 
there aren’t many intelligent choices for him, or the 
audience. 

Admittedly, in other films, a magical Satan is a 
possibility. In Pulp Fiction, Jules, who is the baddest 
character of all, never gets shot and he makes it 
away with the special glowing briefcase; there’s also 
The Family Man’s imp and Unbreakable’s devil. But 
the “devils” never interfere beyond doing their job 
for the White man: only a redeeming Black devil is 
apparently acceptable. The figures can also be 
celestial ( The Green Mile, Dogma), ghostly ( Bagger 
Vance, O Brother Where Art Thou?), or even 
politically inclined ( The Matrix). In each case, they 
operate on an acceptable magical plain. The magic 
doesn’t make things appear and disappear so much 
as it influences things that the White main character 
and audience cannot control— events, 
circumstances, biological processes. It’s powerful 










Samuel L. Jackson has a 
long career in film and 
television, spanning over 
thirty years. 



I suspect that Jackson might 
have refused the role of 
Elijah Price in Unbreakable if 
he had forseen the film’s final 
version. 



Unbreakable never lets the 
evil villain Elijah break out of 
stereotype, yet.... 


personal magic, never mere trickery. There are some 
suggestions that the magic is “fated,” as in The 
Family Man or The Matrix. This is a comforting 
idea: miracles are generated on the level of 
purposeful intervention from a higher deity and are 
merely channeled through a Black man. But only the 
White characters make the magic visible. The White 
men are healed, they make the shot, they realize 
what they must do. The audience can feel safe when 
they know that the main man, the average White 
man who ultimately receives the benefit of the 
miraculous power, will succeed, will do the right 
thing, will become a hero who guarantees social 
safety. In this way, the narrative stucture confirms 
the rightness of current White power structures that 
the White male is ultimately able to engage. 

I would note here one special peculiarity of magic in 
The Green Mile: when J.C. takes “illness” into 
himself, he becomes ill. He chokes and gags, until he 
can expel the “illness” through his mouth in the 
form of brown flakes, something like dead rose- 
petals flying out in a silent scream. (One wonders if 
he hasn’t swallowed Mina Solari right out of 
American Beauty .) The obvious sexual connotation 
of the mouth and the gagging, the intake and lack of 
speech response, is vivid but quickly muted. The 
White male prison guards don’t comment, other 
than to look on the flow of brown flakes in awe. Plus, 
J.C. always needs a nap after one of these episodes. 
It’s as if he is going down on White guilt: he 
represents the aggressor and the subservient 
partner in a wonderful power-fantasy where each 
position cancels the other out. In one case he grabs a 
White man’s crotch (clear danger: race and 
homosexuality). The White man is healed from 
infection and can now have sex with his wife (there 
is no muting or confusion of sexual connotation in 
the scene between the white married couple. They 
are satisfied.) Later, J.C. puts his mouth over a 
supine White woman’s mouth in a kind of mouth to 
mouth resuscitation (danger: Black man raping 











... its plot defies narrative 
logic: Why would Elijah foster 
the superpowers of his rival? 



Die Hard: With a Vengeance : 
In the Die Hard series, the 
buddy formula finds its 
clearest depiction. 



Eve’s Bayou is a Black 
Southern Gothic tale 
produced by Jackson. 


White woman) and literally cures her terminal 
cancer. He magically sucks for these racially charged 
“sexual healings.” In light of the film’s interest in 
portraying the death row guards as Southern 
gentlemen protective of their inmates, I think we’re 
supposed to think of them as advocates for the men 
they help kill. Here the parallels to the antebellum 
South are worth noting. Captured Black serves 
White. White “protects” simplified Black. Black feels 
grateful to White. White actions are justified. White 
order is restored. One wonders if the scriptwriters 
composed with Uncle Tom’s Cabin in hand. At this 
late date, perhaps the nagging White desire for 
justification has led White writers to magic, and 
magic may signal that White men feel they are 
running out of options. 

In Toni Morrison’s 1992 book playing in the dark: 
whiteness and the literary imagination , she 
describes what she calls an “Africanist” presence in 
American literature: 

Rather, I use it as a term for the 
denotative and connotative blackness 
that African peoples have come to 
signify, as well as the entire range of 
views, assumptions, readings, and 
misreadings that accompany Eurocentric 
learning about these people. As a trope, 
little restraint has been attached to its 
uses. As a disabling virus within literary 
discourse, Africanism has become, in the 
Eurocentric tradition that American 
Education favors, both a way of talking 
about and a way of policing matters of 
class, sexual license, and repression, 
formations and exercises of power, and 
meditations on ethics and accountability. 
Through the simple expedient of 
demonizing and reifying the range of 
color on a palette, American Africanism 
makes it possible to say and not say, to 
inscribe and erase, to escape and engage, 
to act out and act on, to historicize and 
render timeless. It provides a way of 
contemplating chaos and civilization, 
desire and fear, and a mechanism for 
testing the problem and blessings of 
freedom. (6-7) 


Morrison goes on to discuss Mark Twain’s 





In Pulp Fiction, Jackson 
plays Jules, who is the 
baddest character of all, 
never gets shot and he 
makes it away with the 
special glowing briefcase. 



Denzel Washington turned 
down the role of the evil 
protagonist in Training Day 
the first time it was offered to 
him. 



Training Day relies on what 
Morrison calls “fetishization,” 
using plot elements to 
delineate a dichotomy of civil 
vs. savage. 


Huckleberry Finn and Ernest Hemmingway’s To 
Have and Have Not in some detail. In both cases, 
she briefly touches on the historical moment, the 
complication of the “Africanist” presence, and then 
she details the manner in which Black male 
characters have been employed within the texts of 
these well known White American male writers in 
order to tell us something about the White male 
main characters. Later in the book, she makes a list 
of “common linguistic strategies employed...to 
engage the serious consequences of blacks” (67). 
These include the following: 

•“economy of stereotype,” or the use of easy 
stereotypes 

•“metonymic displacement,” which works to suggest 
much about a given character, delivers little, and 
counts on the reader’s complicity in the 
displacement 

•“metaphysical condensation,” where a physical 
detail is presented as a universal trait 

•“fetishization,” which works to delineate the civil 
/savage dichotomy 

•“dehistoricizing allegory,” a story-telling strategy 
which leaves difficult or inconvenient history out of 
the text (67-69). 

Although Morrison uses literary texts from the mid¬ 
twentieth century and earlier, she also suggests that 
such a view can be investigated in other texts: 

My project is to avert the critical gaze 
from the racial object to the racial 
subject; from the described and 
imagined to the describers and the 
imaginers; from the serving to the 
served.(90) 

Much of her discussion of the two classic stories 
mentioned above center on the White male 
character’s need to feel like a man, to feel effective 
and in control and sexually vital. 

The use of the Black male in the discourse of 
mainstream White media is without a doubt 





Training Day illustrates the 
classic paradigm of a story 
that seems to feature a 
strong Black male character 
but really centers on the 
White male character’s need 
to feel effective and like a 
man. 


complicated by the industry’s none-too-flattering 
history. Films today, more than written works, make 
cultural norms available to vast numbers of people, 
and big budget Hollywood films have come to 
represent “America” around the globe. Perhaps the 
magical element represents the place where guilt 
(about the history) and desire (to remain in control) 
meet and come to the only resolution possible for 
White male writers, producers, and directors. 

What’s interesting and troubling is that this makes 
sense to a mass audience. Within that magical space, 
anything is possible including a clear “win” for the 
White male. Here the magic is bestowed by someone 
who traditionally has less power; in the power 
structure of the U.S., it’s typically anyone who is not 
male and White but an obvious extreme would be a 
feminized Black man. And when the magic is a gift, 
it’s a gift from the rank and file, the ultimate 
assurance of loyalty and trust. 



But the “faithful servant” similarities are stark; the 
assignment of magical powers thin; the magic may 
work in a text or film to support a White hero’s 
success, but it doesn’t translate to the world that 
people must live in. As Morrison puts it, “Africanism 
becomes not only a means of displaying authority 
but, in fact, constitutes its source” (80). Anxiety 
about power, about who is retaining authority at the 
start of this new century, are behind a desire in 
which paying audiences collude. In a nostalgic move 
for support, White men in the U.S. look to Black 
men for help. Such an extreme gesture removes 
acknowledgement of basic human interaction, even 
beyond the devices of the buddy tradition it comes 
out of, and so it makes the desperation 
unmistakable. 


Spike Lee’s Bamboozled and Qo t0 ** 

Robert Townsend’s 

Hollywood Shuffle deal with To top Print version JC 45 Jump Cut home 

the problem that even the 

most subversive Black actor 

gets to say little about his 

roles or final appearance in a 

film. 













In Bamboozled the main 
character, Pierre Delacroix 
(Damon Wayans) becomes a 
caricature of himself. 
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Notes 

[lj The occasional Black woman is crazy or lives in the projects—see, 
for instance, The Matrix. 

\2] Jules, in Pulp Fiction, is not overtly magical, though he does 
survive in a rather uncanny manner in order to spirit the magic 
briefcase away. Also, the Black/White pairing in the film diverges a 
bit from the other later magical pairings addressed in this article 
because the White character dies—earlier in the film though after 
the ending restaurant scene in chronological time. 

[3] As in the case of Whites in the U. S., appropriating “the 
vocabulary...musical and religious styles (and the labor) of African 
Americans” (237). 

[ 4] I’m suggesting that the magical Black character reflects a White 
backlash against the projected demographic numbers mentioned 
earlier in the article. Such racial tensionsin the U.S. would 
inevitably be played out on a White/Black stage. 

[5I “The path of the righteous man is beset on all sides by the 
inequities of the selfish and the tyranny of evil men. Blessed is he 
who in the name of charity and goodwill shepherds the weak 
through the valley of darkness, for he is truly his brother’s keeper 
and a finder of lost children. And I will strike down upon thee with 
great vengeance and furious anger those who attempt to poison and 
destroy my brothers. And you will know my name is the Lord when 
I lay my vengeance upon thee.” 
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1. The ever-encroaching camera and lighting serves to 
fetishize Todd’s body in a manner more customarily 
applied to the female body. 


Apt Pupil’s 
misogyny, 
homoeroticism 
and 

homophobia: 
sadomasochism 
and the 
Holocaust film 



2. Todd’s first “shower scene” nightmare, where he 
peeps through a porthole. 



3. Close up of the male Holocaust victim who stares at 
Todd through the porthole. 


by Caroline Joan (Kay) S. 
Picart and Jason Grant 
McKahan 

That sadomasochism and 
homoeroticism often accompany 
the depiction of Nazism in the 
Holocaust film has long been 
recognized. Ilan Avisar, in 
Screening the Holocaust, traces 
what he calls the connection of 
Nazism and “sexual deviance” to 
Rossellini’s Open City. I i]_Gerd 
Gemiinden suggests that in 
1942, “the association of male 
homosexuality with sadism and 
perversion [as in the effeminate 
portrayal of Heydrich in 
Hangmen Also Die ]... 
anticipates postwar films such 
as The Damned (Visconti 1969) 
and Night Porter (Cavani 
1974). ’ T2I Richard Plant in The 
Pink Triangle indicates that the 
Soviet film, The Fighters 
(Wangenheim 1936), depicted 




















4. Male victim staring at Todd in the boy’s nightmare. 



Nazis as effeminate perverts. [3] 
The goal of this article is to 
examine the depiction of 
sexuality in the Holocaust 
narrative film in general, and in 
specific, in the adaptation of 
Stephen King’s novella, Apt 
Pupil, into film (dir. Brian 
Singer, Phoenix/TriStar 
Pictures, 1998). As we aim to 
show, the novella’s construction 
of the Nazi-as-monstrous takes 
place against the backdrop of 
misogyny; in the film, it’s 
against an ambivalent 
fluctuation across homoerotic 
and homophobic registers. Apt 
Pupil presents a test case to 
analyze theoretically the frisson 
that lures us into watching and 
reading Nazi iconography and 
torture in Holocaust narratives 
as sexual. 


5. Dussander makes the transition from fetishistic object 
to monster. 



6. Todd, baffled and rendered powerless, in a close-up 
reaction shot. 



Anti-Nazi propaganda in World 
War II portrayed Nazis as 
“perverted, sadistic, and 
homosexual,” which remarkably 
parallels Nazi rhetoric 
condemning Jews and 
contragenics as “pestilence, 
plague, social sickness, and 
aberration from the normal” and 
“sexually deviant,” usually either 
hyper-masculinized monsters 
who preyed on innocent German 
girls or sexually impotent 
pseudo males who were never 
quite as human as the Germans. 
Yet there is also a tension in the 
typical depiction of a male Nazi 
since it hypermasculinizes him 
beyond the bounds of normality 
into the realm of the 
Nietzschean Ubermensch. As 
Jean-Pierre Geuens remarks: 

The fullness of the 
historical facts 
shrinks into a few 






7. Dussander stands narcissistically in front of a mirror, iconic scenes...: the 

grasping his crotch. The wearing of the uniform shiny boots, the skull 

awakens his dormant monstrous sexuality. and bones on the 

black cap, the 
impeccable military 
uniform, the leather 
coats of the Gestapo 
men, the cold, blond 
SS officer, the Heil 
Hitler, the heel 
clicking, the burning 
of the books, “the 
glory of the Third 
Reich,” and the 
classical music with 
which the guards 
welcome the 
deportees. In these 
images, 

problematically, the 
Nazis are presented 
almost as they 
themselves would 
have liked to have 
been seen at the 
time: cool, perfect, 
efficient, an 
irresistible force 
operating in a world 
whose history is 
preordained. f4l 

In terms of film, this type of 
ideological shorthand or 
caricature persists and is often 
packaged as part of what makes 
contemporary Gothic-inspired 
portraits of Nazis sell. 

What has often been 
underestimated in well-meaning 
fictional denunciations of 
fascism is the tendency of 
sexualized villainy to excite and 
fascinate the subject. Sexualized 
images can undermine authorial 
intent because they always 
present the possibility of 
triggering a number of 
emotional reactions in 
spectators, ranging from horror 


to desire. Propaganda, in its 
attempt to establish one united 
voice, fails to take full account of 
the shifting spectatorial 
identification and the ways in 
which sexual representations 
metaphorically and literally 
“move” the human body. 
However, in order to evaluate 
the interests Western culture 
has in recounting and 
representing the Holocaust in 
part as related to sexual 
practice, we believe that prior to 
proceeding to a particular test 
case, it is necessary to consider 
the larger issues of 
sadomasochism as a sexual 
practice and as generally used to 
depict torture in drama, fiction, 
and film. 

Sadomasochism has been 
portrayed widely in mass 
culture: in advertisements 
(Calvin Klein, Obsession), music 
(Rock, New Wave, Punk, Heavy 
Metal), books ( Europa, Under 
the Hill, Confessions and 
Experiences ), films (Crash, 9 
1/2 Weeks, Blue Velvet) and 
television programs (Twin 
Peaks, Favorite Son) .[5] In 
terms of its analysis in the 
psychological literature, there 
has been much written on 
sadism and masochism since 
Krafft-Ebing coined the two 
neologisms in Psychopathia 
Sexualis (1885). Krafft-Ebing 
then framed sadism and 
masochism as mutually 
exclusive, opposing “sexual 
perversions,” but he also 
recognized that displays of 
sadism were found in normal 
sexual practice. As he defined 
the terms, sadism consisted of 
“sexual pleasurable sensations 
produced by cruelty, bodily 
punishment inflicted on others,” 


and masochism, “the wish to 
suffer pain and be subjected to 
force.’ T 61 Freud later linked 
sadism and masochism into a 
single complimentary 
“perversion,” sado- 
masochism.fTl 

In his essay, “A Child is Being 
Beaten,” Freud described 
beating fantasies in terms of 
three conscious and unconscious 
“moments,” in which beating 
fantasies take on fluctuating 
sadistic and masochistic 
positions - beater, beaten, 
onlooker, f 81 Freud recorded the 
first moment of the beating 
fantasy, according to his female 
patients, with the following 
phrase (sections in brackets 
were either elicited or inserted 
by Freud): 

My father is beating 
the child [whom I 
hate]. 

The second moment is phrased: 

I am being beaten by 
my father. 

And the third moment is 
phrased: 

Some boys are being 
beaten [by a paternal 
representative. I am 
probably looking on]. 

Freud explains that the first 
moment is really an unclear 
recollection, and that fantasy 
really begins with the second 
moment, which substitutes the 
child herself for an anonymous 
child. Positive Oedipal desire 
intercedes between the first and 
second phase as the child 
punishes herself for her desires 
and satisfies desire through a 


regression to anal sexuality. 
However, the second phase is so 
deeply repressed, it is 
recoverable only as a 
“construction of analysis.” The 
third phase takes the place as a 
conscious and erotogenic 
fantasy, in which a group of boys 
stands in for the female child as 
the recipients of punishment as 
the child looks on, now 
masculinized by the fantasy. 
(Freud noted that male subjects 
imagined boys, rather than girls, 
as standing in for themselves 
during the third phase, which 
means that the objects of 
beating in the third phase are 
always sexed as male.) 

In short, Freud ascribes 
sadomasochism to sexual 
repression in the Oedipal phase 
as the child fears punishment 
for acting out sexual desires. 
Lynn Chancer concludes, 

Freud did not 
develop his analysis 
into a full-blown 
historical criticism of 
social institutions 
that are sexually 
repressive (such as, 
in many cases, the 
family), fol 

In attributing sadomasochism to 
the Oedipal phase, Freud 
intimates but never clearly 
states that rather being than a 
biological sexual instinct, 
sadomasochism is a social 
phenomenon imbedded in a 
culture based on male 
dominance and female 
submission and on sexual 
repression and aggression in 
literate societies, fiol In this 
vein, we may look to the social 
domination of institutions for 



answers to our questions about 
the popularity of 
sadomasochism in mass culture. 

The role of sadomasochism in 
media and popular culture has 
been articulated by some 
feminist film theorists. 
According to critics such as 
Laura Mulvey, sadism is the 
ruling perversion in cinema, 
which is complicit with the male 
gaze. Women are thus controlled 
within film narratives by male- 
oriented narrative trajectories of 
investigation and punishment or 
by a visual regime of sadistic 
fetishism, “fetishistic 
scopophilia.’ Tnl Gavlvn Studlar 
notes that what is left out of this 
model is masochism and 
proposes an alternative model in 
which visual pleasure is not 
sadistic, but rather masochistic. 
In this version, cinema’s visual 
pleasure is related to viewers’ 
pre-oedipal pleasures of oral 
merger and fusion with the 
mother as opposed to separation 
and identification with the 
father .£12] However, Linda 
Williams questions the 
“either/or oppositions” of 
Mulvey and Studlar’s models by 
emphasizing the pleasure of 
sadomasochistic fantasy in its 
non-fixed, interrelated, 
oscillation “between 
masculine/feminine, 
active/passive, 
sadistic/masochistic and 
oedipal/preoedipal” 
positions. £13] Quoting Studlar, 
Tanya Modleski and Teresa de 
Lauretis, Williams attempts to 
describe a model of 
“bisexuality,” in which more 
“fluid” interactions allow both 
male and female viewers to 
move across masculine and 
feminine identifications. She 



warns, however, that such a 
theory would only be effective if 
the masculine and feminine 
identificatory positions “are not 
considered apart from larger 
relations of power that devalue 
femininity and ultimately 
repress male masochism. ”£14] 

Williams’ remarks are 
particularly fruitful for 
evaluating Apt Pupil’s 
transformation from novella to 
film because the grounds for 
establishing the monstrosity of 
Nazi sexuality in the two 
versions shift from misogyny to 
homoeroticism-homophobia. 

Yet ultimately, in both cases, 
there is a similar narrative 
pattern, which can also be seen 
in many other works that do not 
necessarily have an overt 
connection to the Holocaust but 
partake of the same Gothic 
horror-psychological thriller- 
sexualized torture coding (e.g, 
Carrie and Blue Velvet ). That 
narrative pattern may be 
schematized in the following 
way: sexual awakening, followed 
by fascination with power, 
costume and ritual; an 
overwhelming desire to find out 
more, leading to danger; an 
attempt at power/mastery, 
which is reversed by events in a 
dramatic way; and an 
overturning of power relations 
in which the victimizer becomes 
the victim. Tic;! By looking 
closely at the fantasized 
relations in one particular film, 
Apt Pupil, we shall examine the 
frisson and fascination of this 
type of narrative and analyze its 
implications in terms of 
spectatorship, gender, and 
power. 


The novella 



In the novella, Apt Pupil, 
homophobia is a sexual 
“problem” associated with 
monstrous Nazism. Todd 
expects to find in Dussander the 
hypermasculine “fiend of Patin,” 
but those hopes are initially 
dashed by Dussander’s 
appearance at the door as a 
decrepit old man in a squalid 
hathrohe. ri 61 T odd’s desire for 
Dussander is associated with 
longing to reconstruct the old 
man to look the part of his 
infamous name and make him 
(sexually) attractive again: 

He was really going 
to have to do 
something about the 
way Dussander 
dressed when he was 
at home. It spoiled 
some of the fun. £17] 

Thus, Todd decides to buy 
Dussander an S.S. uniform, 
which Dussander does not want 
to wear f 18I but Todd insists 
firmly. 

Dussander let [his] 
robe fall to the floor 
and stood naked 
except for his 
slippers and boxer 
shorts ... but the 
uniform, Todd 
thought. The 
uniform will make a 
difference, fiol 

When Dussander appears in the 
uniform, Todd is “pleased... for 
the first time Dussander looked 
to Todd as Todd believed he 
should look.’ T2ol Thus. Todd’s 
masculine idealization of 
Dussander as a “war criminal” 
corresponds to Dussander as a 
pleasurable object of a 






homoerotic gaze. By 
blackmailing Dussander, Todd 
not only secures the authority 
that allows him to control 
Dussander as an object of the 
gaze whenever he desires, but 
also in the process of “remaking” 
Dussander, he has the 
pleasurable sensation of 
manipulating Dussander to 
fulfill his fantasies of sexualized 
power. Thus, for Todd, 
Dussander as a homoerotic 
object is a monstrous variation 
of “normal” heterosexual desire. 
Though Todd’s demands to 
remake Dussander in the image 
of his fantasies concerning the 
perfect Nazi killing machine 
initially seem non-sexual, the 
narrative’s sexual dimensions 
become more overt as the story’s 
momentum picks up. 

As the novella progresses, 
Dussander increasingly begins 
to appear as a homoerotic object 
in Todd’s nightmares; yet the 
dreams immediately signal 
homoeroticism’s closeness to 
homophobia within 
heterosexuality. In one dream, 
Todd is in a selection line of 
camp deportees and Dussander 
chooses him: “Take this one to 
the laboratories.” [21] By no 
coincidence, in another dream, 
the laboratory turns out to be 
the same one in which the young 
Jewish woman is bound to the 
table—and Dussander is also 
present. “Dussander was 
assisting him. Dussander wore a 
white butcher’s apron and 
nothing else. When he pivoted to 
turn on the monitoring 
equipment, Todd could see 
Dussander’s scrawny buttocks 
grinding at each other like 
misshapen white stones. ”£22] 




In the novella, Todd’s 
monstrous sexual drives appear 
to fluctuate between paradigms 
of heterosexuality and 
homosexuality. Despite the 
grotesque erotization of 
Dussander’s buttocks, at this 
point Todd’s conscious “object- 
choice” is a 16 year old Jewish 
virgin whom he rapes with a 
metal-tipped dildo under 
Dussander’s “scientific” 
mentorship. 

Dimly, far off, he 
could hear 
Dussander reciting: 

‘Test run eighty-four. 
Electricity, sexual 
stimulus, 

metabolism...’ She 
cried out when the 
tip of the dildo 
touched her. Todd 
found the cry 
pleasant, as he did 
her fruitless 
struggles to free 
herself, or, lacking 
that, to at least bring 
her legs together. [23] 

In contrast, in the film this 
nightmare sequence gets 
replaced by three “shower-gas 
chamber” scenes, in which it is 
now the male body that emerges 
as simultaneously eroticized and 
terrorized; in the film this is 
what codes these scenes as 
“nightmarish” and “monstrous.” 

Repeatedly in the short story, 
Todd and Dussander’s 
relationship is coded with 
homoerotic undertones, which 
recur whenever the two speak of 
their relationship. Dussander 
tells Todd he is “mixed up” with 
him, that their “fate[s] are 
inextricably entwined, ”[24]_and 



they “are in this together, sink or 
swim.”[25l Todd continually 
wishes to break off the 
association and asks Dussander, 
“Why don’t you go fuck 
yourself?” To which Dussander 
replies, “My boy... we are 
fucking each other—didn’t you 
know that?”[26]_As their 
relationship evolves, Dussander 
gets an equal hold on Todd and 
the boy fears that those around 
him will detect the sexual 
“abnormality” of their liaison. 
Todd grows angry when his 
father complains that he “is 
spending a little too much time 
with Mr. Denker.’ T27l Todd 
imagines having to explain this 
relationship to his friends: 

Guys, I got mixed up 
with this war 
criminal I got him 
right by the balls, 
and then—ha ha, 
this’ll killya, guys— 
then I found out he 
was holding my balls 
as tight as I was 
holding his. I started 
having funny dreams 
and the cold 
sweats. £28! 

Both Dussander and Todd strive 
to reinforce their heterosexual 
masculine identities by 
feminizing and victimizing 
homeless men. 

They both dreamed 
of murder... Todd 
awoke with the now 
familiar stickiness of 
his lower belly. 

Dussander, too old 
for such things, put 
on the SS uniform 
and then lay down 
again, waiting for his 





racing heart to 
slow. r2Ql 


Todd first meets a wino, who 
offers him sexual favors: 

For a buck I’d do you 
a blowjob, you never 
had better. You’d 
come your brains 
out, kid you’d— [30] 

Later, he begins a killing spree 
on the homeless and 
masturbates afterward. 
Dussander, in the role of a “well- 
to-do old faggot,” similarly 
tempts winos back to his house 
with the promise of money for 
sex, then murders and buries 
them in his basement. Kil 

Thus the spectatorial points of 
identification between Todd and 
Dussander are understandably 
mixed: the two are both victims 
and victimizers and therefore 
simultaneously sympathetic and 
alienating characters. Since King 
paints both portraits in such 
large stereotypical and 
caricatured patterns, with Todd 
as the all American, apparently 
all too normal, perfect boy next 
door, and Dussander as the All 
German, apparently all too 
abnormal, perfect monster next 
door, there is a sense in which 
we, the audience, maintain a 
confused relation to them. Like 
Todd, we listen voyeuristically to 
Dussander’s graphic 
descriptions of the 
unmentionable; yet we do not 
feel too sorry when the tables 
are turned and it is now Todd’s 
turn to be victimized 
(particularly as his 
“punishment” is studying hard). 
There is a sense in which, 
though we fluctuate in our 




allegiances to Todd and 
Dussander, we remain at the 
level of Freud’s first stage; we 
spy on either the Dussander or 
Todd figure being “beaten” into 
submission (each of whom we 
love to “hate”—precisely because 
they are caricatures). We remain 
spectators looking in from the 
outside. Or we feel justified that 
such a beating is necessary to 
the narrative and thus identify 
with the beater rather than the 
beaten. These responses are 
encouraged precisely because 
the novella plays upon 
stereotypes so thoroughly that it 
invites the possibility of an 
ironic read. 

Though this type of complex 
relationship to the main male 
characters is possible, the 
audience relationship with the 
women in the novella is far more 
conventional and linear. 
Although Todd exhibits 
misogynistic tendencies from 
the beginning of the novella, £32] 
his degradation of women 
chiefly reflects an attempt to 
reaffirm his masculinity. Thus, 
Monica Bowden and Betty Trask 
are objects of misogyny in Apt 
Pupil, but are by no means the 
only disparaged female 
characters. [22] T odd’s relation 
with his mother, Monica 
Bowden, is just one instance of 
misogyny. Initially, his mother’s 
body is consigned to incestuous 
objectification. 

His mother wasn’t a 
bad-looking chick for 
thirty-six, Todd 
thought; blonde hair 
that was streaked ash 
in a couple of places, 
tall, shapely, now 
dressed in dark red 



shorts and a sheer 
blouse of a warm 
whiskey color—the 
blouse was casually 
knotted below the 
breasts, putting her 
flat, unlined midriff 
on show.[34] 

They converse as though age- 
mates in affectionate idioms 
such as “Toddy-baby” and 
“Monica-baby .[35] 

Todd becomes increasingly 
hateful in his treatment of 
Monica. When his mother 
develops suspicions concerning 
the purpose of Todd’s visits to 
Denker’s house, Todd suddenly 
detests her, “hating the half- 
informed intuition he saw 
swimming in her eyes. ”[36] 
Shortly thereafter, Denker has a 
heart attack and Todd calls his 
parents in a panic, aiming to 
rush to the old man to the 
hospital. When Monica’s “soft, 
cultured voice” answers the 
phone, Todd sees himself 
“slamming the muzzle of the 
.30.30 into her nose and 
pulling the trigger into the first 
flow ofblood.” [ 37 ] King treats 
this shift in Todd’s attitude 
concerning his mother as 
emblematic of a larger sexual 
abnormality cultivated by 
Todd’s perpetual descent into 
the degenerate universe of the 
Nazi Dussander . [?81 

Todd’s relation with his 
girlfriend, Betty Trask, is also 
portrayed in misogynistic terms. 
Initially, Todd’s sexual exploits 
with Betty are successful, but 
Todd’s prowess figures more as 
a proof of his masculinity in the 
eyes of his friends than a 
testament to any emotional 




bond with her. When at the 
breakfast nook Dick Bowden 
inquires about the progress of 
his dates with Betty, Todd is 
annoyed by the mere mention of 
Betty’s name. Todd thinks to 
himself, “Oh, by the way, did 
you know your good friend Ray 
Trask’s daughter is one of the 
biggest sluts in San Domingo? 
She’d kiss her own twat if she 
was double jointed... she’d fuck 
a dog if she couldn’t get a 
man.’ T^Ql Betty is portrayed as 
a hypocrite (and oversexualized 
Untermensch or Unmensch ) 
who tells her girlfriends she 
doesn’t “put out” when in 
reality, “[she] was the kind of 
girl who fucked on the first 
date. ”[40] 

As Todd is increasingly caught 
up with Dussander, he explicitly 
begins to despise Betty; not 
managing to get an erection, he 
utilizes misogynistic fantasies to 
“get hard.” In one episode, Todd 
imagines forcing a crying Betty 
to strip naked in front of his 
friends, yelling to her, 

Show your tits! Let 
them see your 
snatch, you cheap 
slut! Spread your 
cheeks! That’s right, 
bend over and 
SPREAD them! [41] 

Given that such sexual control in 
this film reverberates with the 
similar Nazi domination of 
Jews, it is no surprise that on 
another occasion, Todd invokes 
the fantasy of raping the young 
Jewish woman to reach an 
orgasm. Todd’s misogynistic 
view of Betty is also expressed in 
racial terms, most likely 
prompted by his commerce with 





Nazism. He begins to wonder if 
she is a “sheeny” and if the 
Trasks are “passing for 
white. ” [42] 

One look at her nose 
and that olive 
complexion—her old 
man’s was even 
worse—and you 
knew. That was 
probably why he 
hadn’t been able to 
get it up. It was 
simple: his cock had 
known the difference 
before his brain.[43l 

Finally, Todd begins to wonder 
if he can’t just dump Betty and 
boast to his friends that he 
“fucked ‘er out. ”[44] 

Todd also defends his 
masculinity through rape. [45] 
For instance, in an incident 
briefly characterized earlier, 
Todd’s first wet dream takes 
place after a continual series of 
nightmares instigated by 
Dussander’s vivid storytelling: 

In one dream in a concentration 
camp laboratory, a young and 
attractive Jewish woman is 
bound to a table with clamps. As 
a “reward” for bringing up his 
grades at high school, Todd is 
permitted sexually to assault her 
with a hollow metal dildo, which 
is fitted with an electrical cord 
and placed over Todd’s penis. 

The lubricated 
interior of the dildo 
pulled and slid 
against Todd’s 
engorgement. 

Delightful. 

Heavenly. [46] 


The narrative’s identificatory 
structuring clearly places the 





reader in the position of Todd, 
who is aroused by the encounter 
and attains pleasure as he 
violently penetrates the Jewish 
woman, but the narrative does 
not identify with her torment of 
being violently assaulted. Thus, 
King’s telling of this incident is 
all the more misogynistic 
because it is constructed from 
the perpetrator’s position, in 
which the presupposed white 
masculine reader engages with 
Todd in “guilty pleasure,” which 
is characterized by simultaneous 
repugnance and sexual 
gratification J47I 

Unlike the descriptions of the 
relations between Todd and 
Dussander, where fluctuations 
across the realms of victimizer 
(masculinized) and victim 
(feminized) are allowed, Todd’s 
and Dussander’s relations to 
women and to drunk vagrants 
are aggressively 
hypermasculinized. The 
structure of the narrative seems 
to demand this 

hypermasculinization in order 
not to imperil Todd’s and 
Dussander’s masculinities. This 
is despite their homoerotic- 
homophobic interactions which 
we as spectators look in on, like 
the child in Freud’s first phase. 
Such spectatorial interaction 
grows more complex in Brian 
Singer’s film version because of 
the film’s shift in emphasis from 
misogyny to intermingled 
registers of homophobia and 
homoeroticism. 

Continued: Novella into film 
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Novella into film 



8. Archie establishes an 
eyeline match with 
Dussander, signifying the 
derelict’s interest in the 
older gentleman. 


Boyce’s script and Brian Singer’s film adaptation of 
Apt Pupil predominantly diminish the novella’s 
misogynistic threads. In particular, the screenplay 
excises the novella’s worst misogyny, that in the 
treatment of Monica, Betty (Becky in the film) and the 
young Jewish woman. [48] Instead, the film shifts the 
focus to an ambivalent fluctuation across 
homophobia and homoeroticism in order to signify 
monstrosity. The primary source of homoeroticism in 
the novella— the relationships binding Todd, Denker 
(Dussander in the film), and the homosexual derelict 
—remain prominent in the film. In addition, the film 
intensifies the connection between homophobia and 
homoeroticism through the visual juxtaposition of 
Todd’s young and desirable body and the scarred, 
emaciated and geriatric cadaver-like bodies of male 
Holocaust victims. 



9. Like Todd, Archie first 
approaches Dussander 
hesitantly. Then he imposes 
himself on Dussander, 
using a similar tactic of 
potential blackmail. 


One factor that accentuates homoeroticism in the film 
adaptation is the proximity between male bodies 
within both the storyline and imagery. Todd and 
Dussander are the central characters in the novella, so 
it is not astonishing that they remain prominent in 
the film adaptation. In fact, Singer saw this as one 
particular challenge with Apt Pupil: 

The most difficult part of making this film 
is basically that unlike Usual Suspects, 
you’re given only two characters... So there 
aren’t many places to go with the camera 
and storytelling. [40! 

Despite its wide screen format, the film restricts most 
of the development of Todd (Brad Renfro) and 
Dussander’s (Ian McKellan) relationship—framed 
mostly in close-ups f 50] —within a crepuscular, dimly 
lit and claustrophobic bungalow, in which the hidden 
Nazi lives in obscurity; exceptions are a bus ride, 
dinner at the Bowden home, and hospital scenes. [51] 


This close proximity, framed in close-ups every time 
Dussander touches Todd. [52] intensifies a 
homoerotic tension, punctuated by dread of contact 













11. Archie meeting 
Dussander. 



11. The Israeli agent is 
framed as the center of the 
boy’s family’s attention. In 
interrogating Todd and 
Dussander, the agent- 
schoolmaster enjoys the 
dread he fans in his 
potential victims. 


with the monstrous, which cannot be attained visually 
in the novella. Paul Emmons notes the intimidating 
effect of Dussander’s proximity to Todd: 

Kurt slowly approaches Todd as though to 
embrace [or caress] him, only at the last 
second turning the gesture into a reach for 
an object behind the boy. £53} 

Homoeroticism in the film is further created by the 
camera’s gaze on Todd’s body, imagery conveyed in 
the novella (e.g. the focus on the “moistness” of 
Todd’s genitals and lower abdominal region) [5 4] h ut 
further explored in the film. Jake Wilson draws 
attention to a memorable “pin-up shot,” in which, 
“teenage hunk Brad Renfro [is] sprawled on his bed in 
his underwear, gazing up at the hovering camera...” 
[55] Y et the image has another implication: this “pin¬ 
up hunk” is very close to an eronemos (beloved)—the 
“beautiful” boy-man who apprentices under the 
tutelage of the erastes (lover), and whose mentorship 
includes sexual initiation. Such a relation, within 
contemporary mainstream notions about male-male 
homoerotic relationships, is often construed as 
dangerously homosexual. 



12. As the Israeli agent 
interrogates Dussander, he 
is shot from a threatening 
low angle as he appears 
from the bedridden old 
man’s point of view. 


Repeatedly throughout the film, the lighting and ever- 
encroaching camera fetishize Todd’s youthful body in 
a way usually used to depict the female body (See 
Figure 1—overhead shot of Todd, lying naked save for 
his shorts). Similarly in other scenes throughout the 
film, Todd’s white face with its mild complexion is 
fetishistically shot in close-up. In addition, he is given 
to wandering about without a shirt on. fc ;61 Wilson 
does not miss the implication of this structuring: “At 
times it’s hard to say whether deviant sexuality is 
meant as a metaphor for evil or vice versa, given the 
film’s fixation on Renfro’s muscular body, pale fine 
skin, and rosebud lips (held vacuously open, like an 
actress playing a bimbo V’ fcyl Stuart Klawans writes 
in a similar fashion in The Nation : 

Apt Pupil devotes a lot of time to hinting 
that its clear-eyed hero, with his sensitive 
lips and lithe, hairless torso, might desire 











13. The Jewish 
concentration camp 
survivor peers down at the 
sleeping Dussander. For a 
moment, Dussander’s 
former victim is shot as 
having the gaze of a 
potential victimizer. 


something other than the standard-issue 
girlfriend. IA 81 

We understand the homoerotic fetishization of Todd’s 
body as one instance in a trend which depicts Nazism 
for an assumed white masculine spectator; it is 
complicit with a looming fear of homophobia, here 
conflated with the evil of Nazism. 

It is interesting that through this depiction, however, 
that Todd enters the space of Mary Russo’s 
“monstrous feminine. ’ T^ qI That is, far from being the 
haughty unimperiled predator, he is now 
simultaneously dangerous and endangered. This is 
evidenced visually when he dreams that he is looking 
through a porthole at several naked male Holocaust 
victims, who stare accusingly at him (See figures 2 
and 3—porthole and victim looking at Todd). 


Whereas the novella describes Dussander’s 
transformation from a decrepit old man to a genteel 
SS officer, the film furnishes an image all too familiar 
from “imposed make-over” scenes, where one 
character sadistically coerces another character to 
dress up/play a part to fulfill his fantasies, seen in 
such films as Hitchcock’s Vertigo (1958) or Bunuel’s 
Viridiana fiQbil. fbol In the film version of Apt Pupil, 
Todd’s attempt to transform Dussander is more 
dominating and voyeuristic than it was in the novella; 
there Todd solicits Dussander to put on the uniform 
and when Dussander resists, Todd grumbles about 
how he has saved all summer to afford it and shakes 
his head at Dussander’s pleas. By contrast, in the film, 
Todd threatens to betray Dussander to the Israelis 
and shouts, 


I tried to do this the nice way, but you 
don’t want it. So fine, we’ll do this the hard 
way. You will put this on, because I want 
to see you in it. Now move! 

Note that the editing style here creates juxtaposition, 
so that we view Dussander in the SS uniform and then 
anticipate Todd’s reaction. A mobile camera is 
employed to show Todd’s emotional response to 
Dussander’s arousing appearance. Whereas Todd as a 
subject is lit with an apparently natural light source, 
Dussander as the object of the gaze is side-lit with an 
expressionistic blue lighting. Finally, a comparison of 
camera angles between shots reveals that Todd’s 



reaction shots are predominantly from a low-angle, 
which make him look more powerful. These visual 
choices enhance sexual difference between the 
characters in a way that is parallel to the 
heterosexual, institutional cinematic construction of 
sexual difference between men and women. The 
composition of the images (Todd as looker, 

Dussander as fetishistic object) and the relation of 
camera angles renders the scene as 
sadomasochistically homoerotic. This effect occured 
despite Singer’s claim that, 

For some strange reason, some weird 
reason, shooting him from the lower 
angle, where normally you would think the 
character would be empowered, up on 
high, made Brad weaker. f6il 

The term “sadomasochistic” is appropriate only if the 
“bottom,” in this case, Dussander, consents to his 
humiliation by the “top,” in this case, Todd. As 
Williams and several sociologists analyzing 
masochism argue. f62l the pleasures of 
sadomasochistic pornography (in which Apt Pupil 
partakes) depend on its contractually—that is, the 
top somehow never exceeds the boundaries set by the 
bottom. Through “careful timing, the suspense and 
anxiety of prolonged suffering, delayed 
consummations, surprise gestures of either cruelty or 
tenderness..., frequent role-playing, and inversions of 
hierarchies, ’ T63I actually aids the bottom to achieve 
the erotic peaks s/he desires, thus leaving open the 
issue of who really controls the situation. Williams 
cites Robert Stoller’s psychoanalysis of a masochistic 
female patient, whose recurring fantasies of hyper- 
dramatized pain and humiliation during sex Stoller 
diagnosed as a camouflage which she used in order to 
justify to a fantasized (superego) audience her 
apparent protests against this kind of relation. Yet the 
hyperbolic nature of the fantasy for Stoller, which 
Williams adopts in her analysis of spectatorial 
relations in particularly aesthetic sadomasochistic 
films, unveils how the bottom’s apparent helplessness 
in entering into this relation allows her (since the 
bottom is fantasized as feminized, even if it is a male 
body) to maintain the integrity of the “good girl/bad 
girl” dichotomy while ultimately attaining the 
pleasures of the “bad girl.’ T64l W illiams also astutely 
points out that such a staged gesture of utter 
submission becomes subversive or a “devious act of 
defiance” more easily for a male body than a female 






body, because submissiveness within a patriarchal 
context is configured as the “natural” stance of 
femininity. 

In relation to Apt Pupil, therefore, we can argue that 
Todd’s coercion and humiliation of Dussander are the 
means through which Dussander realizes his secret 
desires. Later when Dussander reverses these power 
relations by posing as Todd’s compassionate 
grandfather, Todd reveals his complicity when he 
refuses to confide the truth to Edward French, the 
guidance counselor—who the film hints may also be 
drawn homoerotically to Todd. Todd seems to 
acknowledge that his fantasies of power and eroticism 
can only be hetero-cosmically envisaged through 
Dussander’s hypermasculinity, as opposed to the 
figure of French, who seems effete. That is, Todd, 
consents to becoming the “bottom” only to 
Dussander’s “top” because it is Dussander who can 
best fulfill his fantasies. Todd and we the audience, 
looking predominantly through his eyes, desire not 
only to be the beaters (Freud’s first stage) but also to 
be the beaten (Freud’s second stage), which explains 
the frisson and fascination of the film’s homoerotic- 
homophobic liaison in which we vicariously and 
visually partake. 

Interestingly, this same scene in which Todd displays 
unrelenting command over Dussander is also the 
scene in which Todd begins to lose his control over 
the monstrous Nazi machine he has awakened. As 
Todd cries, “Stop,” Dussander marches more 
fervently as if possessed by an innate force that goads 
him on. What follows is a rapid series of shot/reverse 
shots between Todd and Dussander in which both 
characters are framed in close-up, thus radically 
rupturing the visual structure of power. By the end of 
this scene, Dussander in close-up warns Todd, “Boy, 
be careful, you play with fire!” Todd is finally 
rendered powerless as the scene ends with his baffled 
and apprehensive face in reaction shot. (See figures 4 
& 5—final close ups of Todd and Dussander in the 
“dress up” scene). This scene once again visualizes 
pure, inherent evil as Nazism—embodied in 
Dussander’s aging body, now reanimated by the 
simulacrous force of a costume masquerading as a 
uniform. Yet that embodiment of evil is also somehow 
constructed as glamorous, desirable, and 
intoxicatingly powerful. 

This inversion of the power relation affects Todd’s 



sexual and academic life. As Todd McCarthy explains, 

For his part, Todd is now so preoccupied 
by Nazi evil that he can no longer perform 
sexually and shortly sees his outstanding 
grades decline to a level that threatens his 
chances for college. [6 5] 

However, the novella and film differ about what 
constitutes Todd’s sexual abnormality. In the novella, 
Todd begins to have misogynistic dreams, one of 
which includes the rape of a restrained and tortured 
Jewish woman, described earlier. The film replaces 
the rape scene with a shower scene, in which Todd 
witnesses his schoolmates transforming into 
homoerotically-homophobically coded Holocaust 
victims. The beginning of the shower scene looks like 
the homoerotic shower scenes in the sports film genre 
(part of the “masculine” sports subplot for Todd’s all 
American boy persona). The scene frames the boys 
mostly frontally, above the waist and from the back, 
in medium longshot. It is precisely in the transition to 
the Holocaust fantasy that the cinematic style moves 
into fetishism and horror. 

Using blues and darker tones in digital colorization, 
now older Holocaust victims are shot in the way 
women in showers are usually shot with the camera 
panning, in close-up, across erotically charged parts 
of their bodies, such as their chests, which they rub as 
they gaze upon Todd through the shower’s “night and 
fog.” The scene turns into horror, given that the 
victims’ bodies are coded as monstrous with 
emaciation and scars. The background music 
immediately signals to the audience that an encounter 
with the Holocaust victims is just as terrifying and 
fascinating as an encounter with the Nazis. Thus, we 
observe a sexualized past and present here 
represented in not only different colorization and 
style in a manner comparable to Resnais’ Night and 
Fog (1955) but also with shifting registers across 
sports genre, “acceptable” homoeroticism, Holocaust 
imagery, and homophobia. 

This second shower-gas chamber scene is ripe with 
references to both the gas chambers of the Holocaust 
and Marion’s lethal shower in Psycho as well as 
Carrie’s shower scene—shower scenes being staples in 
Holocaust and horror films. It is described in the 
following way in Boyce’s script: 

Writhing bodies, thin, malnourished. 


These are bodies he has seen before. The 
room is darker, concrete. The steam rises. 

Or is it steam? Smoke, thick smoke, 
surrounds him. The voices of the boys are 
more like screams. T 661 

Significantly, there are no overtly naked old men who 
are described in the passage cited above, only “thin 
and malnourished” ones. Yet the film visualizes the 
grotesque geriatric body under a prominently lustful 
gaze. Once again, as in the earlier shower scene, the 
camera shots, musical motif, and background sounds 
repeatedly link Todd to the old man—as monstrous 
gazers and victims of the voyeuristic gaze. 

The production of this scene resulted in a lawsuit, 
which alleged that Singer and his crew forced teenage 
actors, who play Todd’s classmates, to perform in the 
nude. [67] Though the case was eventually dismissed 
due to insufficient evidence, the charge of pedophilic 
exploitation haunted the film’s release when the 
Women’s Coalition, an organization representing 
some of the teenage actors involved in the case, 
staged a press conference in order to exert public 
pressure on the Screen Actors Guild to arbitrate the 
case. T 681 Christian Leopold Shea comments, 

This [shower scene] coupled with a 
statement by Dussander, in which he 
hisses that he and Todd ‘are fucking each 
other’... has led some, including the 
attorneys for the plaintiffs in a lawsuit 
against director Singer and the production 
company, to allege that Singer deliberately 
turned the story into one with a strong 
homosexual subtext. [6o] 

The last of the film’s gas chamber/shower sequences 
establishes a subtle but significant departure from the 
novella and the script. The novella describes Todd’s 
murderous anger at having been blackmailed by 
Dussander posing as his cunning “grandfather” into 
slaving over books in an attempt to save his 
plummeting grades . As he bikes home, Todd is 
described as “washed out, hot-eyed, drained, 
impotently angry. ”[20] The film script envisages a 
scene in which the obsessively angry Todd slips from 
his bike and flails wildly at thorny, whip-like vines 
that appear to threaten to consume him. 

Todd is freaking out. The music builds. 

Voices we have heard before come in... 







The thorns cut into him. The more he 
flails, the more the briars slap against him. 
Finally, he tears free of the briars. He 
climbs back up the treacherous hill and 
retrieves his bike. Exhausted and 
bloodied, Todd rides away. [ 71 ] 

Though the final film stays true to the emotional 
temperament and many of the details of the script, it 
adds one significant detail. In this scene as Todd 
looks up, seen from his point of view, the overhanging 
arc of the tunnel that he has crashed into appears 
mist-filled, like a gas chamber. Then an extreme 
close-up reveals the Nazi swastika. Todd scrambles 
off with his bike in a frenzied manner. In the scene as 
filmed, Todd moves unambiguously into the victim 
position, unlike in the earlier “shower-gas chamber” 
scenes in which there is a fluctuation across the roles 
of victimizer and victim. 

But the dynamics of the narrative soon move Todd 
out of that utterly feminized position. In another 
change from novella to film, Todd’s continual 
encounters with Betty Trask are reduced to a single 
rendezvous with Becky (Heather McComb) in which 
he cannot perform sexually. f 72 l In King’s novella, the 
reader can actively recognize a cause and effect 
relationship between Todd and Dussander’s 
homoerotic liaison and Todd’s progressively impotent 
interactions with Betty. In the novella, Todd 
ameliorates his impotence through misogyny, 
imagining that Betty is a Jewess, a concentration 
camp inmate whom he can rape and torture. 

However, in the film adaptation, there can be no 
mistaking the connection between sexual abnormality 
and Nazism because of the crosscutting between 
kinds of scenes. In addition, sexual abnormality is 
now more generally coded as homoerotic 
(fascinating) and homophobic (monstrous or 
aberrant). In the film, Todd merely claims he is not in 
the mood and lets Becky assume he “doesn’t like 
girls.” The film then provides an implied answer to 
why Todd cannot perform “normally” by crosscutting 
to show Dussander shoving a cat into an oven—a 
rather trite metonymic reference to the thirteen 
million humans who were slaughtered in 
concentration camps and cremated in ovens. [73] 
Later, the film implies Dussander’s eventual success 
when a poster showing that the cat is missing 
becomes part of the mise-en-scene. Similarly, Todd’s 



killing of a wounded bird by crushing it underneath a 
basketball he viciously dribbles is construed as 
mimicking Dussander’s monstrous impulses and 
venal crimes. Denerstein remarks: 

He tries to throw a stray cat into his oven, 
thus proving that the old instinct to gas 
living creatures dies hard. Bowden 
develops a sadistic side, too. At one point, 
he crushes a pigeon with a basketball. [74] 

Again, these scripted incidents show how the 
novella’s misogynistic structure is transformed one 
based on a combination of homoeroticism and 
homophobia. 

Late in the film Todd and Dussander have a drink to 
the “beginning and the end of their relationship.” It 
seems that everything might return to “normal” 
heterosexuality for Todd. Now follows a “Hollywood 
montage” time-lapse sequence, which reveals the 
following details: 1) Todd is successful in pitching a 
shutout baseball game, in which the editorial inter¬ 
cutting shows Becky encouraging him with applause. 
2) Todd competes like a professional at basketball 
practice and once again gains the admiration of his 
coach. 3) Todd enjoys himself thoroughly on a date at 
the movie theatre with Becky where they enjoy each 
other’s company and share a box of popcorn. 4) This 
indulgence of “normality” becomes destabilized by 
the presence of a man seated a few rows in front of 
them who resembles—and cackles like—Dussander. 5) 
The inescapability of Dussander’s curse lingers 
throughout the sequence as coded by the background 
score, “Das ist Berlin.” 

In the meantime, Dussander has begun to recapture a 
sense of identity that he has lost for quite some time. 
Whereas in the novella it is clear that Dussander is 
too old for sex. f 7^1 the film directly shows a 
correlation between his wearing the SS costume and 
expressing a homosexual identity. In one scene, at 
nighttime Dussander stands before the mirror in the 
SS costume fingering the buttonholes. (See Figure 6: 
Dussander in front of the mirror.) In close-up, he puts 
on his hat and begins caressing his face, then his 
neck; the camera tilts on his hand as it progresses 
down the jacket and his other hand moves down 
below his waist. In medium shot, Dussander stands 
narcissistically in front of mirror, grasping at his 
crotch. This moment is disturbed when he hears a 




derelict, Archie (Elias Koteas), outside rummaging 
through a trashcan. 

If the succession of murdered gay derelicts presented 
in the novella serves to reaffirm Todd and 
Dussander’s masculine heterosexuality, the single 
derelict in the film, Archie (who appears in the second 
or extended shower sequence), serves a similar 
purpose. However, in its visual structuring of eye-line 
matches the film evokes homoeroticism in a more 
powerful way. A further scene that uses eye-line 
matches in a similar way is the bus scene, in which 
Dussander is returning from the liquor store and 
again notices Archie, who is amorously gazing at him. 
Curiously, that scene is not in Boyce’s original script. 
In the script’s scene 62, 

Dussander emerges from a liquor store 
carrying two bags. 

Then in the scene immediately following, 63, 

Dussander steps off the bus and plods 
down the sidewalk with his sacks of 
groceries. T761 

Thus, the final bus scene has been fashioned in 
keeping with the homoeroticism of an omitted scene 
from the script in which Archie sits uneasily near to 
Dussander on a bus stop bench. [77] fSee figures 7 and 
8: Archie making eye contact with Dussander; Archie 
offering to help Dussander.) 

In this scene in the film, the shot/reverse shot editing, 
eye-line match and rack focus implicate Dussander 
and Archie in a homoerotic division of glances in 
which a presumed male heterosexual spectator might 
identify with Dussander’s homophobic discomfort. 
Singer recognizes this as a potential reaction. [78] h ut 
we believe that he minimizes the extent to which 
Archie is meticulously coded as gay. Indeed, both the 
scene in which Archie approaches Dussander in the 
street and the one in which they drink in Dussander’s 
bungalow are designed to emphasize Archie’s 
homosexuality. In the street, Archie assures 
Dussander, 

You don’t... There’s no reason to be rude. I 
know something about you. I know you're 
a nice guy. I'm nice too. Just like the boy. 

He then invites himself in for a drink and offers, 





Maybe you’ll let me use your shower, but 
first a drink. And then I’ll do anything you 
say. 

As Dussander shifts his eyes and motions towards his 
bungalow, the Liebestod motif from Richard 
Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde enters on the sound 
track. The use of Wagner, of course, alludes to 
Nazism, but the motif of Liebestod—a love death—ties 
this sequence to a Romantic tradition of tragic love, of 
which Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde is a major 
expression. The music thus emphasizes more 
intensely the implication of a monstrous 
homoeroticism between Dussander and Archie than 
the “soft music” suggested in Boyce’s script. f7Ql 

The strains of Liebestodmotivate a cut to the interior 
of Dussander’s bungalow, where the two share a drink 
of bourbon. Soon, Dussander begins to stroke 
Archie’s face and hair with his hand as he asks, “Do 
you mind?” “No, not at all,” replies Archie. Archie 
solicits, 

You know maybe in the morning, after 
everything goes o.k., you can let me have 
ten dollars... Maybe even twenty... You can 
relax, you know. I’ve done this before. 

Now Dussander, knife in hand, moves behind the 
wino and rubs the unsuspecting Archie’s head, 
responding, “That’s all right, so have I.” Richard 
Scheib correctly observes, 

The sensual pleasure with which McKellan 
caresses and then slits Koteas’s throat [is] 
something that Koteas takes to be a 
homosexual caress. f8ol 

In this way, the poor man Archie is viciously 
circumscribed as sexually promiscuous and abnormal 
and therefore designated as a justified victim of 
Dussander, who plunges the knife into the wino’s 
back. First, as a homoerotic object, wearing what 
appears to be a woman’s sweater and scarf and 
offering sexual favors. [81] A rchie serves as a 
scapegoat for Dussander’s gender anxiety, a victim 
through whom the old Nazi can reaffirm his 
masculinity. Second, Archie’s class status as a 
transient renders him an Untermensch, which makes 
his death both justifiable and insignificant. When 
Todd arrives, Dussander manipulates him into 




finishing off Archie, actualizing Todd’s fantasy of 
knowing “what it feels like.” Now not only are the two 
joined vis-a-vis the apparently vehement embrace of a 
traditional homophobic injunction, but also by the 
justification of their continuing their solidarity, 
confirmed by this secret and subversive blurring of 
the boundaries between homoeroticism and 
homosexuality. f82l 

Hunter and hunted 

There is one apparently minor character whose role in 
the narrative we must examine in order to understand 
our own viewing pleasures in the film’s unfolding of 
its sadomasochistic tableaux of rituals within rituals. 
This character, the Israeli school teacher-agent who 
relentlessly hunts down Nazis, gives our superegos a 
narrative entry point. His perspective seems to 
promise objectivity and the transcendence of the 
guilty and reflexive moments in the film in which we 
are haunted by our identifications with Todd and 
Dussander. However, a closer analysis of the film 
reveals that the Israeli hunter is just as coldly 
determined and charmingly ruthless as Todd and 
Dussander. In his interrogations of the victimizers 
turned (potential) victims, it is clear that he relishes 
Todd’s discomfort at finding himself under the 
scrutiny of not only an agent but more importantly of 
a discerning school teacher used to the tricks of 
“naughty boys.” Similarly, the agent enjoys the dread 
he fans in the bedridden and drugged Dussander by 
refusing to identify himself overtly or the agency for 
which he works. He allows the visual iconography of 
the small star of David that he wears on his lapel and 
the power of the unstated to strike greater fear in the 
captured Nazi. (Figures 9 and 10: the Israeli agent 
interviewing Todd and Dussander). Yet another 
appealing figure to whom we are initially strongly 
drawn becomes unmasked as yet another aspect of 
the monstrous. His “righteousness” lies in such 
proximity to his vengefulness that it becomes yet 
another expression of masked sadism. And this 
civilized sadism is a thin veneer for the sublimated 
masochism that rules how he lives his life; as he 
ruefully hints to a colleague, he now spends his time 
obsessively and sacrificially (albeit not without its 
peculiar pleasures) “chasing old men” as opposed to 
the girls he could pursue in his younger days. 

A Jewish camp survivor is the person who realizes 
that the grandfatherly figure in the cot next to his at 



the hospital is the “monster of Patin,” but that 
character, too, is both frightening and sympathetic. 
His eyes widen and an expression of cunning 
pervades his face as he sneaks over to peer down at 
the sleeping Dussander; the background music codes 
this as a moment of building tension. (See Figure n: 
the Jewish survivor looking at the sleeping 
Dussander) For a moment, we consider that this 
other grandfatherly figure may be out to kill the 
unsuspecting sleeper but that moment passes swiftly. 
The camera then reveals the sick man’s subjective 
point of view as he stumbles away in horror from 
Dussander’s bed; the camera also shows his arm in a 
close-up, revealing the tattooed number and the 
necessary facts of his identity. He collapses unsteadily 
into a nurse’s arms, clutching at her and crying 
desperately. Though he has not succumbed to the 
temptation of killing his former tormentor and the 
murderer of his family, he has even if only for a 
moment shared the voyeur’s and killer’s gaze. 

The line between victimizer (sadist) and victim 
(masochist) is thin for the film’s male characters. 
Todd, Dussander, the derelict, and the guidance 
counselor, Ed French all negotiate fluid borders 
between power and powerlessness—one minute 
authorized by the potential for blackmail and then in 
the next instance rendered vulnerable, even 
expendable. All of these characters move through the 
narrative pattern of sexually charged fascination with 
power; a desire to probe more deeply; a situation of 
danger, which the character tries to overcome 
through a bid for total mastery; and then the reversal 
of a dramatic gambit which leads the victimizer to 
become a victim. 

In contrast to the film’s narrative structure, the 
novella ends differently. There Todd does not 
graduate as the class valedictorian; after killing Ed 
French, he goes on a shooting rampage until the 
SWAT team guns him down. In the film Todd 
triumphantly graduates as valedictorian and 
successfully blackmails his former guidance 
counselor, Ed French, whom he threatens to accuse of 
pedophilia (thus rendering overt the homoerotic 
possibilities hinted at in both novella and film). The 
film’s final scenes crosscut between Dussander’s 
escape from his captors by suicide and Todd’s escape 
from French by blackmail, in which he repeats some 
of the lines Dussander himself had used in order to 
counter-blackmail Todd into submission earlier: “[A 



scandal like] this will never go away, not for you.” The 
film ends with a dimly lit close-up of the dead 
Dussander’s steely-eyed gaze; it is clear that 
Dussander’s spirit lives on through Todd. In other 
words, while the novella ends like a classic horror film 
in which the monster has been successfully 
vanquished (at least until its next reincarnation), the 
film ends like a contemporary or “postmodern” 

Gothic narrative in which the monster lives and is 
unveiled as part of ourselves rather than an alien 
force out there. 

This postmodern Gothic ending is crucial to 
understanding the complex and ambivalent 
spectatorial pleasures a film like Apt Pupil may 
enable us to indulge in as vicarious participants in the 
action. If we reflect on those pleasures, we might 
conclude that our identifying with Todd and 
Dussander as alternating victims and victimizers let 
us occupy the emotional positions of beater and 
beaten. That is, as with Freud’s voyeuristic child, part 
of the strange pleasures a film lik e Apt Pupil affords 
us is the recognition that we can vicariously occupy 
both the feminized space of the child being beaten 
and the masculinized space of the beater. 

This act of sadomasochistic film viewing is also 
enabled by the ritualistic nature of vicarious role- 
playing, with which we may dramatize, use, or 
interpret historical/social reality. Just as the subject 
status is substituted with another subject in beating 
fantasies, so too can the relations and conditions of 
the present enter into our sexualized fantasies. Citing 
Theodor Reik’s work on masochism, film theorist 
Kaja Silverman notes how within the beating fantasy, 
role-players often participate in the disavowal of 
national, racial, and historical settings, usually in the 
guise of sacrificial scenes of “primitives” in which the 
male sees other men offered up for castration and 
sacrifice to the gods. f 8^1 This process of disavowal is 
the hetero-cosmic impulse with which the subject 
fleshes out the contours of his/hersexual fantasy, 
unconsciously taking into account either the essential 
concern in such fantasies with subject-positioning 
and gender “roles’ TSql or the person’s need “to 
segregate the S&M situation from everyday life [by]... 
keying ... culturally general resources. ’ T 8^1 In 
employing the costumes and mise-en-scene of 
Nazism, the world in which the beatings occur 
becomes an “other,” a “barbaric” universe of regalia, 
concentration camps and gas chambers. [86] Thus. 






not only can we participate and witness torture 
imagining ourselves next in line; we also can 
transform our own age, historical moment and 
cultural subjectivity into a Nazi masquerade. 

In the film’s ambiguous ending, the monstrous not 
only runs free but is also part of us. One could argue 
that part of the frisson of watching films like Apt 
Pupil and The Night Porter which juxtapose Grand 
Guignol with the Holocaust and sexualized torture 
narratives is that these visualize “the problematic 
acceptance of the ‘enemy,’ meant at once as other 
than ourselves, as a psychological reality in itself and 
as a specular image of the heart of darkness within 
us.’ T 87 l Y et it is important to note that such an 
argument seems effective only in so far as it applies to 
the white male heterosexual point of view (as it does 
in both the novella and film versions of Apt Pupil). As 
Williams notes: 

Male masochism reflects oedipal law and 
subverts it at the same time. To Silverman 
..., an important aspect of this subversion 
lies in its construction of a ‘feminine’ yet 
heterosexual male subject. [88] 

It is more difficult to construct masochism as a 
subversive gesture when one employs a female body 
because masochism’s stance of passivity and 
vulnerability is “naturalized” as feminine. 

The pattern Williams describes certainly fits Apt 
Pupil, with its construction of monstrosity from the 
porous perspectives of two feminized yet heterosexual 
male subjects, who alternate between victim and 
victimizer, against the backdrops of misogyny and 
homoeroticism-homophobia. That claim is harder to 
make of a movie like The Night Porter, over which a 
furious debate rages as to whether or not this is a film 
from a woman’s point of view. f8o] The director 
Liliana Cavani is a woman and therefore may be 
trying to present deeper and unsettling truths about 
the female human condition), or the narrative focus 
may still be primarily about Max’s fantasy-nightmare 
(Max, played by Dirk Bogarde, is Nazi officer turned 
hotel night porter) and that Lucia (Max’s former 
“little girl” at the concentration camp, played by 
Charlotte Rampling, turned bourgeois wife to a 
famous conductor) is problematically constructed by 
the narrative as complicit with him. fool 


Ultimately, the narrative and spectatorial dynamics in 






Apt Pupil, the film, seems best described in the 
following way. The script tries to construct yet 
another clear binary between characters who are 
perpetrator and victim, linked to the heterosexual 
binary of masculine (perpetrator) and feminine 
(victim). Yet, this attempted construct is itself fraught 
with tensions. The male characters move across 
sadistic and masochistic positions (a movement 
denied to female characters) and across homophobia 
and homoeroticism (also denied to female 
characters). Thus, the film wrestles with the all too 
familiar theme of endangered masculinity. To cover 
over this problematic, in a move parallel to making 
women in slasher films hysterical so that men can be 
allowed to be terrified or feminized without the 
narrative’s threatening their masculinity, as theorized 
by Carol Clover, Apt Pupil constructs femininity as 
passive in order to form the right backdrop for this 
narrative of masculine endangerment. Yet what is 
unique to Apt Pupil is that hypermasculinity (both 
Todd and Dussander have to possess properties of the 
Ubermensch to be able to get away with what they do) 
is constructed as covert identification with the 
feminine—and emerges as an instantiation of the 
monstrous which is not out there but resides within 
us. 
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JUMP CUT 

A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 



Rosina hides her Jewish 
identity when she travels to 
England to become a 
governess, symbolically 
taking the name 
“Blackchurch.” 



Charles, the mind man, in 
his lab experimenting with 
photography. 



Rosina and Charles’ son 
Henry, the body man. 


Passion and 
a passion for learning 
in The Governess 

by Peter Lehman and Susan Hunt 

The 1998 film The Governess, written and directed by 
Sandra Goldbacher, begins with the death of a young 
Jewish woman’s beloved father in mid-i9th century 
London. In accordance with Jewish law, the woman, 
Rosina da Silva, is barred access to her father’s body 
in death. Later, for financial reasons, Rosina takes a 
job as governess in the family of a wealthy scientist, 
Charles Cavendish. By the end of the film, Rosina 
gains “access” to the bodies of both Charles and his 
son. Although the film belongs to the strong woman 
genre, its narrative deals with the woman in relation 
to both literal and symbolic access to the male body, 
the penis and the phallus in a manner that qualifies 
any simple affirmation of the heroine’s power. 

The film contrasts the bodies to which Rosina gains 
access—father and son—with the scientist father 
figure associated with the mind, and the handsome, 
athletic son linked more to his body. They both desire 
the beautiful Rosina who’s positioned between them. 
This configuration places the film within a larger 
narrative paradigm in literature and film, one 
structured around a mind/body opposition. In this 
paradigm, a conventionally attractive, intelligent 
young woman is engaged or married to an 
intellectual, often upper-class male, but is 
discontented. Her malaise is revealed to be sexual in 
nature when she meets a working class man 
associated more with his body than his mind who 
consequently awakens her sexuality. The “mind men” 
in these narratives are explicitly depicted as poor 
lovers and often subjected to a variety of narrative 
punishments. On the other hand, the “body men” 
demonstrate stellar sexual performance and in 
general have privileged status in the narrative. 











Rosina and Charles begin 
an affair after woking 
together in his lab. She 
takes a photo of him naked 
while he is sleeping which 
later distresses him to see. 



Rosina and Charles are 
playful and erotic together 
but she finally rejects him. 



Rosina discovers fixative in 
a process for which Charles 
takes credit. 


In addition to depicting differing, hierarchized 
masculinities, these narratives usually depict the 
domain of the mind, often equated with the upper- 
class, as stultifying—a spirit-shattering existence 
filled with pompous, shallow people—whereas the 
working class world of the body men has great 
vitality, as epitomized in Titanic. This scenario with 
deep-seated roots in Western narrative tradition 
resonates with particular force in 1990s Hollywood 
films; it proliferates in mainstream works such as 
Titanic(iggy), Legends of the Fall (1994), The Horse 
Whisperer^ 1998), Moonlight and Valentino (1995) 
and I.Q. (1994), as well as indie works such as The 
Piano (1993) and Sirens (1994), among many others 
(Lehman and Hunt). 

The ideology supported by these films reinforces the 
cultural cliches that intellectual men are inadequate 
lovers while working class or “earthy” men are 
inherently good lovers. The intellectual in Sirens bobs 
up and down on his wife as she stares vacantly at the 
ceiling, while the handyman—whom the wife goes to 
later that same night—immediately touches her in all 
the right places, giving her a furniture-gripping sexual 
experience. The brainy brother in Legends of the Fall 
fears his first sexual encounter with his fiancee, 
whereas the body brother is shown bringing the same 
woman repeated ecstasy their first night together 
(after the intellectual brother’s grisly death). Several 
assumptions are tacitly promulgated by these 
narratives: 1) power is obtained by controlling 
intelligent, attractive women through sexual 
performance, 2) women will benefit from the sexual 
experience the body men can give them, and 3) body 
men “have what it takes,” without developing their 
minds, to “give it to” women. In fact, as expressed in 
these films and other cultural venues, developing the 
intellect might actually undermine sexual appeal in 
that intellectuals are seen as socially-awkward nerds. 
Anti-intellectualism prevails. In these narratives, the 
body is “where it’s at,” so to speak, with an 
assumption that also has insidious undertones for 
women since they have historically been defined by 
culture as “bodies” more than “minds.” 

The emergence of the body guy as a prominent figure 
in twentieth century literary and filmic narratives and 
the common opposition between the body guy and the 
mind guy within such narratives is related to 
capitalism and its attendant urbanization. In his 
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book, Castration, Gary Taylor demonstrates that 
prior to Freud it was the testicles, not the penis, 
which dominated the literary and artistic 
representation of the male genitals. He links this to an 
agrarian economy where people were routinely 
exposed to the castration of farm animals, an act that 
removed the testicles, not the penis. Since Freud, 
however, the term castration has centered on the 
penis, not the testicles. Indeed, he virtually reverses 
the previous situation by minimizing mention of 
testicles in his writings. Taylor insightfully argues that 
this shift is directly attributable to the fact that Freud 
belonged to the first generation where the population 
pendulum had shifted from the farm and the land to 
the city; the majority of people were now cut off from 
the land and the people that lived and worked it. 

The implicatons of Freud’s over-emphasis on the 
penis are far-reaching and complex but for our 
purposes here, it is sufficient to note that capitalism 
and the rise of an urban economy were central to it. It 
is no coincidence that the emergence of the body guy 
in literature coincides with this new urbanization. 
Early major examples of the body guy include the 
gamekeeper in E. M. Forster’s Maurice and D. H. 
Lawrence’s Lady Chatterely’s Lover. In both novels 
the gamekeepers are highly sexualized in opposition 
to the upper-class men. Similarly, the split between 
the mind and the body figures prominently in 
Hermann Hesse’s novels such as Steppenwolf and 
Narcissus and Goldmund where, once again, 
sexuality is located in the realm of the body guy while 
it is excluded within the mind guy. 

As we have demonstrated in relationship to Titanic 
this mind guy/body guy paradigm has become very 
prominent in recent cinema (1999). The body guy 
figure in both literature and cinema is frequently tied 
to the land and/or the working classes and this can be 
understood in relationship to capitalism. Capitalism 
frequently creates nostalgia for a presumed lost past, 
though it is important to emphasize that those visions 
are of an idealized past that never existed. The 
gardeners, the gamekeepers, the cowboys, etc. that 
populate many of these narratives arose as highly 
romanticized, sexualized figures precisely when 
people were no longer in direct contact with them. 

The actualities of sweaty, smelly bodies inhabited by 
uneducated, crude, inarticulate, vulgar, rough men 




could disappear behind idealized images of a special 
relationship to the land, nature, and eroticism. And if 
one was not dealing with removed idealized figures of 
the land, the qualities attributed to those body guys 
found logical expression within the class distinction 
between blue collar and white collar workers. The 
blue collar workers became the class equivalent of the 
body guy, someone who worked with his hands rather 
than his mind and developed his muscles rather his 
brains. He may not have been close to the land but he 
was “close” to his body. 

In this paper, we will examine The Governess within 
the mind guy/body guy narrative paradigm and then 
compare and contrast it with Conceiving Ada, 
another independent film directed by a woman that 
engages similar issues. In The Governess, 
writer/director Goldbacher challenges some 
assumptions underlying these mind/body narratives. 
Rosina is drawn to the world of the mind, her sexual 
passion awakened by intellectual stimulation. When 
her employer Charles Cavendish learns of Rosina’s 
illicit forays into his laboratory—a space forbidden to 
all family members—he makes her his assistant. 
Together they experiment with photography, seeking 
to concoct the first fixative agent for photographic 
image preservation. Rosina and Charles begin a torrid 
sexual affair after a fertile intellectual and 
professional collaboration. Unlike the bumbling 
and/or cold-fish mind men of other 90s mind/body 
films, Charles is initially portrayed as a sensitive, 
passionate lover, within the constraints of his time. 

The body man, Charles’s son Henry lives outside the 
world of the mind, expelled from Oxford for wanton 
use of opium and prostitutes. We see Henry playing 
racquetball and frolicking on the beach, whereas 
Charles is associated solely with his scientific work. 
Like other body men in the paradigm, Henry is 
immediately attracted to the beautiful Rosina and 
confident in his advances toward her. In a major 
departure from the dominant pattern, Rosina rebuffs 
Henry in favor of Charles. For her, Charles has what 
she wants to learn, and her desire is as much cerebral 
as sexual. 

Henry’s lack of control over Rosina also departs from 
the 90s paradigm; there the body men seldom falter 
in their ability to win over seemingly inaccessible 
women; and they often have a degree of control over 
the women by literally saving them from physical 



and/or psychological deaths. Rose in Titanic actually 
says, “Jack saved me in every way a person can be 
saved,” and Ada in The Piano says, “Let Baines [the 
body man] save me.” Henry, though confident of his 
own body and abilities, displays shameless 
desperation when he cannot have Rosina: He cries 
hysterically, pleads, and runs after her. 
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Rosina as the woman in between subverts the 
dominant paradigm; she is not saved by a man but 
acts to direct the course of her own life, taking a job as 
a governess in the first place to avoid an arranged 
marriage. She then acts on her curiosity about 
Charles’s work, insists on an equal professional 
partnership with him after she becomes his assistant, 
and initiates sexual relations with both father and 
son. Visual control is equated with sexual control. 
Though she and Charles previously made love with 
their clothes on, Rosina removes his pants while he 
sleeps, exposing his genitals, and then takes a 
photograph of him. Similarly in a later scene Rosina 
orders Henry to undress for her and caresses his 
prone body, as does the camera in a way traditionally 
reserved for the female body. 

Although Goldbacher deviates in this way from the 
90s paradigm, she still maintains a basic opposition 
between mind men and body men. In other films of 
the pattern, mind men are subjected to humiliations 
and/or eliminated from the narrative while the body 
men assume privileged status. In The Governess, 
Charles is eventually revealed to be a decidedly 
unsympathetic character, a narcissist and sadist. 
Though Rosina contributes to his work by inventing a 
darkroom and inadvertently discovering the crucial 
ingredient for photographic fixation, he publicly 
denies her contribution and humiliates her in a 
sadistic fashion. As with other films in the paradigm, 
such cruelty is associated with the narrative trajectory 
of the mind men. Ada’s husband in The Piano chops 
off one of her fingers when he learns of her affair with 
body man Baines, leaving her unable to play the piano 
that she so passionately adores. Cal in Titanic slaps 
fiancee Rose when he learns of her affair with Jack 
and ultimately tries to kill both of them. Charles 
viciously turns on Rosina when she uses the camera 
lens, a phallic device he has forbidden her to handle, 
to photograph him naked as he sleeps deeply from too 
much alcohol. 

Though Henry’s body man is more unstable than 
others in the pattern, he’s a veritable saint compared 
to Charles, so that the narrative firmly maintains an 
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opposition between the two men. Charles ultimately 
attempts to control Rosina and deny her identity as 
an inventor/scientist. On the other hand, Henry gives 
himself over to Rosina’s sexual desires and also 
accepts her identity as a Jew, a vastly important 
aspect other life that she withheld from Charles. In 
contrast to Charles who could not respond when 
Rosina initiated playfulness, Henry offers her an 
opportunity to be playful. At one moment, we see 
Henry and Rosina gleefully dancing on a beach as 
Charles solemnly watches from afar. This scene is 
formally and thematically similar to one in Titanic in 
which Jack takes Rose from the sedate upper-class 
dining room to steerage for a “real party” and joyfully 
dances with her. Perhaps most significantly, body 
man Henry is depicted as potentially a better lover 
than Charles. Charles and Rosina make love with 
their clothing on and Charles’s hands shake as he 
touches her. Henry readily removes his clothing and 
touches Rosina in a confident, tender manner. And 
like other mind men in the 90s pattern, Charles is 
ultimately humiliated. In the film’s final scene, after 
Rosina has stolen one of his camera lenses and 
started a successful photography business in another 
city, Charles visits her studio and says, “I’m in your 
hands, Miss DaSilva. Do with me what you will.” 
Rosina’s response is to do nothing more than 
photograph him and he dejectedly leaves. 

In the course of exploring how the woman gains 
access to and control over the male body, The 
Governess includes two scenes of frontal male nudity. 
The first and perhaps more significant of the two 
occurs when Rosina takes nude photos of Charles as 
he sleeps. After she has finished, she leaves the 
photos for him and exits the room. When we next see 
Charles, he has a troubled look on his face as he 
examines a photo of himself with a magnifying glass. 
As a direct result of this experience of being 
photographed unaware and then seeing the results, he 
instantly ends his professional and personal relation 
with Rosina, even going so far as to take full credit for 
their co-authored scientific research which led to the 
discovery of photographic printing. To gain 
retribution, Rosina brings a copy of the offending 
photograph to a family dinner and boldly disrupts 
family life by marching up to Charles’s wife and 
presenting it to her. 


The above-described sequence of events is richly 
embedded within interconnecting threads. If at the 
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beginning of the film, as we have mentioned, the 
young woman was denied access to her literal father’s 
body, she now has gained access to and control over 
the symbolic father’s body. The control comes in both 
how she objectifies the body of the man in her 
photograph and then how she later uses that 
photograph for her purposes. One of the astonishing 
layers of complexity here comes from the manner in 
which the sequence references such accounts of the 
history of art, photography and cinema; it echoes 
both John Berger’s Ways of Seeing and Laura 
Mulvey’s “Visual Pleasure and the Narrative Cinema.” 
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It is now commonplace to acknowledge that the 
history of art, photography, and cinema objectified 
and eroticized the female body for the male, 
privileged viewer’s gaze. Yet Goldbacher here 
imagines the origin of photography as a moment that 
offered the possibility of a quite different direction. 
She depicts it as involving a mutual sharing and 
exploration of bodies with the woman behind the 
camera as well as in front of it and with the man in 
front of the camera as well as behind it. Within this 
context the patriarchal scientist’s response suggests 
why such an avenue was quickly shut off. The 
troubled image of Charles studying his genitals 
through a magnifying glass suggests his worry about 
something much more than his endowment (this is 
not another of the penis-size jokes that populate 
contemporary cinema). His disturbance at the very 
fact of the photograph indicates he has realized a 
central tenant of male nude photography—what 
Richard Dyer would so memorably describe as the 
fact that “the penis isn’t a patch on the phallus.” The 
issue is not this man’s penis. 




In fact, the film makes clear that Rosina is pleased 
with Charles as a lover and that she takes the picture 
as a memento of their bodily pleasure. This contrasts 
with penis-size jokes; in targeting an individual as the 
butt of the humor, such jokes end up glorifying 
better-endowed men who can satisfy women and 
whom women desire. Goldbacher makes clear that 
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the problem is the man’s, not the woman’s. Charles 
reads and responds to the photograph in a manner 
quite different from Rosina’s intent. Much as he is a 
symbolic father-figure in the film, his response 
symbolically encapsulates male responses within the 
history of photography—and cinema—to the male 
nude. That is, in looking at the male nude, the male 
viewer will discover that actual penises, when shown, 
are not what they are cracked up to be. In order to 
maintain the awe and mystique of the phallus, the 
penis has to remain hidden. 

Male nudity is thus also embedded within the 
mind/body split. At the moment that the governess 
takes the nude photograph, she both documents and 
finalizes the process of introducing the mind man into 
the world of the body, the realm of the senses. He 
originally inhabited the lofty realm of the mind via his 
immersion in mathematics and science. He does not 
envision photography being about faces, the nude 
body, or any other body of pleasure for that matter. In 
a sense, Rosina drags the mind man down into the 
world of the body and its pleasures. Feeling 
threatened, he responds by withdrawing back into the 
world of the mind and securing his symbolic position 
via his (false) claim to be the inventor of photography, 
what Western culture would typically call the “father 
of photography.” 

If on the one hand, Goldbacher elaborates a complex 
and profound representation of the penis, on the 
other, the narrative’s melodramatic consequences 
around the nude male body and its photograph place 
the film within an established 90s discourse about the 
penis. Beginning with The Crying Game (1993), the 
penis has commonly been shown within highly 
melodramatic contexts (Cobb, 1994; Angels and 
Insects, 1995) or it has precipitated such events after 
a slight narrative delay (American History X, 1998). 
Although these films contribute to breaking the taboo 
on the representation of the penis, they also 
contribute to a continuing cultural belief that showing 
the penis is, as it were, a big deal (Lehman). These 
films, The Governess included, all imply that images 
of penises have to be motivated by and/or precipitate 
extreme responses. In that regard, melodrama is not 
as far removed from awe and laughter as it may seem. 







The penis, if it is shown, has to elicit a strong 
response and melodrama is one such response.! 

The film’s second instance of male nudity, again 
thematically complex, is also melodramatic. The 
sequence involves the son rather than the father and 
once again centers upon the governess’ gazing upon 
and controlling the male body. The son, the body guy, 
has fallen in love with the governess. When he comes 
to her in her bedroom, she assertively commands, 
“Take your clothes off. Let me look at you,” and he 
complies. Although this scene has only glimpses of 
frontal nudity, it clearly refers back to the nude scene 
involving the photographing of the young man’s 
father. The governess demands access to the male 
body with an emphasis on looking. And both 
moments relate back to the beginning of the film with 
her blocked access to the dead father. 

Near the end of the film, after the governess rejects 
the son and leaves the family, we see the distraught 
young man emerging naked from a swim in the ocean. 
The glimpse of his penis in this shot is tied to the 
emotional anguish highly visible on his face. His 
nakedness, a sign of vulnerability, along with his 
behavior and intense emotional distress, indicate 
melodramatic excess, here illness. 

The Governess, then, is certainly unusual in relation 
to the mind/body split. It initially eroticizes the realm 
of the mind rather than the body. Then it proceeds to 
have the woman seize control over both the mind guy 
and body guy, in the process rejecting the promise of 
sexual fulfillment from the body guy that other films 
within the paradigm celebrate. At the end, we are left 
to admire the manner in which Rosina takes control 
over her life, seizes the photographic apparatus, and 
moves behind it rather than in front of it. From such a 
perspective, the film is quite remarkable. However, as 
so frequently happens with narratives that push in 
new directions, in an important way The Governess 
gets caught within the very paradigm it seeks to 
escape. 

At the end of the film the governess has sublimated 
her sexuality and become a symbolically powerful 
figure; the symbolic father figure now willingly sits in 
front of her camera as her subject. The film then 
reaffirms a central element of the dominant manner 
in which Western culture posits the mind/body split, 
as in the long religious tradition wherein high states 


of spiritual development of the soul are premised 
upon denial of bodily pleasures. And Freud’s well- 
known formulation of psychoanalytic sublimation 
echoes the same tradition. The Governess, in seeking 
to critique both poles of the mind/body split ends up 
reaffirming the polarity. Why should this woman pay 
such a price? She denies herself the pleasures of the 
body in order to occupy a position of power at the 
film’s conclusion. Perhaps the final nude image of the 
son on the beach inadvertently raises the same 
question. Rosina is not there to see his body; only we 
do. The son’s nudity seems to indicate his anguish at 
his loss, but that image of his youthful, sexual body is 
lost on the governess. This may serve for the audience 
as a punishment for her rejecting him. Within the 
film’s narrative logic of the film, she could have had 
the pleasure of this body so perhaps in the end the 
narrative reaffirms the body guy after all. 

The Governess bears comparison with the 1997 film 
Conceiving Ada, written and directed by Lynn 
Hershman Leeson. Both films feature intellectual 
women who are passionate about apparati related to 
image technology—the camera and computer—which 
belong to career fields that are still vastly male- 
dominated. The women in both films ultimately 
control the apparati by overcoming men who attempt 
to block them from progressing with their work. In 
Conceiving Ada, computer scientist and cyber¬ 
geneticist, Emmy, makes contact with the historical 
figure, Ada Byron Lovelace, daughter of the renown 
19th century poet, Lord Byron. The film is based upon 
the fact that Ada Lovelace, a mathematical genius, 
developed the first computer program long before the 
realization of the computer. Like The Governess, the 
film represents Ada as a woman who discovers the 
pleasures of sex with intellectual men. As Ada puts it, 
“There were times when my passion for learning was 
confused with, well, passion,” and she unashamedly 
seduces the men who teach her what she wants to 
know. Like Rosina in The Governess, she delightedly 
shares sex and intellectual work with them. As such, 
this is another film written and directed by a woman 
that locates female sexual pleasure in the realm of the 
mind man as opposed to the body man. 
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The modern day story line in Conceiving Ada 
complicates the scenario, however, in that Emmy 
lives with Nick, a man who is marked as a body guy 
through his muscled physique and association with 
the working class (we see him welding and working as 
a bartender). The mind man in Emmy’s life is her 
elderly mentor, Sims, an ailing, disembodied figure 
(played by Timothy Leary, strongly associated with 
the late 60s phrase “expand your mind”) with whom 
she only interacts via video camera and monitor. The 
world of the mind is still privileged in Conceiving 
Ada, but in the modern day version it is not 
connected to sex although intriguingly it is connected 
with procreation. 

The opening scene of the film shows Emmy and Nick 
making love in a highly conventional manner, after 
which Emmy immediately returns to work with her 
computer, prompting Nick to ask, “Now?” Emmy 
replies, “You inspire me,” in a tone more sarcastic 
than sincere. Nick is specifically banished from her 
intellectual domain (he is not allowed to touch her 
computer) and seems to primarily satisfy her physical 
needs which are totally separate from the exciting 
domain of her mind. Nick’s rivals are, as it were, Ada 
and Emmy’s commitment to her work. The opening 
sequence presents their lovemaking as little more 
than a pleasant distraction, not something that arises 
from or is connected to Emmy’s intellectual life, in 
contrast to the excitement of the sexual life between 
Rosina and Charles. 

The emphasis on mind over body is complicated by 
the body guy, however, in that Nick impregnates 
Emmy and vehemently encourages her to have the 
child, an event that takes Conceiving Ada in a 
different direction from The Governess. Although 
initially reluctant, Emmy decides to keep the fetus 
and is shown as quite content with motherhood in the 
film’s closing scene. This occurrence seems to 
contradict the depiction of the Victorian woman Ada’s 
dilemma as an intellectual woman. Ada feels her three 
children stifle her ability to complete her work, and 
she speaks disparagingly of motherhood: “While there 
was a wish for an heir, there was no real desire for 
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children.” At another point she remarks, 

I don’t know how my children ever came 
out of me. They’re not what I wanted to 
come out of me. I don’t know them. 

Ada’s elision from history is not a result of her 
collaborator’s duplicity but arises instead from the 
fact that she simply does not have time to complete 
her work due to family commitments: 

I had no time to think and dream in 
peace...I was never independent of a 
pressure to do something I didn’t want to 
do...all my energy was spent on trying to 
resist other peoples’ manipulations. 

Paradoxically, Emmy’s work becomes inextricably 
entwined with child-bearing. Because of a computer 
glitch involving a DNA chip, Emmy’s daughter, Claire, 
is born with Ada’s memory. Ada will now live on 
because of Emmy’s work with cyber-genetics and the 
fact that Claire will literally keep Ada alive and 
perhaps pass her on to future generations. In the final 
shot of the film, Emmy is shown happily caressing 
Claire as they watch Ada on the computer, implying 
that Emmy’s “real” contribution to society and the 
source of her power within society rests with her 
curly-haired beauty of a child. Emmy now spends 
time structuring Claire’s life, reminding her about her 
math homework, piano lessons and a baseball game 
and telling her that she only gets two hours a week to 
work on the “Ada” computer program. The film 
positions Emmy to redirect her energies away from 
the computer to her pregnancy in that her obsession 
with work is unhealthy. Her obstetrician says to her, 

You’re going to have to abstain from 
cigarettes, alcohol, caffeine, fatty foods, 
strenuous exercise and working long 
extended hours has to stop. 

When Emmy responds, “You’re sounding just like 
Nicholas,” the doctor replies, “You ought to listen to 
Nicholas a little bit.” This depiction supports the 
stereotypes of intellectuals as anti-social and focused 
on mental matters to the point of self-neglect. In 
addition, the emphasis on child-bearing in 
Conceiving Ada is disturbing at this historical 



moment. 


Certain career fields have only readily been open to 
women in the West for around the last twenty-five 
years. Although women have succeeded in these 
previously male-dominated fields in record numbers, 
representations of women being excited about and 
enjoying their careers are nearly absent. Media have 
focused instead on career women having babies 
and/or expressing discontent with their life choices. 
Hollywood films have featured dysfunctional career 
women who must be brought under control and/or 
learn to be better mothers; these include Fatal 
Attraction (1987), Baby Boom (1987), Junior (1994), 
Disclosure (1994), One Fine Day (1996/, The Horse 
Whisperer (T998), I Am Sam (2001), and Kate & 
Leopold (2001). 

This notion of the subordination of career to 
childbearing is depicted also in Marleen Gorris’s 1995 
film Antonia’s Line that sees women’s contribution to 
“the world” as a matter of passing on genes. Antonia 
raises a daughter as a single mother. The daughter, 
who becomes an artist, gets pregnant by a man she 
uses only for the purpose of conceiving and has a 
daughter. The third generation daughter matures into 
a brilliant mathematician/ musician who reluctantly 
decides to keep her fetus when impregnated by a 
childhood friend. Her daughter—the most beautiful of 
all with red, curly hair and pouty lips (similar in 
appearance to the actress who plays Claire in 
Conceiving Ada)— becomes a writer, the storyteller 
who documents Antonia’s life, the implication being 
that the very story we just watched may not have 
come into existence without such a long line of 
heirs. f 2I T he titles Antonia’s Line and Conceiving 
Ada both point to the presumed centrality of 
conception and lineage in relation to female control 
and power. 

The Victorian mathematician Ada asks if Emmy 
intends to save her and Emmy replies that she’s found 
a way to clone Ada’s memory so she can take her 
rightful place in history. From her deathbed, Ada says 
that she doesn’t want to colonize Emmy with her 
essence, but Emmy ignores Ada’s wishes and 
proceeds with a cyber-genetic experiment that gives 
her daughter Ada’s memory, voice and spirit. Ada’s 
essence will be saved by the child Emmy has 
produced, implying that a human body is needed for a 
history to be perpetuated. 


Claire’s importance is further emphasized by Nick’s 
inexplicable disappearance from the narrative; Emmy 
and Claire sit in front of the computer in the way that 
Emmy and Nick had done previously. With the 
privileging of Claire’s character, the mind/body 
dichotomy in Conceiving Ada is specifically couched 
in terms of ideas/people, a notion that is reflected by 
the film’s title itself. Emmy is conceiving of Ada—re¬ 
inventing, re-formulating, re-envisioning her— 
through her ideas and work, and she has literally 
conceived Ada with the birth of Claire. Claire’s 
existence in many ways supplants the importance of 
Emmy’s work. Not only is Ada carried on by Claire, 
but Emmy too, in that Claire is learning mathematics 
and computer programming like her mother. 

The manner in which Conceiving Ada ends with the 
delighted woman’s devotion to her daughter contrasts 
sharply with the ending of The Governess where the 
woman steals the lens, seizes the means of 
photographic production, and sets up a business for 
herself (leaving the Cavendish’s young daughter she 
was hired to tutor). Although the two films may seem 
similar in depicting their heroines’s intellectual 
aspirations and sexuality, the narratives in fact are 
quite different. Conceiving Ada celebrates woman as 
mother and the mother-daughter bond (ironic in light 
of Ada’s story) while The Governess celebrates 
woman as independent, using her mind and her skills 
to accomplish her goals rather than relying on a 
future generation. The irony of Leeson’s 
representation of motherhood is that she as 
writer/producer/director resurrects Ada Lovelace 
through documenting her historical achievements in 
this film. Thus Conceiving Ada itself poses an 
alternative to literal genetic inheritance. 

The two films are ultimately similar in that a 
mind/body dichotomy is maintained through the 
representation of male characters. The appeal of the 
powerful male intellectuals is undercut while the body 
guys are depicted more favorably. Rosina rejects 
Charles who betrays rather than mentors her when he 
sits before her camera and says, “I’m in your hands, 
Miss DaSilva. Do with me what you will.” Similarly, in 
Conceiving Ada, Sims has no body and the other 
intellectuals Ada has relationships with fail to 
successfully mentor her. On the other hand, The 
Governess suggests that Rosina may have erred in 
rejecting body guy Henry. As previously mentioned, 
the last image of Henry shows him collapsing in grief 



over Rosina’s departure as he emerges from the sea 
nude. The image of his romantic suffering accentuates 
the attractiveness of his youthful, nude, well-toned 
body. This could have been Rosina’s. 

When Nick temporarily leaves in Conceiving Ada, 
Emmy is shown as distraught, unable to work, and 
delighted when her man returns. Also, Nick shops for 
groceries, cooks, serves meals and generally looks out 
for Emmy’s health. Emmy is even indebted to Nick in 
that his meddling with the computer to sabotage her 
work (out of concern for her health) serendipitously 
produces the outcome for which Emmy is looking. 
And of course, he is half-responsible for conceiving 
the beloved Claire. Although body guy Nick may be 
living elsewhere at the film’s close, his role as a father 
and non-intellectual is depicted as crucial for their 
daughter’s mental health. Emmy tells Claire that Nick 
will be coming later to take her to a baseball game, 
and she must do this to live a “normal childhood.” 

The body guy is “the man for the job” sexually, 
socially, and spiritually. IA1 

In Conceiving Ada, a mind/body polarity is also 
affirmed by Emmy’s visual presentation. Emmy 
begins the film with flowing, red, wavy hair, but in a 
gesture to protest being pregnant, she herself cuts it 
off into a short, boxy, less flattering style. At the film’s 
close, Emmy wears her hair long again and her facial 
beauty is accentuated with more make-up than she 
has previously worn. In fact, the return of her beauty 
is presented in a particularly dramatic manner. After 
Emmy parks the motorcycle she’s been riding, she 
and Claire sit at a computer. As they sit, Emmy still 
wears a helmet, but then removes it, shaking her long 
hair to loosen it fashion-model style. Although this 
scene—the narrative’s denouement—emphasizes the 
mother and daughter’s shared immersion in the 
computer as a source of pleasure and fulfillment 
(Claire can’t wait to work on Emmy’s computer 
program), the final image of them emphasizes their 
physical attractiveness. Emmy and Claire nearly face 
the camera in a tight medium shot that is eventually 
freeze-framed. Their gaze at the off-screen computer 
monitor becomes a moment for film spectators to 
marvel over their resemblance to each other and their 
beauty. Thus, Emmy’s conventional attractiveness 
and her motherhood locate her firmly within the 
domain of the body and traditional femininity. 

Compared to Conceiving Ada, The Governess may 


seem to cross the mind/body dichotomy in presenting 
female accomplishment and satisfaction, but it also 
maintains the split in two ways. First, as we have 
noted, at the end of the film, Rosina appears to have 
abandoned bodily pleasures, sublimating them 
entirely to her work. If she once knew interrelated 
mind/body pleasures, she now seems to have lost 
sexual pleasure. Ironically, the very nature of her 
work reinstates an ideas/people dichotomy. Rosina 
insists on using the camera and photographic 
processes to capture and fix the images of people as 
opposed to Charles’ insisting on using the camera 
only to document items for scientific research. 

Directors Goldbacher, Leeson, and Gorris all 
associate their heroines with functions of permanence 
and immortality, be it through giving birth to children 
who embody the future or capturing images of bodies 
on film for the future. The Governess at least poses an 
alternative to both traditional notions of immortality 
and a body/mind separation by linking curiosity and 
intellectual pursuit to the site of the body—the locus 
of traditional sexuality—thus opening a space to 
explore imaginative, alternative sexualities. 

To endnotes and bibliography 
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Notes 

In a somewhat parallel manner, Heather MacDonald’s 
play Dream of a Common Language (1993) stages male 
nudity with reference to art history in a highly 
melodramatic way. In the play, set in 1874, the wife of a 
well-known male artist, and herself a former artist forces a 
male friend at gunpoint to pose nude for her (see Lehman). 

The pregnancy motif is encapsulated by a character in 
Antonia’s Line who is constantly pregnant because she 
loves the state of being pregnant (and always appears in a 
full term condition on screen). Rather than stop getting 
pregnant, she bears a massive number of children and dies 
at a relatively young age. 

3. The privileging of body men also occurs in Antonia’s 
Line. When the artist daughter wants to get pregnant she 
finds a buff, black leather-jacketed motorcyclist who makes 
passionate love to her repeatedly and impregnates her on 
the first try. On the other hand, Antonia’s brilliant 
granddaughter, Therese, picks up an intellectual graduate 
student in a bar who is ultimately humiliated. The student 
is shown feverishly relating his ideas about socialism, 
capitalism and the impact of society on male/female 
relationships to Therese, but his mental enthusiasm is 
undercut in the next scene when he is shown standing 
naked on the sidewalk with a newspaper over his groin as 
Therese throws his clothes out a window. A female voice¬ 
over refers to his intellectual discourse as “self-indulgent 
blather” and goes on to say, 

She experimented with a few intellectuals, but 
found them wanting...nor was she compensated 
physically. 
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A.I.—Artificial Intelligence 



In A.I. the surrogate child’s 
pre-programmed love for 
his human adoptive mother 
sets a tone for the film’s 
affective register. Love in all 
its mind-blocking, 
sentimental naivety is 
stubbornly acted through— 
like a program. 


Saving one life: 

Spielberg’s Artificial Intelligence as 
redemptive memory of things 

by Drehli Robnik 

To a consciousness that suspects it has 
been abandoned by human beings, objects 
are superior. (Theodor W. Adorno) 

The following is a tentative exploration of affinities 
between Steven Spielberg’s and Siegfried Kracauer’s 
conceptions of cinema and memory. This filmmaker 
and this cultural theorist have missed each other in 
the histories of film and theory, but the visibility of 
concepts in Spielberg and the concepts of visibility in 
Kracauer echo each other. My point is not, however, 
that Spielberg is in any way “influenced” by Kracauer. 
In general, I am not drawing on notions of linearity 
and causality as they inform culturally hegemonic 
ways of understanding history, its temporality and its 
cinematic images. Rather, my emphasis is on 
memory: on cultural memory and cinema’s 
contribution to it. The empathetic and affective 
aspects of cinematic memory; questions of survival 
and redemption, as they are posed by the history of 
modernization; the possibility to reevaluate 
reification and the love for “things”—these are key 
concepts and perspectives I will employ. My essay 
offers an interpretive reading of Spielberg with 
Kracauer (and vice versa) and of Spielberg’s role in 
blockbuster culture from the vantage point of A.I.— 
Artificial Intelligence (2001). 

The intelligence of 
Spielberg’s blockbusters 

In an article on Spielberg’s A.I.—Artificial 
Intelligence, philosopher of language John R. Searle 
accuses the film of missing the point of the research 
field of A.I.: In his view, Spielberg's film creates the 
impression that science is on the brink of creating 






In A.I. the Flesh Fair 
sequence reworks elements 
of the concentration camp 
in Schindler’s List, the slave 
ship in Amistad, and the 
landing sequence in Saving 
Private Ryan. 



Much like David in A.I., the 
boy protagonist of Empire 
of the Sun is victimized by 
history, infected by a 
delirious techno-mysticism, 
refused the possibility of 
being just a boy, and thus 
left not knowing quite who 
he is. 


machines with a consciousness. However, research on 
artificial intelligence, Searle asserts, has only striven 
for computerized simulations of human 
intelligence. £i]_Some film critics also disconnect 
Spielberg’s film from concepts of intelligence. To 
critic Kent Jones, A.I. shows once again that 
Spielberg’s intelligence is just “typically American 
know-how.” The spiritual dimension of intelligence, 
he implies, rather belongs to Stanley Kubrick from 
whom Spielberg took over the A.I. film project at an 
early stage. According to Jones, Kubrick placed his 
project “in the hands of someone he knew to be 
utterly incapable of grasping the problems it posed”; 
still, every image in the film is “haunted by Kubrick’s 
genius. ” f2l Tn his review of A.I., J. Hoberman poses a 
similar dilemma: “Does the artifice belong to 
Spielberg and the intelligence to Kubrick?" fql 

It’s easy to find Spielberg’s films simple-minded. It’s 
also easy to see a lot of intelligence in Kubrick’s, 
especially since many of his films take up the theme of 
intelligence. Kubrick’s films deal with intelligence by 
analyzing its cultural-technological artificiality—from 
evolutionary quantum leaps into using tools and 
computers to trained short-circuits of reasoning and 
to a boy’s sixth sense, back then referred to as 
“shining.” Spielberg’s films, on the other hand, can be 
cast as notoriously retrogressive and romantic. A.I. is 
so obviously not about questions of robotics and 
neurosciences, a more adequate title might have been 
Artificial Love. The problematic gift which robot-boy 
David is blessed with is, after all, not his outstanding 
intelligence, but his capability to love. The surrogate- 
child’s pre-programmed love for his human adoptive 
mother sets the tone for the film’s affective register; 
love, in all its mind-blocking, sentimental naivety, is 
stubbornly acted through—like a program. 

To dissolve the deadlocked opposition of (artificial) 
intelligence and love, I propose to take a larger look at 
how Spielberg conceives relations between cinema 
and love. His filmmaking involves an intelligence 
radically different from what Jones called a 
pragmatics of “know how.” My discussion of 
Spielbergian intelligence does not relate to a 
man/author but to a cinematically defined project 
recognizable in global mass culture by Spielberg’s 
name. To make an argument about his specifically 









History is the “list of death.” 
But cinema can rewrite it 
and miraculously turn it into 
a “list of life” which takes 
care of victims of 
modernization. 



In his 1990s films such as 
Saving Private Ryan, 
Spielberg focuses on 
moments of the characters’ 
suffering and also. 



....on what remains from 
humans who have suffered 
violent actions. 


cinematic kind of intelligence, I will make detours 
through Spielberg’s conceptions of history and 
memory and discuss his affinities with the film- 
aesthetics of Siegfried Kracauer before taking us back 
to Spielberg’s love with a difference. 

Intelligence can be basically described as the ability to 
understand. In Spielberg, the ability to understand 
means to understand and sympathize or rather 
empathize with others. To convey this kind of 
intelligence, Spielberg relies on the blockbuster - a 
type of film that appeals to most audiences and is as 
universally easily understood as it is globally 
profitable (A.i.’s relative box-office failure 
notwithstanding). Most blockbusters, especially 
Spielberg’s, are upgraded versions of a cinematic 
mode that has proven to be most reliable when it 
comes to ensuring the audience’s ease of 
understanding and empathy: the Hollywood genre 
movie. Hollywood blockbusters provide recognition 
value: their mode of address relies on a stereotyped 
audiovisual shorthand, but also on spectacle and 
affect, which is undergirded by cinema’s 
phenomenology of “affection by attraction.” That is, 
film can provoke understanding through empathy as 
a function of its capacity to provide sensual 
stimulation to the audience’s perceiving bodies. 

Seen this way, Spielberg’s Schindler’s List (1993) 
relies not only on sentiment and melodrama but also 
on its mobilizing near-compulsive mimetic emotions. 
These are the means it uses to unlocking apathetic 
indifference towards Jewish suffering in favor of 
something close to empathy in the film-consuming 
public spheres—even German and Austrian ones. l~4l 
This is not to underestimate the value of an 
audience’s gaining understanding through being 
“touched” by images and sounds, and having empathy 
generated in the sensual dialogue of the film 
experience, in the sense that Vivian Sobchack 
describes the phenomenology of film. [5] There is 
more at stake—more “intelligence” involved—than 
just the audience’s reflex response. It is even more 




than the “reflex of sympathy” which film critic Merten 
Worthmann sees triggered hv AZ.T 61 

Spielberg uses the intelligence contained in genre and 
affect in quite specific ways. He brings to 
contemporary Hollywood a concept of temporality 
and subjectivity not frequently found in U.S. genre 
cinema. The latter is predominantly pragmatic in 
orientation. It celebrates the attractiveness and sheer 
presence of problem-solving human action taking 
place in the here and now and directed at future 
goals. In contrast, Spielberg not only focuses on 
moments of the characters’ suffering and inability to 
act, but particularly in his 1990s films also on what 
remains from humans who have suffered violent 
actions. Spielberg's orientation toward these remains 
disengages genre cinema’s intelligence from its usual 
pragmatics of an embodied consciousness active in 
present space, and instead links the cinematic image 
to culturally mediated memory. One might argue that 
many recent Hollywood blockbusters manifest an 
obsession with memory, especially with the 
remembrance of disastrous historical events. If 
blockbuster sensibility can be seen as turning to 
appropriations of the past and its most critical 
moments, Spielberg's recent work—especially after 
the meaning-effects produced and symbolic capital 
accumulated by Schindler’s List —is paradigmatic to 
this turn. 

Redemption from oblivion 

Spielberg understands memory as offering a 
possibility for redemption. His concept of the relation 
of cinema and memory is close to the “redemption of 
physical reality” from the destructive course of 
history. This concept was articulated by Siegfried 
Kracauer in his aesthetics and phenomenology of film 
and re-evaluated in recent work by Heide 
Schleupmann, Gertrud Koch, and above all, Miriam 
Hansen. To Kracauer, film has the potential to form a 
cultural memory based on perception instead of on 
narrative. The cultural memory unique to film 
remains outside, even opposes the teleological 
mainstream of history. To be more specific, cinematic 
memory can oppose a historical dynamic determined 
by “grand narratives” and disciplinary forces of 
modernization. Film’s images can redeem material 
fragments of everyday life from oblivion; they can 
confront us, to the point of bodily encounter, with the 
detritus of reality left behind and neglected by ruling 


powers of history. [7] 

According to Kracauer’s version of realism, realist 
film breaks with modes of narrative closure, 
psychological motivation and centered subjectivity 
(the very aspects which contemporary film studies 
regard as “realist” in the classical Hollywood sense). 
This realism allows cinematic memory to gather up 
modernity’s waste product which is, as Heide 
Schleupmann insists, still modernity’s product. This 
means that film can affect our senses with images of a 
life that does not fit into the streamlined continuity of 
rationalization. To put it differently, in more 
Foucauldian terms: film can contribute to a memory 
of dispersed moments of potential resistance to 
disciplinary “bio-power.” Kracauer insists on film’s 
potential for alienation, for shifting a mass public 
away from normalized modes of perception. His view 
of film is thus linked to his concept of history, which 
he understands as a mode of experience rather than 
as a way of making meaning by narrative closure. In 
Kracauer, history provides for near-sensual 
encounters with a past which is indeterminate and in 
ruins and which eludes the grasp of teleological 
narratives. [8] 

In the context of my argument, it is important that 
Kracauer attributes film’s capacity to encapsulate 
memory not only to neorealism with its attention to 
the dispersed details of an unbearable everyday life, 
but also to Hollywood's sensation-oriented genres. 
He refers to slapstick comedy with its affinity to the 
undetermined and fortuitous, and to the way thrillers, 
war and disaster movies toy with somatic perceptions 
of horror. In this latter respect, Kracauer’s i960 
Theory of Film is a liberalized version of the radical 
sensualism articulated in his unpublished notes to 
this book. In his 1940 notes, as interpreted by Miriam 
Hansen, Kracauer saw film as seizing “the human 
being with skin and hair,” which is why “[t]he ‘ego’ of 
the human being assigned to film is subject to 
permanent dissolution, is incessantly exploded by 
material phenomena. ’T qI 

We might compare this statement to the landing- 
sequence of Spielberg’s Saving Private Ryan (1998). 
This sequence plunges its audiences into a cinematic 
immersion in 20th century’s destructive materiality. 

It exemplifies a sensualist aesthetics which highlights 
some of the affinities between Kracauer’s and 
Spielberg’s conceptions of history, memory and film 


aesthetics. fio] A.I. does not explode our sensorium in 
this manner, but equally partakes in Spielberg’s 
blockbuster-version of cinematic memory as 
escape/redemption from the history of 
modernization. While Saving Private Ryan provokes 
empathy with the experiences of disciplined bodies 
threatened with mass destruction through modern 
warfare, A.I. deals with destructive effects of 
disciplinary modernization itself. The fact that this 
film appears like a science fiction-version of 
Pinocchio does not contradict such an interpretation. 
Pinocchio— the late 19th century novel which in 
Kubrick’s drafts to A.i.’s script provided a guideline 
for the robot-boy’s quest for self-knowledge—can be 
read socially as narrating the effects of industrial and 
pedagogical discipline on an instrumentalized docile 
body. Till 

Between Schindler and Ryan, I had a lot 
of complaints from my kids that Iim not 
making movies for them anymore. I think 
A.I. is a movie for my own kids. £12] 

Spielberg’s words here might be understood as calling 
A.I. a children’s movie. Given the wide-spread 
prejudice against this type of film, it would be easy to 
use such a definition as an argument for the “lack of 
intelligence” that some critics see in A.I. But 
Spielberg’s statement also might imply that A.I. 
extends certain kinds of experience and subjectivity 
predominant in his 1990s films to the universe of 
children. A.I. once again shows that the 
memorialization of holocaust-survival is paradigmatic 
to Spielberg’s conception of memory and history. In 
particular, the “Flesh Fair“-sequence in A.I. reworks 
elements of the concentration camp in Schindler’s 
List, the slave-ship in Amistad (1997) and the 
landing-sequence in Saving Private Ryan. The Flesh 
Fair articulates in spectacular terms, invoking the 
aesthetics of cyberpunk, a master race’s deporting a 
minority, denying human rights to commodified 
living beings, and threatening horrifying physical 
dismemberment. Spielberg’s closest precursor to the 
confused robot-boy amid the Flesh Fair’s baroque 
architecture and destructive technological wizardry is, 
however, the kid protagonist of an earlier 
Spielbergian attempt at dealing with traumatic 
moments of World War II: the British boy in the 
Japanese internment camp of Empire of the Sun 
(1987). Much like David, that child is victimized by 
history, infected by delirious techno-mysticism, 




refused the possibility of being just a boy and thus left 
not quite knowing who he is. 

In Spielberg’s world, being human means living a 
problematic identity since people face the threat of 
being turned into expendable things. Seen another 
way, what does not fit into the historical course of 
rationalization-as-reification is the surplus of life 
within the thing, its suffering, need for love and 
protection. The living thing is in danger of a neglect 
which film has to counter. Schindler’s List, Amistad, 
Saving Private Ryan and A.I. acknowledge the 
traumatizing impact of a historical dynamic that leads 
to reification on a mass-scale. The rupture which the 
Shoah marks within disciplinary bio-power’s 
historical rationality is as paradigmatic for Spielberg 
as it is for Kracauer. In both Spielberg's film and 
Kracauer's reading of the philosophy of history 
through film aesthetics, the problem of surviving 
mass destruction is posed in terms of a crisis of 
memory. History appears as a narrative of destruction 
and loss; it cannot account for its victims and their 
experiences of suffering in a way suited to create 
empathetic memory. The creation of empathetic, 
affective memory is the key role of popular cinema. 
Cinematic memory can wrestle anecdotal “micro¬ 
narratives” of rescue and survival from the grand 
narratives of history. It can keep reification from 
producing nothing but oblivion by testifying to the life 
contained within the thing. The affirmation of cinema 
' s redemptive power over history becomes a tangible 
image in Spielberg's films. History is the “list of 
death.” Cinema, however, can rewrite it and, almost 
miraculously, turn it into a “list of life” which takes 
care of the victims of modernization. 

Both Kracauer and Spielberg see the modern mass- 
subject as having been uprooted from bourgeois 
definitions of being human. Modernization breaks 
with notions of organic, individual, self-evident 
personhood. With David, the robot-boy, this kind of 
radically modernized subjectivity is projected into a 
future (our present) in which life is really—not just 
formally—subsumed under technological capital. As 
A.i.’s tagline “His love is real. But he is not,” puts it, 
David is a thing and therefore not a real boy. But his 
suffering from the need for love is all-too real. This 
grants the thing a degree of reality which is 
problematic. The “realism” of the living, loving thing 
means that we cannot rely on binary differentiations 
between the truth of humans and the falsity of things. 
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Schindler’s List relies not 
only on sentiment and 
melodrama but also on 
mobilizing near-compulsive 
mimetic emotions. 



In A.I. director Spielberg 
“digs in with his sweet little 
doll, all self-sufficient in 
plaything-paradise.” 
(Merten Worthmann) 


Think about things 

With their criticism of A.I., some reviewers take part 
in a discourse which objects to the confusion of 
categories between human and thing; they reassert an 
ontology of the genuinely human. For instance, 
Worthmann writes, 

In a peculiar way, the devotion to the 
sensing piece of progress is at odds with 
the current debate on evolutionary post¬ 
humanism. Without much ado, Spielberg 
sides with the Things to Come; what he 
celebrates about his favored object is, 
however, just something genuinely 
human: the capability to desire, far 
beyond reality, fig! 

Worthmann seemingly objects to the lack of a 
reference point from which to judge the robot’s non¬ 
identity: 

Instead of holding the mirror of a machine 
run hot up to the cold [humans] for the 
purpose of self-recognition, [Spielberg] 
digs in with his sweet little doll, all self- 
sufficient in plaything-paradise. [1 4] 

To Roger Ebert, things are more simple: 

[b]ecause the robot does not genuinely 
love. It genuinely only seems to love. We 
are expert at projecting human emotions 
into non-human subjects, from animals to 
clouds to computer games, but the 
emotions reside only in our minds. fiAl 

This criticism manifests a near-platonic insistence on 
essential, indivisible human properties similar to 
Searle’s argument: intelligence, love, emotions are all 
“ours.” To reject the robot’s subjectivity as an 
illegitimate pretension (“projection”) is to reassure 
oneself about self-identity, including melancholic 
self-recognition. To denounce the copy reinforces the 
model’s (humanity’s) power and self-sufficiency. As 





This is the womb to A.i.’s 
robot-boy born from a 
cyber-technological 
entertainment industry, 
which has now extended its 
reach from targeting 
families to materially 
producing them. 


Ebert puts it: 

'What responsibility does a human have to 
a robot that genuinely loves?’ the film 
asks, and the answer is: none. fihl 

These critiques mirror Vivian Sobchack’s argument 
about two earlier Spielberg films, Close Encounters of 
the Third Kind (1977) and E.T.—The Extraterrestrial 
(1982). To her these films exemplify a “conservative 
humanism” in postmodern science fiction, holding up 
a human model for alien resemblance and making 
non-adversary aliens appear “like us, only more 
so.’ TitI In writing on A.I., Worthmann sees David as 
“the better human being” who “finally re-discovers 
what [the humans] have lost” and takes this 
presupposed humanism into his conclusion on the 
film’s Flesh Fair-sequence: 

It would have been interesting in reversed 
terms: if the execution of machines had 
actually looked like a humane act, a 
beacon against the mechanization of all 
spheres of life. [18] 

However, Spielberg’s attitude towards subjectivized 
things is far from such Luddism. His empathy with 
the robot is closer to an idea promoted among others 
by Robert Trappl, director of the Austrian Research 
Institute for Artificial Intelligence: 

I could imagine at some point in time the 
existence of a movement that demands 
certain rights for robots and that one 
cannot just at will take out their 
batteries, fiol 

A fixation on childhood makes any indignation about 
reification impossible. This may sound like 
Worthmann on Spielberg, but it is actually Adorno on 
Kracauer. Adorno’s conclusion is worth quoting since 
it offers a revealing portrait of Kracauer’s thought: 

In Kracauer the fixation on childhood, as a 
fixation on play, takes the form of a 
fixation on the benignness of things;... 





one looks in vain in the storehouse of 
Kracauer’s intellectual motifs for 
indignation about reification. To a 
consciousness that suspects it has been 
abandoned by human beings, objects are 
superior. In them thought makes 
reparations for what human beings have 
done to the living. The state of innocence 
would be the condition of needy objects, 
shabby, despised objects alienated from 
their purposes. For Kracauer they alone 
embody something that would be other 
than the universal functional complex, and 
his idea of philosophy would be to lure 
their indiscernible life from them. [20] 

What Adorno refers to negatively is a current in 
Kracauer that sets the latter apart from the negative 
views of reification as commodification that were 
promoted in Frankfurt School cultural theories. To 
Kracauer, reification is a precondition for 
redemption. His early, Marxist-theological writings 
see as ambivalent the reified aesthetics of physical 
abstraction in rationalized mass culture. To Kracauer, 
reification reflects taylorized work processes, but it 
also contributes to liberating the modern subject from 
organicist and individualist definitions of being 
human, fell With Theory of Film, Kracauer’s 
perspective on redemption shifts from advocating a 
revolutionary break with modernity to taking up post¬ 
war and post-holocaust questions of survival. Now, a 
mass audience is seen as having sensual intimacy 
with the cinematic image-thing that treats the actor as 
“object among objects” and “explore[s] all of physical 
existence, human or nonhuman.” Such a cinematic 
experience provides viewers with possibilities for 
experiencing an indeterminate, fragmentized material 
world. fe2l 

Film allows for confrontations, unmediated by 
narrative teleology, with the horrors and senseless 
ruins of reality. Thus it can make us sensitive to the 
measureless inexhaustibility of life. This view of 
Kracauer's could be called his “post-apocalyptic 
vitalism.” In it body and image meet in mimetic 
affinity, the distinction between living people and 
dead objects in the image is incidental, and death 
becomes part of the “flow of life. ”[23] This is what 
Gertrud Koch, in her interpretation of Kracauer, 
labels “redemption via reification. ”£24} 






In Spielberg, it is vital that “life finds a way,” as a 
character in Jurassic Park (1993) puts it. Life will 
find its way through non-human forms if necessary. 
The task of film’s loving memory is to save what 
remains from mankind; it affirms post-human forms 
of survival. In Spielberg, those who survive are re¬ 
born not from organic reproduction but from the 
same history and reifying technology that they are 
miraculously saved from. His ambivalent stance 
towards modernity echoes Donna Haraway’s 
ambivalent concept of the cyborg. To her, the cyborg, 
“a hybrid of machine and organism, a creature of 
social reality as well as a creature of fiction,” 
designates forced adaptations of lives to globalized 
capitalism but also a way to “dissolv[e] Western 
selves in the interests of survival” and make new 
forms of subjectivity suited for mass-empowerment 
conceivable. 

The machine is us, our processes, an 
aspect of our embodiment. We can be 
responsible for machines; they do not 
dominate or threaten us. £25] 

In both Spielberg and Haraway, the pervasive 
reification-as-technologization of life has destructive 
effects on those without power, but it also leads to the 
frailness of distinctions between humans and things. 
However, Spielberg and Haraway crucially differ in 
their respective affirmations of hybrid life. Spielberg’s 
ethics of responsibility and survival remain 
ideologically attached to the nation. T 261 His concept 
of reproduction is non-heterosexual; but in a manner 
highly distinct from Haraway’s Marxist cyber¬ 
feminism, it is focused on redeeming surrogate 
fathers and families formed through male bonding. If 
at the end of Kracauer’s Theory of Film, the pathetic 
image of a “family of man” revealed by film “stands 
for the moment in which the fragments might find a 
new cohesion, ”[27] Spielberg’s paradigmatic 
community of survivors of history frequently forms a 
Band of Brothers. f 281 

However, more than reassert the importance of the 
family, as does much of Hollywood film, Spielberg 
shifts the task of reproducing/continuing the “flow of 
life” from organic biology to cinematic memory. 
Therefore, AJ.’s final sequence does not so much 
exemplify regression into oedipal fantasy as it does an 
apotheosis of film’s usefulness for surviving history. 

In that sequence, super-intelligent post-humans who 





mourn the disappearance of mankind revive for one 
day, from images stored in David’s memory, the robot 
boy’s adoptive mother. What counts is not the 
“obliterating solipsism” of the “mother-and-child 
reunion” lamented by Hoberman. Rather, as 
Hoberman himself notes, this “back-to-the-womb 
climax” is “a simulation, which is to say, it’s a 
movie. ” f2Ql After all, at the end of his day with the 
simulated mother, with happiness displayed in TV- 
commercial-like perfection, David does not go back to 
the womb. Rather he finally goes “to the place where 
dreams are born,” as it is said by AJ.’s voice-over 
narrator Ben Kingsley, who earlier personified 
witnessing and remembrance in Schindler’s List. The 
place where dreams are born is Hollywood. This is the 
womb to a robot-boy born from a cyber-technological 
entertainment industry, which now has extended its 
reach from targeting families to materially producing 
them. 

A.i.’s post-human anthropologists, reminiscent of 
Spielberg’s aliens in Close Encounters of the Third 
Kind, base their hermeneutics of a dead, yet 
unforgettable mankind on the storage of audiovisual 
memory-fragments. Hoberman reads this as an 
allegory of Spielberg’s memorial/revival relation to 
Kubrick: 

In somewhat the same fashion, Spielberg 
imagines himself to be keeping the idea of 
Kubrick alive. A.I. is artificial 
intelligence, f^ol 
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In Schindler’s List, Oskar 
Schindler’s cool-guy 
attitude and his drinking 
with SS officers in a 
fashionable night club 
remind us of Bogart’s 
Casablanca role as Rick. 



A.I. reworks moments from 
Spielberg’s own films and 
goes treasure-hunting in 
Hollywood’s vaults: 
Pinocchio, the Wizard of Oz 


Blockbuster culture 
as empathetic memory 

In press articles accompanying A.I.’s release, 
Spielberg’s “intelligence of memory” was described in 
a variety of metaphorical ways that highlighted his 
role as heir to Kubrick’s project. The metaphor of 
archeology was a rather obvious choice for 
commenting on the work of the director of the 
Indiana Jones-trilogy, especially in the year 2001 
which saw Hollywood blockbusters Tomb Raider, 
Atlantis: The Lost Empire and The Mummy Returns 
recycling parts of the Indiana Jones formula. 
Hoberman’s Village Voice review of A.I. was entitled 
“The Mommy Returns,” and Spielberg compared his 
work to an archeologist deciphering hieroglyphs: 

I felt like an Egyptologist, just digging up 
the past and trying to tell Stanley’s story 
without forgetting to tell my own. 

I could read [Kubrick’s] handwriting 
because I’d had 18 years of learning how 
to read his faxes. [31] 

Commenting on the production of A.I— in which 
Haley Joe Osment, the kid star from The Sixth Sense 
(1999), played the robot-boy—one critic also drew on 
obvious invocations of “shining” and a sixth sense 
seeing dead people. 

Spielberg and the cast claimed they felt 
the ghost of Kubrick lingering over the 
production, f 32I 

Finally, Spielberg makes this ghost appear as a kind 
of vampire: 

Most of our relationship was Stanley 
asking me questions, sucking my mind 
dry... I sort of infused the whole story with 
my way of telling a story... I had to kind of 
lose myself in his world... After his death I 
lost myself in my own world, having 
assimilated all this information, and then I 








had to tell my story. [33! 


(as Dr. Know), Gigolo Joe’s 
sampling Fred Astaire as a 
Gl Joe on the frontline of In A.i.’s relation to both invoking Kubrick’s “ghost” 
reified eroticism. and its larger cultural project, as I have traced above, 

the film intimates a connection between vampirism 
and historical anomaly. That connection allows 
another kind of reading of the film, a strong 
allegorical reading of a basic promise of cinema, 
namely that it allows an endless love to flow that can 
defy death. Such a flow of love occurs narratively and 
somatically, but also through the intertextual 
recycling of movies or other media elements in the 
memories of mass-cultural cinephilia. Thomas 
Elsaesser makes such a point about the vampirist 
aspect of cinephilia manifested by Coppola’s Bram 
Stoker’s Dracula (1992): 

[T]he very theme of the undead lies at the 
heart of cinema’s power and cultural 
presence... [Bjecause of its undead nature, 
the cinema perhaps does not have a 
history (of periods, styles, modes). It can 
only have fans, clans and believers, forever 
gathering to revive a fantasm or a trauma, 
a memory and an anticipation... [W]ho 
does not want the cinema to be the love 
that never dies?j_34] 

Spielberg’s ethics are haunted by Kracauer’s ghost. 
Such an interpretation can be drawn from another 
essay of Elsaesser’s, in which he comments on 
Schindler’s List. As a framework for understanding 
Spielberg’s ethics of death-defying memory, post- 
messianic theology might be a concept even more apt 
than vampirist mythology. A “cineaste’s theodicy” is 
Elsaesser’s term (borrowed from Leon Wieseltier) for 
Spielberg’s belief in the redemptive powers of cinema. 
In Elsaesser’s view, Schindler’s List manifests a 
“typically postmodern hubris,” that is “the faith that 
the cinema can redeem the past, rescue the real, and 
even rescue that which was never real. ”[35] 

In Miriam Hansen’s reading of the Schindler’s List, 
this memorial melodrama represents Spielberg’s 
attempt to revive a “popular modernism” which 
“would be capable of reflecting upon the shocks and 
scars inflicted by modernity on people’s lives in a 
generally accessible, public horizon. ”[36] The way the 
film’s conversion narrative transforms a glamorous 
showman from a profit-obsessed cynic into a 
responsible savior appears to Hansen to invert the 


narrative of Citizen Kane (1940). An even stronger 
case could be made for narrative and visual 
similarities to the conversion narrative of Casablanca 
(1942). Oskar Schindler’s cool-guy attitude and his 
drinking with SS officers in a fashionable night club at 
the beginning of Spielberg’s film are reminiscent of 
Humphrey Bogart’s Rick character. Schindler is an 
industrial entertainer. His redeeming what he 
preserves in lists stands as an allegory for an 
entertainment industry’s redeeming what it preserves 
in images. Such a secular messianist affirmation of 
popular cinema's cultural memory finds its full¬ 
blown version in A.I. “I also hope that A.I. has 
redemption,” says Spielberg. I~ 27 l In a world without 
God or a Blue Fairy, “something has survived” 
because film gives life—just as “the list is life.” The 
cinematic memories of just one resurrected robot-boy 
can redeem all mankind from oblivion: “Whoever 
saves one life, saves the world entire.” 

My toying here with promotional taglines from The 
Lost World: Jurassic Park (1997) and Schindler’s List 
brings into play an aspect of contemporary 
blockbuster culture’s role in creating remembrance. 
The recognition value of promotional slogans that 
condense whole movies is an example of the 
aesthetics and rhetoric of “high concept” blockbuster 
production and marketing. To characterize this 
contemporary form of filmmaking, Justin Wyatt 
quotes Spielberg’s claim that an idea comprised in 25 
words makes a good movie. IASI A film’s ad line 
provides an iron ration of sense in a highly abstracted 
and shareable form suited for maximum circulation 
in public spheres and popular memories. Seen this 
way, the abstraction performed by high concept 
enables the blockbuster’s “connectivity,” its ability to 
attach itself to various media and consumer cultural 
events. 

This is one starting point for Elsaesser’s concept of 
the blockbuster as both “time machine” and “life 
calendar.” Blockbusters modulate between different 
media, contexts of consumption and temporal orders. 
They fold our everyday habits into unforgettable- 
event-time, dwelling on spectacle, which in 
Spielberg’s recent films has come to include historical 
wars and catastrophes. IAqI Blockbuster culture's 
temporal modulation is also manifest in its obsessive 
revival and recentering of older pop cultural modes 
and formats. This kind of intertextual remembering 
forms a background to Spielberg’s recycling of 



fragments handed over to memory from Hollywood 
history. Thus A.I. combines reworkings of moments 
from Spielberg’s own films (e.g., the full moon from 
E.T., the aliens from Close Encounters ) with treasure¬ 
hunting in Hollywood’s waste deposits turned to 
vaults: Pinocchio, the Wizard of Oz (as Dr. Know), 
Gigolo Joe’s sampling Fred Astaire as a GI Joe on the 
frontline of reified eroticism. In Elsaesser’s 
perspective, the blockbuster’s fusion of anticipation 
and memory (which abstractions of films in taglines, 
trailers and a variety of merchandise modulate) can 
be seen as tracing a “flow of life” in continuous cycles. 
A constant generation of memories, a remembrance 
of previous identities, takes place in commodified, 
reified terms—to the point of “engineering 
childhood,” as Elsaesser puts it. 

[Spielberg’s films] have realized to its 
fullest illusion of presence the cinema's 
ability to connect past and future into a 
mythic ‘now,’ extending it to stories taken 
from history, and making even the 
disasters of the twentieth century fit 
family fare for the theme parks of the 
future... Across mythical stories of disaster 
and renewal, trauma and survival, [the 
blockbuster] also reconciles us to our 
mortality. f4ol 

To affectively heighten our sense of this “mythic 
now,” blockbusters rely on the strong somatic impact 
of their images and sounds. The phenomenology and 
temporality of the blockbuster experience is 
comparable to trauma. Blockbuster memories are 
possessive and hard to get rid of. As modulating 
image abstractions, they pervade media, markets and 
thus cultural memory. As spectacles affecting 
audiences sensually, they pervade consumers' 
sensoria and memories. These are the terms of Alison 
Landsberg's concept of film as “prosthetic memory.” 
Drawing not least on Kracauer, Landsberg argues that 
prosthetic memories are sensual, instead of merely 
narrative, memories of other people’s experiences in 
other times. In this way, prosthetic memories are 
what remain from film experiences. They circulate in 
public spheres, affect and implant themselves on 
perceiving bodies, allowing us to re-experience “with 
skin and hair” a past never lived through, thus 
potentially contributing to an “ethics of difference” 
and alliances of empathy with regard to politics of 
historical memory .[41} 




The blockbuster culture of memory roughly sketched 
here situates Spielberg’s miraculous project. It is 
within this specific historical context that his films 
explore ambivalent usages of that consumer culture’s 
memorial potentials. Paul Arthur points to the 
ambivalence of cinematic memory by referring to 
Schindler's List: 

Amon Goeth’s factory of death and Oskar 
Schindler’s factory of life (“They say no 
one dies here”) are equally integral to 
Hollywood’s Dream Factory ethos. [42! 

The dialectics of selection and list making in 
. Schindler’s List and all the brightly lit spaces 
reminiscent of movie sets or cinemas in Spielberg’s 
films, especially A./.’s Flesh Fair, let us put to the test 
the possibility of distinguishing between the two 
factories. Fascist mass destruction and capitalist mass 
exploitation of lives are not entirely unrelated. In this 
context, a similar problem is allegorically played out 
across the images and rhetorics of Spielberg’s project. 
That is, can cinema be distinguished from any other 
factory? Does it have an intelligence different from 
the pragmatic know-how of efficiency? Might film be 
the one object among objects, the one commodity 
among others that has miraculous powers beyond 
those of exchangeability? 

Miriam Hansen posed this problem in her redemptive 
critique of Walter Benjamin’s essay on cinematic 
reproduction. Is there a potential in film, she asks, 
that would resist the historical mainstream of 
modernization? Can cinema be a “medium of 
experience” and thus at least something else than a 
medium for flows of informational capital and a 
technology of social adjustment, “promoting and 
consummating the historical process”? ^! In just 
slightly less messianic terms, this question is also 
raised by Elsaesser: 

The evidence accumulated by the new film 
history that the cinema has behaved like 
any other capitalist industry... is 
insufficient for approaching the social and 
cultural role of the cinema ... [and its] 
existence in a cultural imaginary: that is, 
after all, where its aesthetics, its form, its 
coherencies and intensities, its pleasures 
and its limits take on meaning. [44! 




One of these limited but meaningful pleasures of 
cinema is the cultural memory it helps to form. 
Redeeming reality from history through memory, 
cinema also redeems itself from being just another 
medium rehearsing capitalist modernization. 
However, capitalism’s ongoing move from a 
disciplinary power mode to that of the “control 
societies,” that is, from moulding fixed subjectivities 
to modulating flexible ones, raises another question: 
Does cinematic memory’s countering the 
traumatizing history of disciplinary modernization 
contribute to people’s adjustment to “control 
culture”? f 4^1 Has not the cinematic memory of the 
blockbuster promoted subjectivities, temporalities 
and normalized modes of experience which are 
oriented towards the kind of self-control, flexibility 
and affectivity that capital nowadays expects from 
people? I think that the answer is yes, but I will not 
address this question further. 

Spielberg’s promotion of belief in cinema’s 
redemptive promise is more than just liberal ideology, 
despite its inherent contradictions and shortcomings. 
Such a concept of film’s potential keeps open the 
possibility of still posing the problem of historical 
remembrance through objects and affect in the mass- 
cultural terms of popular entertainment rather than 
relegating the problem entirely to arthouse 
innovations. 

In A.I. the promise is also a problem and is finally 
unfulfilled. At the film’s end, without his wish being 
granted, David gets happy, happy as the poor thing he 
remains. He cannot become a real boy since real 
humanity is some thing to be remembered. “However 
sentimental its intent though, this ending may 
actually be more hopeless than anything in Kubrick,” 
writes Hoberman,. In contrast, Kubrick’s long-time 
assistant Jan Harlan is “more than happy about 
[A.I.]; I’m ecstatic. It’s exactly what Stanley would 
have wanted. Well, second best to living.” f 461 Only a 
thin line separates Kubrick’s analytic understanding 
with its objectification of the all-too-human from 
Spielberg’s synthetic understanding through empathy 
with the object. It is as thin as the line that may keep 
blockbusters distinct from just a medium of market- 
based control. In the historical context of capitalism’s 
“self-perfection,” the achievement of Spielberg’s 
cinematic memory is this—it reconciles us to the 
ultimate second best that film can offer, to a cyborg 
life’s potentials for surviving disciplinary 



modernization and maybe even for becoming a little 
uncontrolled. Cinema's post-messianic and post¬ 
human second best is the memorial intelligence of a 
love that is real when we are not. 
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Nation, Family 
and Violence 
in Gladiator 

by Deborah Tudor 

Gladiator tells the story of Roman General Maximus 
Decimus Meridius, loyal to Caesar Marcus Aurelius. 
Maximus defeats the rebellious Germans in battle, 
and Caesar asks him to become Protector of Rome 
during a transition back to the Republic. Maximus 
does not want this; he tells Caesar he only wants to 
return home to Spain, to his wife and son. He 
promises the Emperor to think about it. 


Roman General Maximus 
Decimus Meridius. 



Emperor Marcus Aurelius 


Marcus Aurelius’ plan angers his son Commodus, 
who wants to succeed him as Caesar. Commodus kills 
his father, orders Maximus executed, and send 
Praetorians to murder Maximus’ family. Maximus 
escapes death, but is unable to save his family. 
Weakened by an injury, he is captured by slave 
traders and winds up in the North African gladiator 
school of the entrepreneur Proximo. Maximus 
becomes a famed gladiator called “The Spaniard.” 
Here he gains two companions, the German Hagen, 
and the African Juba, who becomes his confidante. 
Proximo takes his gladiators to Rome to fight in 
Commodus’ games. Maximus forms a plan. He will 
win in the Colosseum, get close to the new Emperor, 
and kill Commodus to avenge his family. 

Maximus nearly succeeds. During his first gladiatorial 
bout, he uses military tactics to defeat his group’s 
opponents. Maximus’ spectacular win excites the 
crowd to a frenzy, and they hail him as a hero. The 
Emperor comes into the arena to congratulate him. 
Maximus picks up an arrowhead intending to stab 
him but is prevented by the presence of the Emperor’s 
nephew Lucius. Commodus forces Maximus to reveal 
his identity. 


In the cells that night, Lucilla, Commodus’ sister and 







General Maximus and his 
men. 



Maximus’ ex-love, tries to recruit him to help 
overthrow her brother. She claims that he has great 
power over the mob and could use it to get rid of his 
enemy. Maximus is unconvinced at first, but 
eventually Lucilla and Gracchus, a senator, convince 
him to help. They plan to return him secretly to his 
troops who are quartered outside of Rome. Maximus 
will then march on Rome and dethrone Commodus. 
Their plot is uncovered. Maximus is taken prisoner by 
Commodus, who stabs him, and then fights him in the 
arena. Despite his wound, Maximus wins the fight. 
Before he dies, he orders the Praetorian Guard to free 
his men. His death reunites him with his wife and son 
in Elysium. 

What is this film about? 


Battle with the Germans, 
who are taken into slavery 
after the defeat. 



Battlefield camp in 
Germany. 



Scorched earth aftermath of 
battle with Germans. 


The U.S. press hailed Gladiator as a revival of a 
moribund Hollywood genre, the sword and sandal 
epic. However the film became a number of things to 
different people: Roman epic, moral drama, chance to 
view attractive male bodies, a high-concept, special- 
effects spectacle, action film, and a commentary on 
violent spectacle. 

The film contains a central revenge plot that presents 
itself as a story of a noble hero by using violence, 
family images, and slavery as plot devices to create 
sympathy for Maximus. Although the “spectacle as 
entertainment” thread is a strong part of the plot, the 
vengeance plot uses the spectacle of the gladiator 
sequences with their emphasis on violence and the 
male body to foreground Maximus’ degradation from 
honored general to slave. The gladiatorial combat that 
Maximus is forced to engage in also reinforces his 
status as a pragmatic man who does what he must. As 
he says to Proximo, “I kill because I am required to.” 

Maximus lacks self-reflectance, and his moral 
dilemmas are selective. He desires only political 
disengagement and retreat to the family circle. His 
heroism operates in the service of personal revenge. 
Thus, in the film ethical and moral dilemmas are 
expressed through feelings. This clearly moves the 
film into melodrama (Gledhill, 210). The 
melodramatic plot and characters and the visual 
spectacle merge into a post-classical, high-concept 
film. 


Gladiator can be considered post-classical in that it is 











Gladiator as a high concept 
film. 



Gladiatorial combat 
combines the spectacle of 
violence with the pathos of 
slavery. 



All Maximus’ violence is 
narratively justified, and the 
slavery is conveniently past 
and far away. 


a high-concept film that emphasizes strong, simple 
images with compositions that are able to convey a 
condensed version of the plot action. Justin Wyatt 
defines high-concept films as containing a 
“simplification of character and narrative, and a 
strong match between image and soundtrack 
throughout the film (Wyatt 16). In contemporary 
Hollywood, these characteristics of a high-concept 
film emerge from and are used to enhance marketing 
by having a “through-line” that is easily represented 
in star persona and strong simple graphics which are 
then used to advertise the film. 

“High concept films also rely on character types, 
strict genre parameters and a modular 
structure.”(Wyatt 195). All three of these narrative 
elements also help in marketing the product down the 
line, as the clearly defined, segmented narrative lends 
itself to future television sales, for example. In this 
case, the high concept nature of Gladiator affects the 
plot by draining complexity from the characters and 
the narrative situation. This aspect of high-concept 
film echoes the melodramatic genre, now merged 
with many other genres in blockbuster films, since it 
effectively uses emblematic character types that 
personalize social dilemmas. In its social effect, 
especially in the film Gladiator, this merging creating 
a high degree of masking for the ideological work of 
the film, which uses images of slavery, family, and 
violence to create an ersatz political morality tale with 
an apolitical hero. 

Slavery 

Gladiator depicts Maximus as a noble, incorruptible 
Spaniard who serves the Roman Empire as its 
“greatest general. “ In the film’s opening sequence, he 
leads his cavalry into battle against an army of 
Germans and destroys them with a combination of 
superior technology, and disciplined troop tactics. His 
personal courage is never in doubt. The opening 
battle, filmed with a skip-frame technique that creates 
a choppy, vicious-looking flow of action, focuses on 
his individual acts of stalwart bravery. 

After Maximus’ family dies he becomes a slave living 
in the gladiatorial school of Proximo. Gladiator uses 
slavery to represent the most degrading thing that can 
happen to a free person, in this case, a white man who 
has lost his powerful position in the government. 
Elements of the film thus create a comfort zone 






Maximus’ personal courage 
is never in doubt. 



The other slaves simply 
provide a colorful 
background to Maximus’ 
tale, where his slavery 
seems somehow “worse.” 



within which the audience can perceive slavery 
outside its usual historical context in the United 
States: the use of a white protagonist and the setting 
in ancient Rome. 

In terms of films that treat slavery, consider that 
Gladiator amassed $158 million in five weeks of 
release, and currently (May 2001) has worldwide box 
office revenues of $455 million dollars (Variety 10). 

In contrast, Beloved finished with a total of $22 
million, and Amistad ended its U.S. run with a total of 
$44 million. While their different versions of slavery 
narratives are not the only reason for these features’ 
relative success, the way slavery is represented may 
affect audience response to each film. Fictionalized 
accounts of U.S. slavery make audiences 
uncomfortable. Since Maximus and many other slaves 
in Gladiator are white men, slavery can be attributed 
to other things than race. Using the enslavement of a 
white protagonist in ancient Rome allows the 
audience to feel pity and righteous indignation for the 
hero without feeling any accompanying guilt. 

The film encourages the audience’s cathartic 
identification with Maximus’ enslavement. This is 
because he doesn't deserve it. He was not born a slave 
like other slaves in the film who mostly huddle in the 
background as extras. He is a free man who was part 
of the dominant political/military system and is now 
stripped of everything important to him. Therefore 
the audience is asked to feel that his slavery is 
somehow worse for him than for the other slaves in 
the film. 


Maximus is framed at an 
heroic low angle as the 
crowd showers him with 
rose petals. 


Except for two gladiator companions, the African 
Juba (Djimon Hounsou) and the German Hagen (Rolf 
Mueller), the other slaves simply provide colorful 
background to Maximus’ tale. Even Juba and Hagen 
remain relatively unknown to the audiences. We learn 
that Juba has a family but the film reveals nothing 
about Hagen. The presence of Juba, who becomes 
Maximus’ friend and fighting partner, only 
emphasizes the centrality of Maximus to the slavery 
thread of the narrative. This is no story of a man who 
fosters brotherhood or creates a slave revolt, but the 
story of one character with one personal goal. In 
terms of Maximus’ morality, his focus on revenge 
reveals the selectivity of his moral dilemmas. That 
some critics called the film a morality tale is 
perplexing. 








To hightlight this point, when Maximus succeeds in 
his goal of vengeance, he orders his former captain to 
free “his” men, i.e., the other gladiators, but this is 
only the favor granted by a generous general to his 
fighting troops. The film never presents an awakening 
within Maximus to the nature of slavery. Althouugh 
the filmmakers deserve credit for casting Djimon 
Hounsou as a gladiator, reminding us that history 
does not belong exclusively to white folks, the 
narrative ultimately has a noble white man freeing 
slaves for his own purposes. 

Violence 

The violence of the gladiatorial spectacles is one of the 
primary plot devices used to reveal the character of 
former General Maximus. Violent excess also is a 
consistently appearing element of melodrama 
(Gledhill 212). In a combination of melodrama with 
action film form, Maximus becomes “known” to the 
audience in the film’s second act through hyperbolic 
images of entertainment-combat which allow him to 
express his identity. But that identity is simplistic. 

The spectacles’ excess reduces the character to a one¬ 
dimensional, killing machine bent upon vengeance. 
The film also uses the gladiator scenes to contrast the 
“ennobled” violence of soldiering with the debased 
violence of gladiatorial combat, a contrast which then 
reinforces our understanding of Maximus’ basic 
“nobility” of character. 

The film presents these contrasts through visual 
parallels as well. The opening battle scene against the 
German begins with Maximus walking between two 
lines of soldiers who repeatedly salute him, calling 
him “General.” As the soldiers’ faces are featured in 
close-ups, their expressions indicate their faith in the 
general’s abilities. Maximus occasionally stops and 
has a word with a soldier, creating images of 
comradeship. This scene of war preparation and the 
subsequent battle scenes in Germania are shot with a 
cold blue light. This light appears again in the scene 
where Commodus and Lucilla stage a triumphal 
entrance into Rome, tying the two places together 
into an image of Empire. In these scenes, Maximus 
wears the full armor and fur-trimmed cape of his 
rank. Underlings seek his opinion, defer to him, and 
treat him with respect. 

Maximus is generally framed straight-on as he 


interacts with his troops before the battle, often with 
one or more of his men with him. Two exceptions are 
the opening shots in which he dreams of home and 
watches a European robin fly away and a shot in 
which he exhorts the cavalry to victory. This strategy 
of framing Maximus with his men indicates the bond 
between the General and the troops, a motif that 
becomes narratively important as it establishes their 
loyalty to him. 

A parallel scene occurs in the Zucchabar sequence. An 
extreme long shot establishes the scene outside the 
local arena. The camera tilts down and tracks into a 
medium close-up ending behind Maximus, visible 
through the wooden bars of a large cage holding the 
gladiators as they wait for battle. The sounds of a 
crowd, children and low-pitched chords are heard 
behind the sound of Maximus sharpening his blade as 
he sits. The scene cuts to a low angle, frontal, 
medium-long-shot of Maximus rising and walking 
between two rows of seated gladiators. As he passes 
between them looking straight ahead, the other 
fighters greet him respectfully with the title 
“Spaniard. ” Lisa Gerrard’s voice recurs on the 
soundtrack here, associated as always with home and 
here reminding us why Maximus fights. 

The scene’s framing echoes the pre-battle scene from 
the Germania sequence and creates a parallel between 
the two moments. Maximus has lost his status but 
retained his dignity, and his fighting skills have 
earned him the respect of the other gladiators. Unlike 
the pre-battle scene, however, we see no close-ups of 
the other men as they greet him and Maximus does 
not interact with any of the other gladiators, as he did 
with his soldiers. This difference in visual 
composition between the two moments emphasizes 
his feelings of “difference” from the other gladiators 
vs. his solidarity with the troops. 

When Maximus enters the arena, the framing shifts to 
a heroic low angle. Maximus pauses for a moment 
just inside the arena gate. A reverse shot reveals the 
multiple opponents he will face all alone. The scene 
cuts back to him, and the low-angle framing is more 
acute, as the camera has been moved to a position 
much closer to his body. The light falls from the 
upper-left, creating a halo on his bare sword arm, 
guiding the eye to, and emphasizing his biceps. The 
acute low angle picks out the abdominal muscles 
sculpted on his torso armor. The crowd showers him 



with rose petals as he stands there facing his 
opponents. Maximus becomes an powerful, iconic 
heroic figure through this type of framing and 
lighting. This simple, heroic image is a variation on 
the film’s poster image of Maximus and signals the 
film’s high concept origin. Additionally, this shot 
focuses on the body of the gladiator whereas General 
Maximus’ body was never so fetishized. This visual 
strategy emphasizes the difference between national 
function as a general and his entertainment function 
as a gladiator. Interestinglly, the film “crowns” 
Maximus as a hero through these visual strategies 
only after he becomes a gladiator. His status as 
general was not depicted in such heroic images, nor 
was his status as a warrior visually so dependent upon 
his body. This visual difference in fact reflects on both 
slavery’s control over the human body and the use of 
violence in entertainment. 

In press notes accompanying Gladiator, Ridley Scott 
says, 


Entertainment has frequently been used 
by leaders as a means to distract an 
abused citizenry...The gladiatorial games 
were such a distraction. Our story suggests 
that, should a hero arise out of the carnage 
of the arena, his popularity would give him 
tremendous power and were he to be a 
genuine champion of the people, he might 
threaten even the most absolute tyrant. 
(Fordham l) 

The director’s comments suggest that the film 
contains a social critique of spectacular violence. The 
film, however, folds itself into that use of violence as 
distraction, of using spectacle to distract the audience 
from the apolitical, unreflective nature of the hero, 
and from the film’s failure to reflect on its own 
contemporary use of violence. In short, the violence 
aids the simplified melodramatic structure and helps 
ensure that “moral conditions are expressed as the 
actions of melodramatic types.” (Gledhill 210) In this 
case, the physical actions of Maximus, a one¬ 
dimensional hero, expresses the film’s basic narrative 
discourse of “goodness. “ 

If it were to function as a mass-culture critique of the 
media spectacle of violence, Gladiator would have to 
produce an awareness of that critique within the 
audience, a critique that then would apply to this film 



as well. However, the film uses the violence for dual 
purposes. The ennobled violence of Maximus the 
general contrasts with the debased gladiatorial 
combat, and this contrast narratively functions to 
cement our understanding of Maximus’ nobility. 
Violence also propels the narrative toward its 
conclusion. With the weakness of script that often 
characterizes the action film genre, the film’s second 
act substitutes a series of escalating gladiatorial 
spectacles for dramatic conflict. 

In fact, the film promotes a belief in the value of 
military violence as a way of securing values. To 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius, General Maximus says he 
must believe that his soldiers died for a cause, and 
that cause is Rome, “the light.” Later, Maximus 
reveals his understanding of gladiatorial combat 
when he asks the audience, “Are you not entertained”. 
These lines and further scenes between Proximo 
(Oliver Reed) and Maximus reiterate the differences 
between the noble soldier and the crowd-pleasing 
gladiator. They also emphasize Maximus’ nobility, 
presenting him not as an entertainer, but a serious 
man of purpose. 

Despite such comparisons, the film relies on the 
spectacle of violence to resolve its personal conflict, 
encouraging the audience to accept Maximus’ 
violence as the necessary actions of a noble man 
reacting against the murder of his family. By 
encouraging us to identify with Maximus’ vengeance 
quest, by showing his nobility, and by demonstrating 
the necessity of violence to the accomplishment of his 
mission, the film sacrifices any gesture of self- 
awareness of or distance from “entertainment” 
violence that would let it serve as an autocritique of 
its own appeal through violence. 

Go to next page 
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Family, melodrama and politics 



“Family” personifies all that 
is important to Maximus. 



Lucilla, Emperor 
Commodus’ sister, is 
visually coded as the bad 
woman. Maximus calls her 
a creature of evasion, 
deceit, and intrigue. 



In contrast to its many moments of violence, the 
opening scene of the film establishes the significance 
of “home” as a privileged space in Maximus’ desires. 
The film opens with a closeup of a hand caressing a 
field of golden, waving wheat, whose color is 
enhanced by warm lighting. The sound of children 
laughing is heard and a Lisa Gerrard song called “The 
Wheat” plays on the soundtrack. The laughter fades, 
but the melancholy, evocative song provides a sound 
bridge to a medium closeup of Maximus standing on 
the battlefield. The lighting then shifts to the cold 
blue light characterizing the Germania sections, and 
the song segues to the film’s martial-sounding main 
theme. 

Before this battle, and before every conflict he enters, 
Maximus bends to the ground, and rubs some earth 
on his hands. This motif signifies several things, 
notably his preferred self-definition as a farmer. He 
later tells his comrade Quintus, who cannot imagine 
him as a farmer, that “dirt washes off easier than 
blood.” The gesture with his hands echoes his 
invocation of home as a reason for fighting. Later, as a 
gladiator, he uses the same gesture, and it recalls his 
home again and his family’s death which provides the 
motivation to fight. The earth on his hands is a 
talisman of home, farming, wife, son, and peace. 

Although Maximus’ wife and son personify all that is 
important to him, they remain idealized abstractions 
of home and family. We never even learn their names. 
The oddness of this omission is emphasized by the 
fact that the film finds time for Maximus to tell us the 
names of his two stolen horses. The film represents 
his family in an dreamy, idealized manner. His wife 
and young son play in the sunny wheat fields near 
their pink stone house. His wife is coded as a 
beautiful “natural” woman with long, flowing black 
hair and no apparent makeup. She wears a simple 
beige gown, with only one piece of jewelry, a silver 
bracelet. She is the exact opposite of the gorgeously 
dressed, heavily bejeweled Lucilla, Commodus’ sister, 
whom Maximus describes as a creature of evasion, 





The Emperor and his sister 
at court. 



The Emperor has the visual 
coding of physical 
weakness, vanity, pride, 
and ambition. 



Gladiator encourages us to 
participate emotionally in 
violence. 


deceit, and intrigue. This visual opposition signifies 
the wife’s authenticity, her status as a real woman 
without the artifice that Maximus despises in Lucilla. 
The wife and son, consistently framed in the glowing 
wheat fields of Maximus’ memory, become visual 
symbols of fecundity, continuity and authenticity. In 
the film’s terms, however, their authentic life must 
exist outside the realm of politics and eventually only 
in Elysium. 

Maximus’ wife and child suffer the fate of crucifixion 
and burning. The melodramatic excess of their deaths 
is important, because by giving the hero such a 
vicious crime to avenge, it intensifies the economy of 
sympathy the audience enters into with him. This 
horrific family murder manipulates the audience into 
accepting large doses of violence because our outrage 
has been activated by the images of their torture and 
murder. Throughout, cinematic violence occurs in the 
service of the ideal of the family, making it acceptable, 
even justifiable. 

The family’s deaths and Maximus’ subsequent 
enslavement in fact parallels his own actions as a 
Roman general, in which he himself was responsible 
for destroying many “barbarian” families and 
homestead through acts of war. However, in 
melodrama excess is linked to the production of 
character’s identities (Gledhill 212). The excessive 
nature of Maximus’ family’s death helps define 
Maximus as a melodramatic type; he functions as an 
exemplar of revenge for his family. 

Instead of being portrayed with complex human 
behavior or the inner conflict of the dramatic hero, 
Maximus is depicted as a simple character, a good 
soldier who does not think much for himself. He is 
simply good. He is given no contradictions, no 
internal conflict, no tragic flaws. Maximus reveals no 
self-awareness about the similarity between his fate 
and that of the men and women he defeated for the 
Empire. The film does not endow Maximus with self¬ 
reflectance; he remains an iconic melodramatic 
figure. 

Maximus suffers the same fate, slavery, as that of 
many of the “barbarians” he conquered on behalf of 
Rome. He has spent his career burning homesteads, 
creating widows and orphans. Historically, Rome’s 
defeated opponents were taken as slaves, so the 
“barbarians” Maximus defeated for the “light of 







Rome” suffered that fate that is ultimately his too. 

The film broaches this question of their similar fates 
only briefly without exploring it, and it is particularly 
important to the plot that Maximus’ fate appear cruel 
and harsh, undeserved by such a good man. 

The script’s lack of self-awareness becomes even more 
evident when Hagen, a German gladiator, asks 
Maximus if he had victories in Germania. Maximus 
sidesteps this question as the film sidesteps the whole 
issue of its hero’s actions. This lack of recognition 
allows us to root whole-heartedly for Maximus to 
“win.” After all, his German opponents were not 
presented as sympathetic people; they were 
represented in a familiar way as the “barbaric 
hordes.” In the opening battle scenes, they remain a 
faceless group of fighters wearing animal skins and 
shouting gibberish at the well-disciplined Romans 
standing proud in their shiny armor. We must choose 
between the Romans, representing order, civilization, 
and some unspecified noble “idea,” and the 
barbarians who decapitate a Roman emissary and 
wave his head at their opponents. Similarly, Maximus’ 
gladiatorial opponents, with the exception of Tigris of 
Gaul, remain faceless fodder for the contests he wins 
as he journeys toward his ultimate confrontation with 
his noble villain. 

In true melodramatic fashion, Maximus’ opponent 
Commodus is also a character type: almost undiluted 
evil. Commodus kills his father and lusts after his 
sister Lucilla. He orders Maximus’ wife and son to be 
burned and crucified. He only occasionally displays 
affection for one person, a nephew, and this affection 
quickly yields to cold manipulation. This reduction of 
character complexity to such single notes ensures that 
the audience will see the film as a programmatic 
melodrama of simple personal vengeance,bereft of 
political dimensions. 

Retreat from politics 

The film constantly reaffirms Maximus’ apolitical 
nature. Gladiator attempts to build in some vague 
senatorial opposition to Commodus’ tyranny, but this 
social plotline is not developed. Rather it represents a 
simple opposition to the dictator himself, not to the 
system. The previous Emperor Marcus Aurelius 
apparently faced no strong opposition and he is a 
benevolent Emperor in retrospect. Maximus’ loyalty 
is always personal. He will not accept Commodus 


because he suspects that he murdered Marcus 
Aurelius and because Maximus himself had an 
intense father-son bond with the late emperor. The 
nature of the hero’s dedication is personal, not 
political. 

In this way, Maximus is depicted as a man of action 
who is loyal to people, not ideas. His dying words in 
the Colosseum affirm his loyalty to a man when he 
says that republicanism “was the last wish of a dying 
man,” the late Marcus Aurelius. The charge Marcus 
Aurelius laid upon Maximus was sealed with kinship: 
“You are the son I should have had.” Maximus, the 
unthinking but loyal soldier, is the true heir to the 
Empire. He strives to kill Commodus only to avenge 
the deaths of Marcus Aurelius and his own family, not 
to remove a tyrant from Rome or to restore the 
republic. He apparently has no political ideals of his 
own except those bound up in a vague dream of a 
secure home for his own family. 

The film attempts but fails to represent Rome itself as 
an idealized democracy. Lucilla refers to Rome as an 
“idea” but the film never specifies this in practice, 
thus assuring that any political discourse in the film 
remains as dreamy a vision as Maximus’ homestead. 
When Maximus tells Marcus Aurelius that Rome is 
the “light,” his comment follows the viciously 
depicted defeat of the Germans in battle, which gives 
his comment a strong layer of unexplored irony. All 
that the film shows of Rome is conquest, spectacle, 
and tyrannous intrigue, thus negating any vision of 
Rome as a superior system of governance. 

Maximus only wants to go home. He doesn't want to 
be engaged in any political efforts. He wants his 
family and his dreamy Iberian farm, scented with 
jasmine and ringed with poplars. His is a beautiful 
dream of retreat from political engagement, away 
from any problems besetting society. 

Interestingly the film’s pastoral idealization of family 
life may have led to its presumed popularity with 
women. Women viewers were said to respond to the 
hero’s sweet devotion to his dead wife and child. In 
terms of such devotion, the characterization of 
Maximus appears to follow a shift in male action 
heroes that began in the early nineties. For example, 
in discussing The Terminator and Kindergarten Cop, 
Susan Jeffords notes the change in the 
Schwarzenegger characters that places their violence 



in the service of ideals of fatherhood and family 
(Jeffords, 140-178). The hero’s violence in the service 
of the family seems to be part of a growing 
mainstream trend. In another film, The Patriot, 
(Roland Emmerich, 2000) Mel Gibson plays a 
patriarch who only becomes engaged in the 
Revolutionary War after a British officer shoots one of 
his young sons and takes another to be executed. 
Unlike Maximus, this man becomes actively engaged 
in the political struggle of the American Revolution 
after the death of his son reveals the falsity of a 
neutral political position. 

Conservative “family-values” discourse disguises an 
ethos of fragmenting society into tribal units under a 
rhetoric of male and female responsibility to offspring 
and extended familiy. Taken further, this logic 
promotes a society linked by blood ties rather than a 
civic nation. It is a retrograde appeal that installs the 
family as the ultimate social bond, surpassing civic 
forms of community. 

Also in a conservative vein, Gladiator uses implicit 
but inaccurate audiovisual comparisons between the 
Roman Empire and the Nazi Reich. One shot in 
particular stands out. It starts in a widescreen close- 
up of the Roman Imperial Eagle (later co-opted into 
Nazi iconography); the camera tracks beneath the 
eagle and the scene cuts to an extreme long shot of 
the streets of Rome. A musical citation of Wagner’s 
Siegfried’s Funeral March plays over this sequence in 
which the images bear a striking resemblance to those 
in the Third Reich films of Leni Riefenstahl. In an 
interview with American Cinematographer, the 
filmmakers stated that they had viewed her films and 
also Albert Speer’s architectural designs to create the 
look of some Roman sequences (Bankston, 46-53). 
Thus the filmmakers appropriated sounds and images 
with politically and socially charged meaning, in this 
instance folding back the Roman imperial eagle, 
appropriated by the Nazis, into the Roman Empire, 
conflating two entirely different historical eras. This 
material possesses historically specific meanings 
prominently inscribed in 20th century political 
culture. Their use here creates parallels between the 
Roman Empire and Nazi Reich and exploits symbols 
of genocide to generate a doom-laden mood. Since the 
film resolutely marginalizes politicization in its 
narrative, the connotations are unsupported, without 
context. 



The film’s aestheticizing of political symbols without 
offering a counterbalancing political discourse, of 
emotionalizing violence without criticizing it, are part 
of the same process of fascist aesthetics identified by 
Susan Sontag years ago. The film diverts the audience 
from its lack of substance with violent spectacle yet 
asks them to “trust Maximus” as a noble man to 
reinstate vanished ideals and restore Rome’s “honor.” 
This call to trust a particular man and not a rule of 
law reveals the nature of the film’s political discourse. 

Gladiator is a program piece whose plot could be 
imported into any number of film genres: cop story, a 
western, or a science fiction film. The film lacks 
particularity in terms of Roman political culture 
which reduces its “Roman-ness” to background 
exotica for a male melodrama. The simple nature of 
its melodramatic characters meshes smoothly with 
the notion of the contemporary high-concept film that 
mainly provides spectacle for its audiences. The film 
then uses spectacle as a physical demonstration of 
moral qualities, thus providing a simplistic, 
melodramatic version of politics. Gladiator thus 
provides a concrete example of the power of visual 
spectacle to encourage viewers to find meaning and 
substance in a one-dimensional concept, to confuse 
melodrama’s positioning of cultural dilemmas as 
personal emotional ones, and to find satisfaction of its 
social problems within the inner, personal life of its 
hero. 
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Why the dancing diasporic 
desi men crossdressed 



Young men crossdressing 
at “India Night in Georgia.” 



Early image of Amitab 
Bachan, heartthrob and 
superstar of Bollywood film. 


by Anandam P. Kavoori 
and Christina A. Joseph[1] 

Prelude 

Announcer (walks to center of stage): 

Good evening, ladies and gentlemen. We have a 
special treat for you. It’s a first. This first research 
paper written as a performative text. [2] (Pause for 
sense of exaggeration). A research play, if you will. If 
you know of others, we suggest you keep that 
knowledge to yourself (Pause for humor). It’s a multi- 
media play—auto-ethnographic, self-reflexive, 
bilingual and perhaps humorous. 

Its narrative is structured through conversations 
between three sets of protagonists. The first are two 
anthropologists/ authors (referred to as Ai and A2— 
this rhymes with R2 and D2, if you know what I 
mean) who discuss the text of a Hindi film called 
Laawaris which means Orphaned and was made by 
the Bollywood director Prakash Mehra in 1981 and a 
dance by Indian film superstar Amitab Bachchan in 
the film where he dresses up as five different women. 
(Pause). Yes, Five. 

The dialogue between the anthropologists/ authors is 
interspersed with extracts/interpretations of 
interviews with the second set of protagonists, three 
Indian students at a southern American University 
who performed a version of the dance. Two Indian 
members of the audience who watched the 
performance make up the third set of protagonists. 
(They are referred to as Ri and R2, for Respondent). 


Finally, two narrators named “Made-to-Marcus” and 
“Vivid Mani” provide commentary/context/framing 
at different points in the play. You are probably 









Amitab in tough guy macho 
role. 



Poster for the film. These 
films are characterized by 
themes of violence, 
abandonment, and love. 


wondering what the names “Vivid Mani” and “Made 
to Marcus” mean. Well, you’ll need to until the end of 
the play. When I come back. Don’t worry about it 
right now. What’s important (and what you came to 
see anyway) is this research play, which begins with 
the discovery of a mystery. Enjoy the show. 

Act one: the mystery 

Ai andA2 stand under two spotlights at 
two ends of the stage. Projected on the 
screen between them are three images of 
billboards. The first has the words 
“Laawaris” emblazoned on the top with a 
picture of Amitab Bachchan dancing in a 
white suit, his chest open to midriff and 
his eyes hostile. The second billboard is 
for a show called “India Night in 
Georgia, ’ ’fsJ with a picture of four cross 
dressing men in the foreground. The third 
billboard reads simply “Crises of 
Representation” with blood dripping 
dramatically from the letters. 

Made to Marcus: 

"The popular Hindi film proves a 
considerable element of commonality to 
Indian communities, even among those 
were Hindi is not spoken, a profound 
homage to the Hindi film's rooted-ness 
in the deep mythic structures of Indian 
civilization. Across the globe, the 
popular Hindi film commands an 
extraordinary allegiance from 
Indians. " [ 4 1 

Vivid Mani: 

"The borderline work of culture demands 
an encounter with newness that is not 
part of the continuum of past and 
present. It creates a sense of the new 
as an insurgent act of cultural 
translation. Such art does not merely 
recall the past as social cause or 
aesthetic precedent; it renews the 
past, re-figuring it as a contingent 
'in-between' space, that innovates and 
interrupts the performance of the 
present. The 'past-present' becomes 
part of the necessity, not the 
nostalgia of living." r 51 

(Stridently). Ladies and gentlemen, it’s India Night 
from Georgia. (Ends lamely). Well, people talking 
about it anyway. 




Amitab crossdressing in 
Laawaris, dir. Prakash 
Mehra, 1981. 



Amitab does a dance where 
he dresses as five different 
women. 


Lights fade from the billboards. Ai picks 
up a chair next to him and moves to the 
middle of the room. Ri and R2join in 
from the other side of the stage. They hug 
each other, exchange abuses in Hindi, 
open cans ofBudiveiser and light 
cigarettes. Behind them the screen shows 
a concrete block of buildings with the 
words “Graduate Housing” written. An 
old Honda with a smashed headlight is 
superimposed on the building. A2 stands 
on one side of the stage. 

Ai: So what do you think of these guys crossdressing 
and dancing? 

Ri: I actually found it quite crass. 

Ai: Were you surprised to find who was playing 
Amitab Bachchan’s role? 

R2 :1 mean, if you know the guy, it’s hard to believe it. 

Ri: Yeah, especially given that he was doing it. He’s a 
seedha[6] guy and it was just a surprise to see him do 
it. 



Amitab dances as moti or 
the fat one. 


R2: Actually, the guy’s family is you know really part 
of the community and well regarded. It was just the 
contrast... 

Ri: You know it reminded me of Hijras. Just the 
whole thing was a turn off. Just can’t understand why 
they chose to do that dance. 

Ai: Yes, they did remind me of Hijras in India. 

A2 : 

"There is in India a community of 
people known as hijras described 
variously as eunuchs, transvestites, 
homosexual, bi-sexuals, hermaphrodites, 
androgynes and transsexuals. Hijras 
dress in women's garments. They imitate 
a woman's swaying walk, take female 
names upon being initiated into the 
community and affect in a comical way, 
women's mannerisms." [ 71 


Ai walks over to A2. 










Amitab as kali or the dark 
one teases a fair-skinned 
woman in the audience. 



Amitab mimics the 
mannersims of a hijra. 


Ai: So, the mystery is simply this: Why did four 
middle class good Indian-American boys, raised to 
behave properly, crossdress and dance lewdly in front 
of their families? 

Made to Marcus: 

"Men have cross-dressed for what have 
been considered erotic reasons deriving 
from psychopathological drives. In most 
western societies being a man and 
demonstrating masculinity is more 
highly prized than being a woman and 
displaying femininity. Some non-Western 
societies however are more tolerant and 
even encourage men to behave like women 
and women to act like men." [8 1 

A2 (pointing to Ri and R2): You know for audience 
members like these two students from India, this may 
be crass but I am sure that the performers didn’t have 
hijras on their mind. I mean they grew up in America. 

Ai: Well, let’s talk to them. But they did watch the 
original dance by Amitab Bachchan in Laowaris. 

First let’s see what that’s all about. What do you 
think, Made to Marcus? 



Made to Marcus: 

"Identity groups are about themselves, 
for themselves, and nobody else."J_9_L 

Act two: the motive 

Ri and R.2 pick up their chairs and leave. 

Ai andA2 move to two ends of the stage. 

The screen at the center of the stage now 
shows a medley of Amitab Bachchan 
shots from his various film magazine 
covers between the 70’s and 1990’s. 


Amitab strkes a languid Ma de to Marcus: 

pose as Iambi or the tall "Among the constituting elements of the 
one. Hindi film industry, the single most 

dominant group is the film's stars. 

With a powerful grip on people's 
imagination, 'star texts' compromising 
narratives of the film-stars' lives, 
are a constant preoccupation of film 
magazines." [ 101 


Vivid Mani: 

Amitab was not just a creation of film 
magazines. "Amitab introduced the motif 






Amitab as the dark one. 


of the angry young man to Indian 
cinema. This is at a time in the mid 
1970's when domestic politics was in a 
period of great turmoil, student unrest 
was height, and the employment 
prospects for educated young men were 
bleak at best." rill 


Ai: He articulated a sense of unrest and paradoxically 
of community. I will always remember the time 
Amitab almost died during the making of the film 
Coolie. I can’t think of anything else that drew India 
together—besides the assassination of Indira Gandhi 
—than those hours when we all thought that he was 
dead. 


The screen turns to a somber image of 
Amitab with his hands folded. A ticker 
tape at the bottom of the image runs the 
following statement as somber classical 
Indian music is played as background: 

"The passionate affection of the people 
in this country through prayers, are 
moments that I will carry as a huge 
debt on me, to my grave. There are no 
words to substitute this feeling of the 
extent of affection of my fans and well 
wishers and the awareness towards the 
potential that one human body 
possesses." [ 121 

A2: What I can't figure out is what possessed him to 
crossdress in Laawaris. 

Ai: Well, you got to see it in terms of the movie itself. 
Laawaris is a humdinger of a class conflict movie. It’s 
got all the redemptive pathos of The Wizard of Oz 
with its reiteration of the mythical centrism of the 
American farm. 

A2: Where is the American farm in Laawaris? You're 
stretching it. 

Ai: No, of course, it’s not the American farm, but it is 
about redemptive pathos Bollywood-style where 
cultural and class centrism are unproblematically 
gendered. 

The screen shows a sequence of scenes 
from the movie Laawaris with 
commentary from Made to Marcus and 





Vivid Money. Ai andA2 move to different 
corners of the stage. 

Made to Marcus: Laawaris literally means “Without 
an Heir” but it can also signify “Orphaned” more 
generally, somebody who has not been claimed by 
anybody, somebody whose parents do not want to 
acknowledge or accept. Somebody, in short, that 
society rejects. The movie Laawaris tells the story of 
one such boy. 

Vivid Mani: Here is how his story begins. A famous 
woman singer and a rich man are lovers. It is the rich 
man’s birthday (also India’s Independence Day). 

After performing one of her songs, she rushes into the 
arms of her lover backstage eager to tell him that this 
was a special song for him and to give him a special 
message—hat at the end of the year there will be three 
of them and not just two. The rich man withdraws 
from her and says: 

(Film excerpts plays on screen with 
subtitles ) [13} 

Rich Man: Who is this third person? Who 
is coming between us? 

Singer: The third person is no 
stranger. He is yours, a sign of our 
love. 

Rich Man: Don't say such disgusting 
things, such evil things. One's youth 
is meant for having fun, not for having 
kids. And there are so many people who 
want you. Don't tell me you are trying 
to pass this kid off as mine when there 
are so many others in your life. 

The Singer slaps the Rich Man 

Rich Man: Today is India's Independence 
Day, so go announce it from the Red 
Fort. [141 go announce it on the radio, 
go sing the song of my humiliation. And 
if you are not satisfied, then go 
somewhere where you will not have to 
reveal the father's name. 

Vivid Mani: The baby is given away to a drunk who 
beats the boy whenever he is drunk or so inclined. 

The boy grows up to into a strong, insolent, aggressive 
and self-confident hero. Amitab Bachchan plays the 
hero. 


(Cut to film excerpt.) 



Amitab: (in an aloof, rough voice) So 
where do I work? 

Factory Supervisor: You will work in 
that area of the factory. Hey, why are 
you speaking so angrily? Soften up. 

Amitab: This is my soft style, If I use 
my hard style, you will be quaking in 
your feet. 

Factory Supervisor: Ok, Ok, just do 
your work 

Need to Marcus: Amitab Bachchan displays a 

“contraction between detached stability 
into explosive force and back into 
self-enclosure. A device employed by 
other hero figures such as Clint 
Eastwood but in Bombay cinema it has 
become a distinctive marker of Amitab 
Bachchan. It is this behavior coupled 
with a distinct physical appearance 
that has been harnessed by Bachchan and 
the film makers in a series of roles 
that have inscribed him into 
contemporary Indian culture as a 
disruptive modern force that cannot be 
ignored." [ 151 

Vivid Mani: The young man goes to work and makes 
money. On his way home, his father asks him for 
money for alcohol. Amitab refuses and says he will 
beat him up if he asks him again. His father turns to 
him angrily and says: 

(Cut to film excerpt) 

Father: Oh, go away. You are trying to 
scare me? Just because I'm getting old, 
you are showing your strength? You are 
someone's else's child, that's why. If 
you were my child, you would have given 
me money for my drink. I spit on your 
money... 

Amitab: You are lying. You just want 
money for your drink, tell me that. If 
you are not my father, then whose son 
am I? 

Father: You belong to the garbage, rich 
people's garbage. These rich people eat 
and throw their leftovers in the 
garbage. You are that leftover. 

Made to Marcus: This paradigmatic scene in the film 
throws Amitab’s already embittered life completely 
off balance. He goes into a shouting and raving fit, 
which culminates in his going to an adda fi 61 and 




drinking himself into an aggressive somnolence. He 
finds a man in the adda who is crying because his 
father is dead. Amitab addresses him: 

(Cut to film excerpt) 

Amitab: So your father died yesterday 
and you are still crying? I just killed 
my father, do you see me crying? Let me 
tell you something. These are all false 
relationships. Leave them all behind 
and live like me, like a laawaris. 
You've spoiled my mood, yaar. 

Vivid Mani: Amitab turns to drinking and 
womanizing. In a whore house he meets a rich man’s 
son who employs him as a hired thug. He earns the 
respect of the rich man’s father (who happens to be 
his own father) and through a complex series of 
incidents finds validation and affection from the rich 
man’s sister and gains approval from the father. In a 
climactic scene where these relationships are 
established through the bonds of raakhi. f 17I Amitab 
says: 

Amitab: I have been abandoned all my 
life. That is all my worth is. 

Rich Man's father: Son, until yesterday 
you did not have a family. Today, you 
have a sister and a father. 

Amitab: I have had such a hard life 
that I thought my heart was not capable 
of any feelings. But today, my wounds 
have been healed and my heart is alive 
with feeling. If this is a dream, I 
hope that my eyes never open again. 

Go to next page 
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JUMP CUT 

A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 


Ai andA2 walk to the middle of the stage. 



Many college campuses 
have something like India 
Night, that draw desi, or 
diasporic South Asians from 
the campus and the 
surrounding area. 



Ai: Let’s talk about this last scene. I think it’s 
important for understanding the crossdressing dance. 

A 2 : Yeah, it’s paradigmatic in a number of ways. First, 
it brings to a close the basic premise of the film—that 
society only values those who belong. Amitab does 
not belong at birth; he does not belong to his drunken 
father; he does not belong to the workplace where he 
works. He only begins to belong when he is 
acknowledged by the class structure that he fights 
against. Specifically, the film seems to be saying that 
the vehicles which establishes his new identity are 
those of class excess (those of the rich man’s son’s 
repeating the sexual/ moral compromise of the 
father) but equally those of upper class magnanimity. 
The fact that Amitab’s salvation comes at the hand of 
the rich man’s daughter speaks to the inherent 
displacement of a lower class person like Amitab who 
can only be rehabilitated financially through the son 
and humanistically through the Active bonds of 
brotherhood bestowed by the daughter and the 
blessings of an unacknowledged paternity. 

Ai: I couldn't have put it better. 

Ai andA2 move to their corners of the 

stage. The screen lights up again. 


Amitab as moti acts 
raunchy and sexually 
aggressive. 


Need to Marcus: And what follows is important. 
Because soon after the raakhi is tied, Amitab realizes 
it’s his sister’s birthday. He then proceeds to sing the 
same song that years ago on his birthday his mother 
the singer had sung to his unacknowledged father. 
Each verse of this song shows Amitab in a different 
set of women’s clothes. The song is called “Mere 
Angane Mein” (In My Home).£i8J 


The screen shows Amitab Bachchan’s 
cross-dressing dance. Ai and A 2 pull out 
TV remotes from their pockets and pause 
the tape after each verse to offer analysis 
in shorthand by listing concepts that 
occur to them. 











Amitab as moti shakes his 
hips as the audience leers. 


First Verse (addressed by Amitab to the 
rich man's son): What are you doing in 
my home? If you are somebody important, 
then you are up to no good. 



Amitab as kali sings for 
another kali, who laughs at 
his antics. 


Ai and A 2 (speaking together): Class 
consciousness/over determined discourse/notion of 
home as moral center/agency and class/lower class as 
moral agent/discursive disruptions of class 
relations. TiqI 

Second Verse: If your wife is tall, she 
has a purpose. Stand her against the 
wall. You don't need a ladder anymore. 

Third Verse: If your wife is fat, she 
too has a purpose. Put her on the bed 
frame. What need do you have for a 
mattress? 

Ai and A2 (together): Gendered functionalities/ 
bodies and visual regimes/male agency in patriarchy/ 
femininity and normalcy/bodies and domesticity/ 
gender roles and class formation/hybrid sexualities/ 
hijra sexualities. 



Amitab falls to his feet as 
choti, or the small one. 


Fourth Verse: If your wife is dark, she 
too has a purpose. Put her inside your 
eyes. What need do you have for eye 
liner? 

Fifth Verse: If your wife is fair, she 
too has a purpose. Make her sit in a 
room. What need do you have for 
electricity? 

Sixth Verse: If your wife is small, she 
too has a purpose. Put her in your lap. 
What need do you have for children? 


Ai and A2 (together): Discursive constructions of 
femininity/patriarchal agency and feminine 
beauty/racialized norms of femininity/beauty and 
functionality/beauty and domesticity/color and 
female agency/color and functionality/body form and 
domesticity/femininity and childhood/gender and 
agency/hijra and hybrid sexualities. 





Ai andA2 walk to center of stage. 



Amitab as the dark one 
pretends to be cross-eyed, 
calling further attention to 
his inadequacy. 



Amitab as moti marches 
down th corridor, knocking 
people to the ground. 


A2: I’m lost in those words. We are at the end of this 
Act. (Pause for pun). So, what is the motive? 

Ai: Well, simply put, I guess it’s this. If what is being 
looked at is why a bunch of Indian American men 
crossdressed, then we needed to see what legitimated 
that act. Now, we have at least two answers: To 
understand the act, we first had to look at the overall 
discursive space that Amitab Bachchan occupies and 
then at the specific narrative space that this film and 
dance occupy. In both cases, the space is 
sociologically contingent on a number of historical 
and cultural forces. Amitab’s case rests on a specific 
model of masculinity and in the case of the film, that 
masculinity articulates an unambiguous vision of 
community. In the case of community in the Indian 
context, the song reifies through a hijra performance 
(i.e. with humor at a distorted 
femininity/masculinity) the racial, class and gender 
politics of the Indian middle class mainstream 
viewership and their concept of community. 


A2: In other words, the young men chose this song 
because it would sell and it made fun of women? 


Ai: Well, it’s never that simple, or maybe it is. I mean 
there is a lot more going on. Its performed in Georgia, 
remember. Let’s find out. 


Act three: revelation 


The screen in the center of the stage 
shows a bar with the words “The Blind 
Pig Tavern” on top. The TV shows a 
football game from the South Eastern 
Conference. Ai and three participants in 
the Crossdressing dance sit down. They 
open bottles of beers and start to drink. 

A2 (standing on one side of the stage): 

In the India Night version of Amitab Bachchan’s 
dance there were six participants in all. Five of the 
men dressed up as one of the women from each verse: 









tall (Iambi); fat (moti); dark/black (kali); fair/white 
(gori) and small (chhoti). Amitab was played by the 
sixth man. 

All six men are students. They met in college and 
were drawn to each other because of their Indian 
heritage. They visit each other frequently. Beer and 
football is usually involved. Their friendship was also 
built through other dances they have taken part in 
over their four years of college. Their crossdressing 
dance was performed in their senior year. The three 
students present tonight are Moti, Gori and the 
student we can call “American Amitab.” 

Made to Marcus: 

"Men form their gender identities by 
relating to the dominant values in the 
culture." f 2 01 However, "masculinity 
also varies within any one society by 
the various types of cultural groups 
that compose it. In the contemporary 
United States, masculinity is 
constructed differently by class 
culture, by race and ethnicity, and by 
age. The resulting matrix of 
masculinities is complicated and often 
the elements are cross-cutting, but 
without understanding this, we risk 
collapsing all masculinities into one 
hegemonic version." f211 

Ai: what made you decide on this act? 

American Amitab: The thing was that we had done a 
hhangra f 22] before and one last year, and we wanted 
to do something for laughs in place of something 
serious. And then Gori came up with the idea that 
let’s dress up and crossdress and we were like cool, 
let’s do that. Let’s do meera angane mey. 

Moti: Gori came up with idea. And since none of us 
was going to be here after this year, since this was our 
last time together, we were like let’s do something 
different. This was the last time we could do 
something together. 

Gori: It was pretty much the last time we could be 
together and we wanted to leave with a blast. We 
decided to something drastic actually, to do 
something different. 

Vivid Mani: The ideology of male friendship-loyalty, 
affection and trust has never gone out of style. 
Urbanization and bureaucratization, social and 
geographical mobility, all may foster instrumental 





and expedient relationships, but they surely induce a 
sense of individual isolation. f22l 

Ai walks over to A2: 

A2: So is this is what it’s about—a way for Indian 
American men to bond, to remove the individual 
isolation they live under in post-industrial America. 
What do you think, Vivid Mani? 

Vivid Mani: Well, you may have something there. 

"One of the most interesting phenomena 
at present is the appearance of so- 
called crises of masculinity in 
advanced industrial nations. There is a 
widespread popular and academic 
agreement that something is troubling 
men." r 2 41 

Ai: Not just any men but specifically Indian men 
raised in the United States. 

Ai walks back to the group, sits down and 
asks a question: 

Ai: Why do most Indian men raised in America not 
want to dance at these cultural festivals? 

Moti: In India, guys go and do garba and raas feAl and 
they already have skills to dance, but in America they 
grow up as guys so they cannot dance at all while the 
girls, since they are feminine, they can pull it off. 
That’s the reason why. I mean even when we dance, 
that is the problem: there is an overflow of girls but 
there are no guys to dance with. 

American Amitab: There are no open-minded guys 
who would come to the dance like we would. The girls 
want to be the center of attention on the stage. Guys 
here seem so uninterested. Usually the guys are not 
into cultural stuff, they just want to look good, show 
off, hang out and drink. They are not into the show. 
They will still go to garba, to hang out and look at the 
girls. 

A2: The real issue it seems is that dancing is culturally 
prescriptive for women and not for men. Hindi films 
reiterate these concerns by locating the female body 
as the central source of performative pleasure. In 
other words, film culture provides a vocabulary for 
dance performances for women in the Indian 
diaspora and not for Indian men. What do you think, 
Made to Marcus? 



Made to Marcus: I think you are on the right track. 

"The relationship between the male body 
and the dominant discourses of 
masculinity converges upon the issue of 
desire. Consumer culture stimulates 
men's desires to be attractive, 
intelligent and effectual individuals; 
the pleasure/desire axis thus sustains 
social forms which keep relationships 
as they are." T2 61 

Ai gets up from his chair and walks over 
toA2. 

Ai: It still leaves the all-important question 
unanswered. If they did it out of a need for the 
articulation of a desi masculinity in the diaspora, how 
did they traverse the gendered/ sexualized terrain of 
the performance in the film itself? 

Moti, Gori and American Amitab walk off 
stage. 

A2: Well, lets look and compare. 

The center of the stage has now has two 
screens. On one screen , there is the India 
Night dance which is screened and on the 
other Amitab Bachchan’s version. 

Ai and A2 (together at the end of the screening). I see 
differences in sequence, structure and costume but 
this is part of the same discursive formation—similar 
narrative interpretation, similar sexualization of 
performance, similar male agency, similar sexual 
politics. 

Vivid Mani: Huh. That’s surprising. I thought under 
current conditions of globalization 

"history becomes spacialized out, 
aesthetic hierarchies and developments 
are collapsed with the mixing of genres 
and high art, popular and commercial 
forms. "1221 

Made to Marcus: Yes, but 

"entertainment forms come to have the 
emotional significance they do: that 
is, by acquiring their signification in 
relation to the complex of meanings in 
the social-cultural situation in which 
they are produced." f281 

Ai: Well, let’s go back to what we do know: that men 
in the Diaspora don’t dance and women do. The issue 
must of necessity return to sexual politics. To women 





and how they are seen to dance. 

Moti and Gori walk back on stage. 

Moti: Look at Indian dances like Bharatnatyam and 
compare them to rock and pop videos on MTV. Do 
you see any of the Bharatnatyam dances mixed into 
dances by women? They are probably trying to 
improvise a little, but the movement that is coming 
out is more focused on an area of their body. Look at 
their outfits, look at the jhumka[2Q] in their hips. 
They are trying to make something more conspicuous 
than the art itself. That’s what exactly what American 
culture is making them do. 

Gori: Girls have a tendency to becoming slutty. I have 
noticed this. I know many of these girls personally. 
They actually do the dance to be slutty and attract 
more guys. Most of the girls want to be the solo. 
Teamwork might be significant, but they really want 
to go solo. 

A2: So the issue of motive remains that for these 
Indian men, their performance is not about being 
slutty or going solo but about their own participation 
in a collective act. They assume both agency and 
priority in their performance. 

Ai: It is about what we knew all along. The revelation 
as, we properly foreshadowed at the end of Act 1, is 
about identity groups, about community. 

Vivid Mani: 

"While Europeans were intent on 
claiming lands for their sovereigns and 
for cartography, transforming land into 
space, Indians sought to render space 
into place, localizing spaces into 
habitats for communion with self. In so 
doing, they also cherished memories of 
the ancestral land." f301 

A2: Yes, it’s about the ancestral land and its sexual 
politics and reification of community. The 
crossdressing dance is also about creating a space for 
identity in the Diaspora—a move to address desi 
contestedness by claiming unambiguously an 
affiliation with a mythical rendering of desi identity. 
In the case of the crossdressing desi men, they locate 
themselves in direct opposition to both new Indian 
International students and younger second- 
generation Indian students (to which they belong) 
and instead place themselves in allegiance with older 
Indian immigrants who mainly subsist on a mythical/ 




essentialist rendering of Indian identity. 

Moti: I consider myself as desi. The new Indian 
students are hardcore desi. But they are trying to be 
westernized and that does not suit them at all. And 
with the second generation Indians, they are trying to 
be desis which they are not. Their thinking is not desi. 

Gori: When you see the Indian international students 
you see people that have been brought up not only by 
Indian parents but in India and you see the Indian 
culture that has been brought with them. Their 
thoughts are all Indian. They know what culture is all 
about. 

American Amitab: I have seen all sides of society. I 
have sort of had this pressure ever since elementary 
and middle school, having the American way of life 
being pushed on me. I owe it to my parents. Because 
of them I was able to be, I guess it’s not much, but 
who I am right now. I don’t mean to be really Indian 
in my thoughts but deep down inside I am more 
Indian than anybody else, as far as my family. 

Ai: So the revelation is that the community made 
them do it? 

A2: Well, paradoxically yes. The videotape of the 
dance is very popular in the Indian community now. 
It’s put on in various homes when people want to 
watch something funny. 

Ai: So the Indian students in Act l were wrong. 
Instead of embarrassing their community, the 
crossdressers actually celebrated it. It was equally a 
dance of celebration and control, of masculine destiny 
in the Diaspora. A destiny that resurrects a discourse 
very familiar to them—those from their immigrant 
parents. Listen to the American Amitab. 

American Amitab: Even if you are pardon my 
language, fucked up, you have your parents to rely on. 
That has put this feeling inside me that, look, I need 
to do what makes them happy to at least until their 
lifetime. 

Stage lights go out. 

Postlude 


Announcer (walks onto the stage): 


And so you have it. The first research play in the 
history of the world, (pause). Well, as you go home, 
we hope it will allow you “further exploration around 
the weighty issues surrounding culture, gender and 
performance. ” f qil (Pause). Or you could get Indian 
takeout and curl up with a good Bollywood movie. At 
any rate let me get our big thoughts out of the way. 
We have three big thoughts. So please stay in your 
seats and don’t worry, the refreshment stands will be 
open for an hour after the show is finished. 

The first has to do with those awkward names: Vivid 
Money and Made to Marcus. The names are tongue in 
cheek references to two influential scholars in the 
field of ethnography and postcolonial studies. George 
Marcus is well known for his work in rethinking 
ethnographic discourse and writing and Lata Mani is 
well known in the field of postcolonial studies. The 
term “Made to Marcus” (read, “made to mark us”) 
refers to the enthusiastic spirit in which postmodern 
ethnography has been embraced by many 
anthropologists from the developing world, a turn 
itself worthy of examination in looking at the link 
between academic discourse and the politics of 
placement. The term “Vivid Mani” (read, “vivid 
money”) is meant equally to refer to an author and to 
the purchase that postcolonial theory has had on 
many scholars from the developing world. 

It goes without saying that the terms are not used in 
any way to criticize or provide commentary on the 
work of these fine scholars. What we do criticize and 
want to emphasize in this research play is that this 
attention to the act of construction should not make 
us forget the connection implicit in the title of 
Margery Wolfs book, A Thrice Told Tale: Feminism, 
Postmodernism and Ethnographic Responsibility. 

It’s a message that Jane Flax warned us about over a 
decade ago, but it seems to have been forgotten. It’s 
worth repeating and if you’ll indulge me, I’ll read it in 
its entirety: 

"A problem with thinking about (or only 
in terms of) texts, signs, or 
signification is that they tend to take 
on a life of their own or become the 
world...such an approach obscures the 
projection of its own activity onto the 
world and denies the existence of the 
variety of concrete social practices 
that enter into and are reflected in 
the constitution of language itself... 
This lack of attention to concrete 
social relations including the 


distribution of power results in the 
obscuring of relations of 
domination." f 3 21 

I can see you shifting in your seats and wondering if 
the next point is going to be as long-winded. I 
promise you it won’t be. In fact, I am done with four 
simple words: “Places changing, times unchanging.” 
In the terminological blizzard that is postmodern and 
postcolonial interrogation of the contemporary world, 
the nature of the unproblematic is often seen as 
unworthy of consideration. This research play points 
to the simple truths that often may underlie the 
complex apparatus that we bring to reality and 
research. It does this, in one place, by letting the 
anthropologists pause the video of Amitab’s 
performance and in staccato fashion provide the 
complex analytical grid that can underlie a single 
performance. 

In the end, the revelation that does emerge is simple. 
The dance by the diasporic men, whatever else it may 
be about, is in the end about relations of domination 
in the Diaspora, a Diaspora that is startlingly similar 
to other spaces—dare we say, immigrant spaces in the 
original homeland. What is important is not 
difference, disarticualtion or hybridity but the 
reiteration of an unproblematic gendered ideology 
across all the spaces of the contemporary Diaspora, 
whether a village in Baroda, Gujrat or in Alpharetta, 
Georgia. 

Finally, if you are still in your seat, the research play 
is about you. It interrogates the relations that you 
have brought to it. If life is a text—an overused 
analogy, if I ever heard one—then texts too have their 
own lives. Mary Bateson’s wonderful book Composing 
a life: Life as Work in Progress looks at the complex 
imbrication of life as text and text as life. This 
research play is we hope, one such complex mediation 
where the intertwining of fieldwork, writing, 
performance (life as text) are related to what is 
happening right now (you in your seats, me rattling 
on, in other words, text as life). It is that 
understanding, that manifestation of the possibility of 
transformation of every moment of life. 

Thank you, Ladies and Gentleman. Good night. And 
we’ll see you at the movies. 
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Notes 

L. “Desi” is the Hindi word most commonly used amongst Indians 
in the Diaspora for people from South Asia or of South Asian 
origin. 

2_. In writing our paper as a performative text, we are drawing on 
recent trends in ethnographic writing that have focused on issues 
of “exploring various intersections, various blendings of genre and 
voices’ (Reed-Danahay, 1997, 3). The important issues have been 
those of providing alternate ways for ethnographic expression 
including those of “real fiction,” poetry, plays, life histories, 
personal narratives (Archetti, 1994; Benson, 1993; Gullestad, 

1996; Lavi, et al, 1993). Theoretically the focus on writing is 
reflected in anthropology’s literary turn and the development of a 
postmodern ethnography (Atkinson, 1992; Fischer, 1994; 
Strathern, i987;Van Maanen, 1995) with its concomitant focus on 
issues of native identity, postcolonialism and gender (Narayan, 
1993; Chow, 1993; Brettell, 1997). 

3. This paper is part of a three-year ethnographic study of South 
Asians in the U.S. South. The performance analyzed here was done 
at “India Night,” an annual celebration of Indian culture, arts and 
identity at a Southern U.S university. The celebration brings 
together three populations: international students from India, first 
generation Indian American students, and the local Indian 
community, consisting of older immigrants. Our study has focused 
on media use (films, websites, videos) across these populations 
and on the actual text of the annual program. We argue that India 
Night has become a site for the struggle to define cultural identity, 
authenticity and agency amongst the three populations. This paper 
examines some of the dynamics around masculinity, film, 

Diaspora and performance for the first generation Indian 
American students. 

Fieldwork and interviews for this project have been conducted 
across all three communities. This paper uses transcripts from 
interviews with three students (the dancers) representing the first 
generation Indian American students, with one caveat. Two of the 
three students were born in India but their parents immigrated to 
the United States soon after. The two respondents in the first act 
are Indian international students. The cultural milieu these first 
generation Indian American students grew up in is of a specific 
Indian ethnicity called “Gujarati” (i.e. from the Indian State of 




Gujarat). They described their community as cohesive, tied by 
bonds of language, commensality, food and frequent cultural 
celebrations such as dances, religious gatherings and family events 
around birthdays, marriages, etc. All three of the dancers had been 
to India numerous times, and their understanding of India was 
more contextual than others of their generation who had only been 
there once or twice in their life. All three dancers anticipated 
marrying within their ethnic and religious community. 

4 i Lai, www.sscnet.ucla.edu . 10/12/00 

S. Bhaba, 1994, 7 

^ Honest, likeable. 

Z. Lai, 1998, 60, 68. 

8. Bullogh and Bullogh, 1993. 

Qi. Hobsbawm, 1996, 44. 

10. Virdi, 1997. 

11. www.sscenet.ucla.edu. 10/12/00. 

12. Interview with Amitab Bachchan, Cine Blitz, 2000, 27. 

13. The authors translated the subtitles here. 

14. The Red Fort is where India’s Prime Minister gives his annual 
Independence Day Speech. 

1^. Mishra, Jeffrey and Shoesmith, 1989. 

16. Adda is a cheap drinking establishment frequented by the poor. 

17. Raakhi is a ceremony establishing a fictive sibling kinship 
between a man and a woman. It is symbolized by a thread which a 
woman puts on a man’s wrist. 

18. One of the perils of translation is judgment calls as to whether 
to provide a literal translation or a contextual one. In the case of 
this song, the word “anganee” translates literally as courtyard or 
even veranda, but the contextual reference clearly indicates 
personal space and so we use the word “home” in our translation. 
Similarly, in the second line of each verse the line “she has a 
purpose” is a contextual translation of the words “uska bhi bada 
naam hai,” which translates literally as “she too has a big name.” 

iq. This rhetorical strategy can be seen as a kind of analytic 
shorthand that signals the contexts of interpretation without 
laying out a predetermined path for all readings to follow. We 
follow Denzin’s (1997) rationale and Kohn (1998,1994) example in 




assuming this strategy. 

20. Harris, Torres and Allender, 1994, 704. 

21. Kimel and Messner, 1992,9-10. 

22. A popular dance from the Indian state of Punjab. It’s very 
popular amongst South Asians in the Diaspora. 

23. Hammond and Jablow, 1987, 256. 

24. Mcdowell, 2000, 201. 

25. Garba and Raas are dances from the Indian State of Gujarat. 

26. Coward, 1985,13 

27. Featherstone, 1991, 69. 

Dyer, 1993, 275. 

2Q. Jhumka can be roughly translated as style. Here it refers to 
what the respondent thinks is an overly sexual style of women 
dancers 

30. Lai, sscnet.ucla.edu . 10/12/00. 

21. Jump Cut reviewer’s comments 
32. Flax, 1987, 632. 
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Indian film pioneer Vijaya Mulay 



Vijaya Mulay receives a documentary filmaking lifetime achievement award from 
India’s Ministry of Information and Broadcasting in February, 2002. 


She says of this award, “It came in the name of a film pioneer, Shantaram, along 
with a citation, a golden conch trophy (real gold I was told) and a cheque of one 
hundred thousand rupees. I am the fourth person and the first woman to get this 
award. I kept the trophy but gave the money to an N.G.O. that is setting up an 
Internet site for documentaries.” 
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Indian film pioneer Vijaya Mulay 
looks back on her career: 



Mulay and Indira Gandhi, the 
late Prime Minister of India, 
meeting regarding the film 
society movement in India. 



Mulay and Deco Film director 
Paul Zils. 


Pather Panchali 
(the story of the road) 

by Vijaya Mulay 

Learning to love film 

My love affair with film began 62 years ago in 1940, 
the year of my marriage. That was the year I went 
from Bombay to Patna, located in the province of 
Bihar where my husband was working. I had read 
about the variegated tapestry of cultures, religions, 
landscapes, languages, and people in India, but 
Bihar provided me with my first direct experience of 
this infinite diversity and plurality. I travelled now 
not only to a different universe but back in time. If 
Bombay was the most cosmopolitan and modern 
Indian city, Patna was its opposite. And, one of the 
ironies of history is that while in ancient times, 
Bombay was just a cluster of huts, a large part of 
India was ruled from Patna, the capital of the 
emperors Ashoka and Chandragupta. fil In those 
days it was called Pataliputra but because of its 
importance, it was referred to as Pattan, which in 
Sanskrit means the capital. The Greek ambassador 
Megasthenes and early Chinese travellers have 
written glowing accounts of its beauty, wealth, 
wisdom, and arts. But when I reached it about 2300 
years later, it had long since lost its prominence. 

In Bombay I never covered my head with the end of 
my sari, I participated in sports and dramatics, and 
I loved to wander on my bicycle as and when I 
pleased. Girls still sat in the front rows in 
coeducational-school and college class rooms, but in 
Bombay if a girl came in late and sat at the back 
with the boys, nobody raised an eyebrow. In 
contrast, Patna in 1940 was hard on women. Mixed 











Mulay with the Rector of 
Poland’s Lodz Film School 
Jerzy Toeplitz. 



Indian filmmakers K.A. 
Abbas, Vijaya Mulay, and H. 
Mukherjee. 


company was unthinkable. Except for the very poor, 
no woman walked down the streets. When women 
went out, they took “phaetons” and rickshaws. 
Young women had chaperons. Married women 
covered their heads and kept their eyes on the floor 
when talking to elders. I created a minor sensation a 
few days after my arrival when I took my husband’s 
bicycle and ventured out to see the city. Children 
ran after me, weaving in and out of my path, calling 
others to see this strange sight. That excursion got 
me into trouble. I learnt the hard way to curb my 
Bombay ways. 

I hardly knew anybody from the local communities. 

I was adept in Marathi, my mother tongue; but my 
knowledge of Hindi and Bengali, languages needed 
to communicate in Bihar, was very poor; my English 
was good enough for reading but not for speaking. 
Moreover, to make friends people need some 
common ground of experience, work, and ideas, 
which only happened when I started going to 
college. My husband had had to abandon his 
university education because of financial 
constraints, but he was very keen that I should not 
suffer the same fate although he could not afford to 
send me to college since he earned only 120 rupees 

per month. ^ Patna University fortunately 
permitted women to study privately in order to sit 
for its examinations. So I studied at home for my 
bachelor’s degree, learnt Hindi and a little Bengali, 
and when our finances got better, I attended college 
on a regular basis to complete my master’s degree. 

But until I went to college, improved my language 
abilities and made friends, I had little diversions 
except reading, studying and watching films. We 
both enjoyed the cinema and saw almost every film, 
especially the English ones shown at half price on 
Sunday mornings at the local theatres. Since neither 
of us had any religious bent, our friends joked about 
our regular “church” visits by which they meant our 
Sunday attendance at the Bioscopes, as the theatres 
were then called. We discussed the films between us 
and also with friends, and it was from these 
viewings and discussions that I acquired some 
understanding of the language and grammar of 
film. 

In 1946 I won a state scholarship to study in Britain. 
Ironically by then I did not want to go as my second 
daughter was only nine months old. But my 







Mulay at a Tokyo conference. 



Production still from Nana 
(Grandfather): Peasant 
revolutionary Nana Patil took 
up armed revolt against the 
British in 1942 after the arrest 
of Gandhi and other national 
leaders. 



A peasant revolutionary 
describing his experiences for 
Nana. While fighting the 
British, the revolutionaries set 
up a parallel government and 
carried out social reforms and 
land redistribution. 


husband insisted, arguing that India would soon 
become independent and need educated women like 
me. His final argument was unbeatable. Fathers, he 
said, were also parents, and with a little help from 
family members like my younger sister, our two 
daughters would fare quite well. That’s how I went 
to the University of Leeds for my master’s degree in 
Education. 

When I went abroad, I witnessed the sweeping 
changes that had taken place in post-war Britain. 
Many of my classmates and friends had fought and 
seen war’s horrible, ugly face. Old values were being 
re-examined and discarded or changed. Especially 
important for me, most young people no longer had 
faith in the White Man’s Burden or the Empire. I 
had gone to Britain feeling great distaste for the 
British; my sole purpose for visiting was higher 
education. I was on guard and ready to take offence 
at the slightest derogatory remark to me or to India, 
whether imagined or real. But I soon found out that 
ordinary English folks were hardly like the English 
“Burra Saabs” (Great Masters) one saw back home. 
True, some of the people I met had funny notions. 
The mother of a girl in a school where I taught as 
part of my study expressed surprise I had not met 
her brother who was serving in Burma. She had no 
idea that Burma was a different country or that, in 
any case, ordinary Indians and British people did 
not meet socially. I was happy to find that the 
university atmosphere was free and friendly. One 
ardent student supporter of the Conservative Party 
even wanted me to explain why I did not like British 
rule in India. 

The Second World War had just ended and brought 
a sea change in outlook—at least in the university 
environment. People expressed sympathy for the 
Indian cause and admired Nehru and Gandhi. But 
perhaps the greatest admiration was expressed for 
the Soviet Union’s fighting the heroic battle of 
Stalingrad, annihilating the powerful and better 
equipped German army. War-time slogans urging 
the Churchill Government to open a second front 
still remained plastered on university walls. Despite 




From left to right, Vijaya 
Mulay; Gangubai Hangal, 
musician protagonist of film; 
Suhasini Mulay, actress, 
documentarist, and Vijaya’s 
daughter; N. Rao, 
cameraman. 


the beginning of the cold war and the Marshall plan 
in which the U.S. poured billions of dollars into 
Europe as a tool to fight Communism, Socialism 
was in the air and the Labour party was victorious 
in the elections. The workers’ Unity Theatre played 
to full houses. Films from the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe ran often in theatres. In this 
charged and heady atmosphere, I saw film classics, 
experimental films, and Socialist cinema. I also 
gained a better perspective and understanding of 
the cinematic art by joining the university film 
society. Film viewing, once a casual pastime, 
became my serious passion. 

On my return to Patna in 1949 I actively 
participated in the nascent film society movement 
of India. Since these film societies were the only 
institutions promoting a different kind of cinema, 
some of us decided to start the Patna Film Society. 
Later in 1954 I was appointed Education Officer in 
the Central Ministry of Education and moved to 
Delhi; there I found more people like myself and we 
started the Delhi Film Society. Later eight film 
societies came together to form the Federation of 
Film Societies of India in 1959. Satyajit Ray was the 
Federation’s founding president; Chidanand 
Dasgupta, a well-known film critic and a founder 
member of Calcutta Film Society, and I were elected 
its first joint secretaries. 


Locating one’s self 


Locating oneself as a preamble to study in any 
discursive field is now generally accepted as a useful 
practice which I am following by giving this 
personal account. As J.K. Fairbanks remarked 
whilst talking about historians, “Writers of history 
are not just observers. They are themselves part of 
the act and need to observe themselves in 
action. ”[3] I think not only historians but also all 
those who assess works of others - be it in the fields 
of literature, films or art must also observe their 
own selves in action and provide some record of 
their background and how their work was 
developed. Such a record is salutary both for the 
writer and readers. Such information that tells the 
story of the road the person has travelled makes for 
better perception and communication. 

As I read Fairbank’s ideas about history writing, I 
remembered how my anti-British attitude 



developed in my formative years. Since I was ten, 
the Indian National Freedom Movement had been 
part of my consciousness. “Swadeshi,” “satyagraha,” 

and “khadi”^ were live concepts for my 
generation. Our elders encouraged us not only to 
read about our national thinkers and leaders but 
also about patriots from other countries who fought 
for their people. I read Marathi books on Garibaldi 
of Italy, Booker T. Washington of black America, 
and De Valera of Ireland. We spun cotton on our 

spindles,^ participated in protests when Mahatma 
Gandhi was jailed; we went in processions with the 

tricolour flag, singing national songs^ and 
shouting anti-British slogans. I had never seen an 
Englishman in Badlapur, my tiny village in the 
foothills of Maharashtra’s Western Ghats, but that 
was of no consequence. When I grew up I 
understood the objectives of the National 
Movement except I could not follow Mahatma 
Gandhi’s wisdom—“to hate the British rule but not 
the British people.” I was very anti-British when I 
left for England in 1946, and that attitude did not 
change until I lived in Britain and learnt better. 

I also remember my work with the Film Censor 
Board of India. In 1962 my Ministry deputed me to 
Bombay to work at the Central Board of Film 
Censors, as the Board wanted somebody well 
informed about films. For five years I sat as the 
presiding officer with other four members from an 
approved panel that judged Indian and foreign 
films. It gave me an insight into the biases of 
panellists that coloured their judgement of a film’s 
suitability for public viewing. With few exceptions, 
most panellists were pensioners and well-to-do 
women, mostly housewives, who could afford to 
watch films in the morning or afternoon of a 
workday. I remember how strongly one of them 
objected to a film of a Russian ballet on the ground 
that the dancers’ tutus exhibited rather a lot of leg 
and shoulders. No reasoning of any kind would 
satisfy her. Finally after recording her minority 
opinion I passed the film without cuts for universal 
exhibition. 

My work with the Film Censor Board proved a 
mixed blessing. I had to see films that ordinarily I 
would have walked out of in sheer boredom. But in 
those five years I saw a huge number and variety of 
films (about 3,000 to 4,000 including shorts). Most 


were quite poor, in the sense that I would not have 
chosen them for a film society screening. But I did 
take heart when I realized that if I made a film, it 
could not be worse than many I certified. I knew 
then that I longed to try my hand at filmmaking. 

The other good outcome of this assignment was I 
received a transfer in 1966 to the Censor Board’s 
Calcutta office. There I had a light workload and 
more free time than in Bombay. In this way, I got to 
observe the way Satyajit Ray and other Bengali 
directors worked. 

My first film 

Both Ray and Louis Malle, whom I met in Calcutta, 
when he came there with a French film delegation 
in 1967, encouraged me to indulge my desire of 
making a film. I decided to take the plunge once I 
found a suitable subject. That happened soon 
enough. To get to my office I had to go along the 
Hooghly River where, on certain days, I would see 
the amazing Tidal Bore phenomenon, that is, the 
tide coming in from the Bay of Bengal like a wall of 
water, often 15 feet high. That aspect of nature 
intrigued me. Why did the tide come vertically on 
one side of the shore on some days but flow in 
normally on other days? My friends did not know so 
I approached the officers at the Port Trust of 
Calcutta who were delighted with my interest in the 
phenomenon. They drew charts and talked about 
celerity and surface tension of water that apparently 
changed with the amount of silt in the river basin. 

I hardly understood any of it and it took me some 
time to learn how and why bores are caused. I 
thought of making a film on Tidal Bores that 
explained in simple language what it was all about 
and also communicated the thrill and the drama of 
what I had experienced. Regularly while watching 
films, whenever I saw technical excellence, I noted 
names of talented young technicians who were not 
then well known, and from them I assembled a 
production team. Ray agreed to speak the 
commentary. Malle sent me some negative film 
stock from Paris. My friends and daughters assisted 
me in my venture with money, as a loan if I could 
return it or a donation if I could not. I also 
borrowed some money on my insurance policy. 

I then left the Censor Board, went back to my 
parent Ministry of Education and made my first 


documentary in 1967-68 on a shoestring budget. 
That project taught me a lot about filmmaking, and 
most important, it also taught me to be more 
humble and tolerant in criticizing the first efforts of 
others when I wrote about films. The Tidal Bore , my 
first film, had modest success in that the Indian 
Government sent it as its official entry to the 
Mannheim Film Festival. Later the Films Division 
bought the film for public circulation in theatres all 
over the country. That minor success enabled me to 
pay off my loans but best of all, it vetted my appetite 
to use media in a more meaningful manner in which 
the viewers especially children and teachers would 
be challenged to think and act. I wanted to explore 
the entire media and communication field. 

Multi-media for development 

The opportunity to do so came when India decided 
to embark on the Satellite Instructional Television 
Experiment (SITE). The goal of this program was to 
test the feasibility of communication satellites to 
reach “backward” areas and populations to activate 
them for bettering themselves. The U.S. had agreed 
to loan India their ATS6 communication satellite for 
one year; it had one video channel and two audio 
channels. UNICEF hired me for two months to 
make test modules aimed at children in the 6 to 9 
age-group. I made two modules using different 
techniques and strategies that were field tested and 
proved to be both effective and popular. In 1975 I 
was asked to head the newly established Centre for 
Educational Technology (CET) to design 
appropriate education technologies. Our immediate 
task was to prepare educational films for broadcast 
via the American satellite to primary schools in 
2400 villages in backward rural districts, in 6 states. 
It meant programming in four languages. 

CET decided that our programming should be for 
teacher training in areas in which new educational 
programs like a new curricula in science teaching 
was initiated by the National Centre of Education 
Research and Training (NCERT). Its motto was 
“Science is doing.” It placed emphasis on students’ 
discovering the world around them through 
activities. Most teachers were used to traditional 
teaching modes that relied on memorizing and 
clueless about translating the motto into practice. 
Moreover, they hardly had any materials to conduct 
classroom activities, and their own knowledge in 


science, even for teaching it in the lower grades, was 
limited. My colleagues and I well understood that a 
22 minute TV program could hardly have a lasting 
impact on teachers, especially in regards to 
changing their attitudes and teaching methods. We 
therefore devised a two-week multimedia program 
to be used in teacher training camps. The camps, 
with one high school teacher in charge (trained by 
CET to act as a guide and answer questions of 
teachers), were held in each of the 2400 villages; 
teachers from surrounding villages were invited to 
live in that “TV village” for the camp’s duration. 

The multimedia components were television and 
radio broadcasts -“radio-vision” programs, 
specially prepared booklets for further reading, and 
manuals for instruction in several practical 
activities that a teacher could do with no cost or low 
cost materials, to be used under the guidance of a 
senior teacher in charge to iron out wrinkles. We 
also devised fail-safe alternatives for the video 
programs in case electricity failed at the time of 
broadcast. Our “TV Village” project was closely 
monitored and assessed by several national and 
international agencies including CET. In that one- 
year we ran the whole teacher training program 
twice, each time with about 24000 teachers. After 
the first trial we made some changes that our 
research team suggested. It was one of the most 
successful SITE programs, and in a year our 
outreach was 48000 teachers. 

This project taught me several things. First, never 
trust the experts’ advice on teachers’ needs and 
skills, especially if coming from those who have 
never taught in a rural school. The teacher those 
experts visualize is a mythical figure. I asked the 
experts devising the new science curricula to give 
me a list of 15 topics they considered difficult for 
teachers to understand since I was to direct CET’s 
multimedia program, including television 
programs, around these topics. Thankfully CET 
decided to test their list in the field and found it 
wide off the mark. The second lesson the project 
taught me was never to overload the program with 
content, and third, I learned to keep the language as 
lucid as possible. After I saw how long a teacher in a 
poor area had to pour over communications 
received from above to make sense of them, I 
decided to phrase our communications in terms 
that were simple and lucid. 



Research in film studies 


In terms of my own academic work, most of my 
research work has been in the field of education and 
using media for development. I have made and 
written on films and have even taught a course on 
film appreciation at the Film and Television 
Institute of India. But barring researching for films 
I made, I have not undertaken any research work in 
film studies. At the ripe age of 78, one ordinarily 
does not embark on a major project of the kind that 
I have now undertaken. What propelled me was the 
death of a friend. 

The notion of studying films on India made by non- 
Indians crossed my mind during the 1995 Festival 
of New Films and Videos in Montreal as I watched 
David Thompson’s film on Jean Renoir made by the 
BBC Omnibus series. In the section relating to 
Renoir’s film The River, based on a Rumer Godden 
novel, Adrienne Corri, who acted in The River, 
spoke eloquently about the French director. She 
said Renoir’s spirits revived in making a film in 
India. He was very unhappy with his Hollywood 
experience. I had also read about Rossellini’s Indian 
experience and his enthusiasm for India, so I 
thought it might be worthwhile for somebody (not 
me) to examine what India has given to such 
sensitive and creative filmmakers like Renoir and 
Rossellini. 

Louis Malle’s death in November 1995 eventually 
moved me to pursue this new project. Malle first 
came to Calcutta in 1967 with a film delegation. 
Since I was the highest-ranking officer dealing with 
films in Calcutta, my bosses in the Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting asked me to arrange 
meetings with the delegation and program a festival 
of French films. The famous director and I set off on 
a wrong footing when Malle learnt that I was the 
Censor Officer. At the dinner in honour of the 
delegation he was sitting next to me and could not 
wait to express his disgust at my job. On the cover 
of the festival brochure he wrote down, “I hate all 
Censors,” and passed it to me. I was taken aback. 
But I had read about the troubles that he had with 
censorship in France and USA. I suppose I also 
vaguely remembered how once I myself had looked 
at all British people with a jaundiced eye. I 
somehow managed a smile but asked him how he 
expected me to take his remark. Should I consider it 


a poor joke and laugh it off or ignore it with a stiff 
upper lip? He was immediately contrite and 
apologized. I suppose he inquired about me later 
and learnt that I was a film buff and not bad as 
censor officers go. 

Our acquaintance soon changed into a strong 
friendship that survived the barriers of distance for 
twenty-eight years. In the glittering cinema 
business, I have never met anybody who despite his 
talents was so modest. Malle was warm-hearted and 
had a childlike curiosity. He also had the capacity 
and desire to probe beyond the obvious. He hated 
the poverty and obvious misery he saw in Calcutta’s 
streets, but he was also aware of the strength that 
under girds Calcutta and its people. He visited 
Orissa where, sleeping under the stars and talking 
to fishermen, he saw a different world and a culture 
that charmed and soothed him. He had been under 
stress for some time; he was at odds with Gaullist 
France. So he decided to get to know India better in 
the only way he knew - filmmaking. In his first 
letter to me from Paris he wrote about his resolve to 
come back, expressing delight that the Julie Christie 

project he was committed to was postponed.^ 

That many Indians and the Indian Government 
condemned Malle’s India films without even seeing 
them distressed me. I had seen them and knew that 
no censor officer could invoke any censorship rule 
to ban them. I immediately wrote an article for the 
journal Filmfare. Years before, I had met Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi several times when she was 
the vice-president of the Federation of the Film 
Societies of India and I, its secretary; and later 
again when I was a censor officer and she in charge 
of the Information and Broadcasting Ministry. I 
knew how she had rescued S. Sukhdev, a very 
talented documentary filmmaker, when censors 

insisted on some cuts in his work.^i I suggested 
Malle write to the Prime Minister and I personally 
carried his letter to Mrs. Gandhi in which he urged 
his films at least be viewed before being 
condemned. Three days later her social secretary 
called saying the anger was not directed at Malle 
but the BBC; Mrs. Gandhi would personally view 
the films and sort the matter out. But that never 
happened as India was soon plunged into a war 

against Pakistan over Bangladesh.^ 


I spoke to Malle on the phone a few days before his 
death. I made plans to visit him in Los Angeles. But 
that was not to happen. Later, after his death, when 
I was going over his letters, as a part of 
remembering him, I realized something that I had 
not grasped before: how India had changed Malle. I 
had not fully comprehended it because the 
information had come to me in bits and pieces. 
Here was a first-hand experience of how one non- 
Indian filmmaker, a very creative and sensitive one, 
perceived India—and why. I could not wait in the 
hopes that someone younger than myself would 
take up a study about how non-Indian filmmakers 
perceived India. 

Go to next page 
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Mulay interviewing Sita 
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Evolution of my study 

I first thought of limiting my study to Indian films by 
Renoir, Rossellini and Malle. India Matribhumi 
(India Motherland) by Rossellini and Calcutta and 
L’Inde Fantome series by Malle are documentaries. 
Renoir’s film has a narrative but The River also 
documents his discovery of India, and the film’s 
documentary sections are far more interesting and 
stronger than the narrative ones. I extended my field 
further after mulling over some remarks of Jacque 
Derrida that appeared in an Indian newspaper article. 
There Derrida argues how fiction sometimes 
illuminates truth better than non-fiction because 
fiction can focus deliberately on only those things in 
the field of vision relevant to the point being made. 
Fiction can zoom in on a special object in the field 
under consideration and to selected objects relating 
to it rather than deal equally with the entire field. 
Finally, although I was averse to including exotic 
films, Tom Waugh at Montreal’s Concordia 
University persuaded me to include “exploitation” or 
“sensational” images in film since in his opinion these 
were often more revelatory about the East-West cross 
cultural contacts than the more “dignified imagery.” 

The little Gangotri from where the river Ganges 
emerges is just a small rill. It becomes the majestic 
river Ganga as more rivers join it before it flows into 
the sea. My project has followed a similar path, 
growing bigger and bigger, though unlike the Ganges 
it is neither majestic nor holy. To do this project, I 
needed access to good libraries, film archives, and the 
Internet. Thanks to the McGill Centre for Research 
and Training on Women of the McGill University and 
a Ford Foundation Grant secured for me by the Magic 
Lantern Foundation of Delhi and sponsorship by the 
National Film Archive of India, I had some resources. 
While researching I also discovered that there are 
hardly any comprehensive studies about imaging of a 
country in films. The four that I came across covered 
only Hollywood films and some British films. Tiol No 
European, Canadian, or Asian films were included. I 
located about 900 films made within the period of 








Location still for Gangubai 
Hangal. The documentary 
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Hangal in a temple of Shiva. 
Gangubai had a hard time 
finding a teacher since she 
lived in a village and came 
from a so-called low caste. 


1901 to 2000. [11] I thought that even a compilation of 
a data base of films, with as many details as possible 
might be of use to other researchers. Collecting 
information on films from as many countries as 
possible and researching in detail about films taken 
up for detailed analysis to place them in proper 
context has been a daunting task. When I met Edith 
Kramer, the director of the Pacific Film Archive at 
Berkeley, she asked me how many people were 
working in my team. When I told her it was a one- 
woman team, she laughed, “Talk about fools rushing 
in.” I promptly responded, “You’re so right, Dr. 
Kramer. One such fool is in front of you. ”£12] But this 
exercise also brought some blessings in the form of 
new friends especially among archivists and 
librarians. They are often special people, happy to 
meet somebody who wants to look at their treasures. 
Or perhaps they feel compassion for an 81 year old 
researcher. It seems crazy to take on so much at my 
age. But contemporary cultural research in India, 
especially in film studies, gets very little money to 

support it,and the facilities that a good university 
like McGill can offer are so hard to come by, that 
when they came my way I decided to take the plunge 
and dive deep. As the territory is vast, my work would 
be more like mapping out the area so that later, 
others can investigate in specific fields in detail and 
make corrections if necessary to what I am doing. 

This study is a personal journey of a film buff and a 
film maker of these hundred years of cinema on 
India. On this path, I have met a number of people 
who have travelled a part of the way. They helped in 
various ways in sharing their work and thoughts with 
me and giving me leads about where to search. Others 
helped in translations from Danish, French, Russian, 
German, Czech, Italian, Swedish, Japanese etc. and in 
finding videos and materials for me to peruse. They 
did it as a labour of love. But I know that still more 
work needs to be done even for mapping. For want of 
researchers in various languages and more finances, I 
have not been able to access films on India made in 
Central Asian Republics, South East Asia etc.[i4l 
Maybe if I survive this project, I could try later or 
hope that others will. 


Strategic location of the study 
and attendant problems 


Archimedes said, “Give me where to stand and I shall 
move the earth.” He thus describes how strategic 





Gangubai singing. She 
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music. 


location is important. Given a point outside the Earth 
to stand on and a lever with a long arm—perhaps with 
a length of several light years—and with the Earth 
attached to the lever’s small arm, it should 
theoretically be possible for a man to move the Earth. 
In research too the researcher needs to specify where 
one stands. Edward Said refers to the 
researcher/writer’s equipment, namely his /her 
knowledge and experience as strategic formation and 
refers to how s/he proposes to approach the topic and 
the area of study as strategic location \i^\. I have 
already discussed my strategic formation: my 
experience/background and how I came to take up 
this project. Before I go on to explain my location 
with respect to this project, I would like to comment 
on the space between strategic formation and 
strategic location. For want of better words I describe 
it as the inadequacy of tools: language (both textual 
and visual) and difficulty in comprehension of reality 
in its totality, especially about India. 

Language has been the major tool for communication 
and has been a major turning point in the history of 
human beings. It has made higher thinking possible; 
it has freed human beings from the shackles of the 
concrete and immediate to roam in the realms of the 
abstract and distant. Visual representations have 
given a more concrete form to what language 
communicates. But all these tools also have inherent 
faults that screw up communication and perceptions. 
We shape reality as seen by us with these tools, using 
them as best as we can. As Honi Fern Haber says, 
“There is no view from nowhere. We can never leave 
all our prejudices behind and operate from a wholly 
disinterested standpoint.’ Ti 61 Even with the best of 
intentions, the reality presented will always be 
specific and never be apprehended in its totality. That 
is something which one has to accept as inevitable. In 
addition there are hidden persuaders, manufacturers 
of consent, vested interests who deliberately 
manipulate and distort reality to suit their agendas. 
This is done by many devices, the chief of which is 
using coloured language. £17] In films it is done by 
many cinematic devices, such as camera angles, 
editing, characterization etc. Empire films like Clive 
of India (1935) are made, as Salman Rushdie aptly 
puts, with studios “being determined not to be 
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confused by the facts. ”[18] But even if such agenda 
are not there, something else that is inherent in these 
tools obstructs the communication path. 

To understand these obstacles let us first look at 
language. It works fairly well when it is dealing with 
concrete and material things. It also works adequately 
enough when one uses words that are on low levels of 
abstraction such as colour that is the abstraction of a 
particular quality of an object. But an abstraction like 
the judiciary system of India in the year 2000 is built 
on many lower level abstractions. When a writer or 
speaker uses higher levels of abstraction, verbal 
communication can become a very clumsy 
instrument, much like clumsy forceps that crush the 
truth a little while grasping it; one has to be very 
careful to avoid such crushing. In his book The 
Tyranny of Words, Stuart Chase refers to an 
interesting exercise undertaken by Allen Upward. 
Upward wanted to find out what precisely was 
understood by the word “Idealism” as used in the 
Nobel Prize award - an award for “the most 
distinguished work of an idealist tendency.” He asked 
a number of his friends to interpret the term. He got 
following responses: fanatical, poetical, what cannot 
be proved, altruistic, intangible, the opposite of 
materialism, not practical, sentimental, exact, true, 

something to do with imaginary powers .^11 have 
done similar exercises with my students with words 
like “democracy,” “communism,” etc. It has always 
been a salutary exercise for all concerned. 


The very strength of language, namely using 
abstractions at higher and higher levels, has one in¬ 
built flaw. Unless one is constantly watching, the 
handle, the symbol, the word becomes the thing 
discussed. One tends to forget that these abstractions, 
whatever might be their levels, are handles for a real 
entity either in the physical world or world of ideas. 
Unless both the speaker and spoken agree on the 
referent that the abstraction represents to each of 
them, their discourse can only lead to bad 
communication and faulty perception. Statements 
such as, “Muslim fundamentalism is threatening the 
civilized world,” have no meaning and cannot be a 




basis for a meaningful dialogue unless those in 
dialogue agree to what they mean by “Muslim 
fundamentalism” or the “civilized world” or in exactly 
what way the “threat” exists. Without such an 
understanding, the sentence becomes a verbal 
monster that can trap the unwary. Yet one keeps on 
using abstractions in a similar manner all the time, 
sometimes as metaphors that look pretty and pithy. 
One even thinks that one has understood what is 
being said. But very often, the communication is only 
partial or not at all. If a speaker were to speak in a 
tongue that his listener did not know, both would 
probably shrug their shoulders to indicate that there 

has been no communication. But when the noise 
is made by hearing words that are familiar, one does 
not always realize that there is only partial or no 
communication. 

So far as the films go, unless the filmmaker does his 
encoding of what s/he wants to say in tune with the 
decoding the audience would use, the message will be 
interpreted differently. Once I attended the screening 
of a film on mosquitoes that showed the havoc they 
could cause and why it was necessary to ensure that 
they did not breed. The filmmaker had taken a big 
close up of a mosquito to show what it does when it 
bites. The response of the villagers was opposite to 
the intended message. They said, “Oh your city 
mosquitoes are really big and harmful; ours are just 
tiny ones. They are quite harmless. ”£21] The film 
mirror in which reality is reflected is fogged by these 
faults and as the Bible says, we see only “through the 
glass darkly.” 

As a two dimensional creature cannot understand 
what things look like in three dimensions, we are not 
destined to see the complex Reality in its myriad 
forms and various dimensions. The parable of six 
blind men feeling an elephant and describing it is 
germane to how we perceive reality. Each blind man 
described the elephant differently depending on the 
elephant’s body part each touched (a rope if he felt 
the tail; a fan, if he felt its ear; a column if he touched 
the leg and so on). Each blind man’s description was 
true, but not the whole truth. Furthermore, our 
upbringing shapes us in specific ways to look at 
things. We even lose the talent we had as children to 
look at things in unconventional manner as children 

do all over the world.Perhaps some special 
people like visionaries, seers, geniuses, artists, poets, 





thinkers, etc. do not lose such ability to perceive 
myriad connections between life’s different 

dimensions 

If such be the case, why do I raise the issue in the 
terms of discourse at all? I have done so because in 
India heated debates ensued, theatres were attacked 
and sets were destroyed over whether a particular 
film portrayed “reality” in India. [24! Censors are 
limited to ordering cuts or at worst, banning films, 
but in the last two years of the twentieth century 
vigilante mobs with no constitutional authority have 
used violence usurping that authority to destroy 
films. It is difficult enough to assay the reality of any 
country or people in all their dimensions of time and 
space but it is far more difficult to do so in respect to 
India. Any truism about India can be immediately 
contradicted by another; as Rabindranath Tagore has 
said, “Everything is correct and so is its reverse.” 
Arthur Clarke says, “India is not a country, it is a 

universe. ’’I25I 

Another writer, Octavio Paz, describes India as an 
“unusual museum.” India is an ethnographic and 
historical museum. But it is a living museum, one in 
which “modernity coexists with the archaic that has 

survived a millennia.”£26] j n a coun try with an 
extraordinary mix of ethnic groups, a profusion of 
languages that are mutually incomprehensible (of 
which 16 are declared national languages by the 
Indian constitution), a highly varied topography and 
climate, diverse religious and cultural practices, a 
range of levels in economic development and as 

Shashi Tharur puts it,^^ 300 ways of cooking a 
potato, it is impossible to make a definitive statement 
about India that is universally applicable, except 
perhaps one: India is India because it gladly 
accommodates and assimilates diversity. Any attempt 
to bring uniformity of culture or religion is anti- 

Indian and anti-Hindu!-^! i n character and is bound 
to fail as it goes against the grain of India. I hope to 
support this fact with findings of my study. 

In this project, I am not going to analyze how true a 
film may be to the reality of India (of course as I see 
it), except in case of films that have been made with a 
hidden agenda such as the genre of empire films. In 
respect of other genre of films, I restrict myself to the 
imaging of India as shown therein and relate it to the 
societal factors of the day and if the director is the 






auteur, then I explore his background to understand 
what urged him/her to undertake such a venture. I 
also explore whether contact with India had any long 
lasting effects on them. This study therefore takes 
into account the following things: What kind of India 
do these films portray? What discursive anchors 
moor these images? How do these perceptions relate 
to marginalised groups like women and Anglo 
Indians? Has the growing presence of writers and 
filmmakers of Indian origin made any difference to 
such imaging? As Kenneth Burke says, a way of 
seeing is also a way of not seeing, because focus on 
object ‘A’ neglects objects ‘B’. In contemporaneous 
discourses such selectivity provides the bedrock for 
artistic moorings. I am also interested in factors that 
make particular images of India popular at a 
particular time; thus I consider the social discourses 
of a moment that favour or reject those images. I wish 
I had better access to contemporary newspapers in 
the directors’ countries, but I compensate by 
comparing the treatment of the same story by 
different directors in different times to speculate on 
them. 

India as an idea 

India has meant many things to many people at 
different points of time. As I examine films made 
about India, I find in them, vestiges of many of these 
notions. Here are a few of them. To begin with, India 
was once “the Orient.” In the introduction to his book 
The Quest for India [ 2 Q 1 Bjorn Landstrom states that 
in ancient and medieval times all exploratory routes 
by land and sea in the eastern direction were 
undertaken with one goal - to reach India. These 
voyages commence with one undertaking by 
Egyptians to the Land of Punt in 1493 BC (recorded 
in the relief at Deir el-Bahri on the orders of Queen 
Hatshepsut in words and pictures). They end with the 
Portuguese circumnavigating Africa in 1488 AD a 
thousand years later. 

The India these navigators had in mind was different 
not only from the Indian nation state established in 
1947 but also from the entire Indian subcontinent. It 
was what India meant to the ancient and medieval 
Europeans. Their concept included all of Asia east of 
the Euphrates River, the Arabian Peninsula, and all of 
East Africa. This equation of India with a very broad 
concept of the Orient is evident in films like Gods of 
Asia, where the Maharajah’s natives sometimes look 



like Zulus and at other times like Arabs. Another 
concept of India originated with Columbus who sailed 
across the Atlantic Ocean to get to India. When he 
landed on the shores of the North American continent 
in 1492 he was so convinced about reaching India, 
that he called the local inhabitants Indians. This 
misnomer has stuck permanently to all native tribes 
of the North and South Americas, even though they 
use their own names like Mohawk, Cheyenne, Hopi 

etc.^Ql 

In medieval Europe and in travellers’ accounts, folk 
tales, stories, and literature, India was portrayed as a 
land of fabulous wealth where magic and charms 
worked and wishes were fulfilled. It was represented 
as a paradise of sensual pleasures even as its mystics 
and philosophers were considered wise and spiritual. 
With the passage of centuries, though the gorgeous 
mental Technicolor of such exotic portrayals has 
faded, the vestiges of this golden myth have persisted. 
One sees them in films made as late as in the forties, 
fifties and even the nineties. In the French film Les 

Enfants du Paradis^ by Marcel Carne (1945) and 

the Polish film The Night Train by Jerzy 
Kawalerowich (1956), characters express either a 
longing to be in India or to convey India’s wisdom. 

This wonderland notion also appears in films such as 
the Swedish Skepp till India Land (Ship to India) by 
Ingmar Bergman (1947) in which a former sea 
captain and now the master of a salvage vessel, 
Alexander Blom, dreams of faraway voyages but is 
constantly frustrated in his attempts to escape. He 
lives in a room in the city where he dreams of India. 
He knows he will soon turn blind, and his worn-out 
wife Alice hopes it will happen soon so he can become 
completely dependent on her. When an Indian film 
critic, Amita Malik, asked Bergman about this film he 
told her the film was not about India. Its title Ship to 
India refers to a familiar seventeenth century 
Swedish expression signifying a dream; a ship to 
India refers to something very far away where 
everything is wonderful and where anything can 
happen. lAU 

In another film, a Latvian one, released in 1992, titled 
Biletas Iki Taj Mahal (Ticket to Taj Mahal) made by 
Aligmantas Puipa for Film Cooperative USSR, the 
same notions about India are even more clear. This 
film is set in the post War period in Latvia shortly 



after the Germans were evicted and the country was 
annexed to the Soviet Union. The villagers’ lives, 
including those of the hero Fabiyonas and his wife 
Valeria, are made miserable by the most recent 
invasion of their village house. People have no 
privacy. Military corruption and infighting have come 
to a head. Fabiyonas starts losing touch with reality 
and often escapes by dreaming of visiting the Taj 
Mahal in the red light of the setting sun; on a sudden 
impulse he gets on a train to India. Valeria is 
distraught to find him missing but she never gives up 
hope of finding him despite a long separation. She 
finally finds him in an asylum in Vilnius and their 
reunion ends on an ambiguous note. It is interesting 
that both Bergman’s Blom and Puipa’s Fabiyonas are 
dreamers and unhappy with their living 
environments. Blom commits suicide; Fabiyonas is 
declared insane and committed to an asylum by the 
powers that be. 

These films’ characters parallel the lives of some of 
the 1960’s flower children who relocated in Third 
World countries, especially India and Nepal. An 
excellent documentary titled Freak Street to Goa: 
Immigrants of the Rajpath \_ ^4! (John Caldwell and 
J.L.Pudaite, 1988) explores why four survivors from 
the 1960s subculture continue to live in the Indian 
subcontinent. We see Dick, once a Harvard student 
and commercial artist who now produces macrobiotic 
food; Eddy, an underground writer from the 1950s 
who now paints; Jim, formerly a radical activist in the 
US army who now writes epic poems and novels; and 
finally Woody from Germany, an ex-artist, who now 

runs several bakeries in Kathmandu and Goa.^Sl 
They all find fulfilment and do not regret their 
decision to live in Nepal and India, spending their 
summers in Nepal and winters in Goa. 

By the eighteenth century, with improved 
communication and contact with India, the 
geographic dimensions of the Indian sub-continent 
became better known. Nevertheless, western scholars, 
especially Germans did not define India by its 
geographic dimension. They have used the name and 
concept of India in terms of its cultural context. 
Winternitz and others for example, have used India 
as the reference point to talk of other countries of the 
Orient. Thus certain countries in West Asia were 
referred to as Vorderindien (near or fore India). 
Ostindien (East India) meant India proper but at 
times it also included both the Indian subcontinent 


and Burma. Hinterindien (Hinter India) referred to 
Burma now Myanmar. Niederlaendisch Indien 
(Dutch India) referred to Indonesia. Thailand, 

Borneo, Malayasia, Laos, Kampuchea, Viet Nam etc. 
were referred to as “the Farther India.” Such 
nomenclature did not take into account just the 
Indian continent but also those countries where 
Indian culture and its civilization spread. The Indian 
influence on buildings, language, folktales, myths, 
literature, arts, names of people, etc. is evident in 

many of these countries .^361 Thus the German 
scholars understood that the bedrock that serves as 
the basis for stories and therefore films is culture. 

With the advent of Enlightenment and its emphasis 
on reason and individualism rather than tradition 
and community, a change in the imag(e)ing of India 
began. Many scholars have commented on this 
changed perception with respect not only to India but 
the entire Orient. In his book ReOrient: Global 

Economy in the Asian Age, Andre Gunder Frank^^- 
observes, 

Until about 1800, the predominant 
Western perception of the East was 
favourable. Europeans were attracted to 
and sought to learn from many parts of 
the Orient that were viewed as 
civilizationally, culturally, politically, 
socially, economically and technologically 
more advanced than any or all of Europe. 

Indeed ‘Orient’ as still recorded in the 
concise Oxford Dictionary of Current 
English, whose first edition in 1911 
registers the following: ‘Orient: The East; 
lustrous, sparkling, precious; radiant, 
rising, nascent; place or exactly determine 
position; settle or find bearings; bring into 
clearly understood relations; direct 
towards; determine how one stands in 
relation to one’s surroundings. Turn 
eastward.’ 

What has happened to make all those nice meanings 
disappear and have the American Oxford Dictionary 
(1980) now say instead, “Orient: The East, Countries 

East of the Mediterranean, especially East Asia.”^^ 
Frank goes on to show why instead of a global vision a 
myopic Euro-centric vision became the hallmark of 
historiography from the nineteenth century on. 



Defining India as a nation state 
or a cultural entity? 


In defining the scope of the research field, at the 
outset, I had to resolve what India I would refer to in 
selecting films. Was it to be the nation state as it 
emerged in August 1947 or something larger than it? 
The euro-centric vision mentioned by Frank 
dominates in many films. But in terms of film history, 
visions of India have undergone many changes: from 
a mystic and exotic land, to imperial imaging, a land 
of contradictions, a spiritual land, an imaginary home 
land of non-Indians of Indian origin, and also as a 
part of a global humanity. After careful consideration 
I dispensed with the idea of India as a nation state. 
Nation state is a comparatively recent construct. The 
boundaries of nation states keep changing the world 
over, depending on who holds the political whip and 
what people accept. What seems more enduring is the 
cultural context established by communities and 
nationalities. That changes far more slowly than the 
political boundaries of a nation state. 

Thus films like My Son the Fanatic or East Is East or 
My Beautiful Launderette find a place in this study 
even though they are about Pakistani families in 
England. There is far more similarity in language, 
food, music, literature and other cultural mores 
between Pakistan and North Indian states (the most 
populous ones) than between the latter and other 
regions in India. (Incidentally Indians have more 
Muslims than Pakistan). On the other hand, I exclude 
films that deal with the geography of regions now 
located in Pakistan or Bangladesh or with specific 
institutions that emerged in these countries since 
partition. I discuss all these different visions in my 
work on India’s representation in film, and since I 
have not come across a film made with the specific 
concept referring to the nation state established in 
1947 ,1 use a notion of India in its wide cultural sense. 
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Tsui Hark and Ching Siu- 
Tung’s Swordsman III—the 
East Is Red is a kinetic kung 
fu fantasy that provides the 
cover image for Yau’s book. 


Specters of capital: 

Hong Kong cinema in a 
border/less world 

by Kin-Yan Szeto 

Book Review: Esther C.M. Yau, ed. At 

Full Speed: Hong Kong Cinema in a 

Borderless World. Minneapolis: 

University of Minnesota Press, 2001. 

In the 1990s, Hollywood saw an inflow of Hong 
Kong film stars such as Jackie Chan, Chow Yun- 
Fat, and Michelle Yeoh; filmmakers including John 
Woo, Tsui Hark, Stanley Tong, Ronnie Yu, and Kirk 
Wong; and martial arts choreographers including 
Yeun Woo-Ping and Corey Yeun. In the 
international art-house film scene, the reputation 
of Hong Kong filmmakers makes viewers familiar 
with names like Wong Kar-Wai, Stanley Kwan, Ann 
Hui and Fruit Chan. At the same time Hong Kong 
itself is undergoing an unprecedented process of 
decolonization and forming a perhaps more unified 
national identity. However, the very term “national 
identity” is contested since Hong Kong is being 
legally and culturally absorbed into the PRC while 
many of its people have strong lingering feelings 
that Hong Kong is and should continue to be a very 
separate society, distinct linguistically, culturally 
and—for many—politically from the mainland. 

Thus Hong Kong cinema becomes an interesting 
way to examine the disjunctures that Hong Kong 
represents culturally and politically, especially in 
light of the end of British colonial rule. Film in 
general is a crucial industry for revealing the 
mechanisms of contemporary transnational 
production and global circulation of commodities. 
The transnational film industry offers a speculative 
ground for global capital investment, and it reveals 
patterns of international commodification, 










Action films, such as those of 
John Woo, move according to 
Hong Kong’s accelerated 
social pace. 
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John Woo’s action films have 
international cult status, which 
raises issues about audience 
response. 


including international capital’s various contending 
factors or levels of functioning within national and 
local communities. In this light, film scholars ask 
these kinds of questions: Is Hong Kong cinema 
becoming more national or transnational? How do 
the film talents in this industry and the works that 
derive from it react to challenges of (post) 
colonialism and nationalism? In very diverse ways 
and to differing degrees, political concerns 
underpin and inform essays in At Full Speed: Hong 
Kong Cinema in a Borderless World. 

The cover image of this anthology “Asia the 
Invincible” comes from Tsui Hark and Ching Siu- 
Tung’s Swordsman III—the East is Red; together 
with the volume’s title, the image suggests an 
analogous embodiment of Hong Kong cinema as 
the “Hollywood of the East” that “registers the 
industry’s pursuit of the global market, a pursuit 
that mirrors Hollywood’s, whose ‘authentic’ 
productions consolidate its screen hegemony”(8). 
Thus Hong Kong cinema seems to be playing 
“Hollywood” in the age of global capitalism, only on 
a smaller scale. “Borderless” in the title represents 
the authors’ attempt to suggest a theoretical 
paradigm that would eliminate any confining 
intellectual essentialism. The book’s critical goal is 
to allow a more flexible cultural identity of Hong 
Kong to be articulated and imagined than could be 
done using a more traditional “national cinema” 
approach. Yau proposes a notion of “borderless” to 
express the flexibility of Hong Kong cinema in this 
era of global capitalism without imposing a critic’s 
totalizing perspective on the area’s diverse and 
alternative modernities. The book exposes 
globlism’s imposition of power differentials. 
Complexly the articles suggest both a de- 
territorialization and a re-territorializing of borders 
that lie in “the shadow of capital, ”[i] of places 
shaped by specters of nation-states and earlier 
regional economies. 

In thirteen equally fascinating contributions, this 
volume addresses contemporary issues in Hong 
Kong cinema. The authors take innovative steps to 
confront new issues on every front, developing new 
zones of research and new vocabularies to analyze 
transnational cultural communication. Offering an 
historical overview, in Part One, “Hong Kong’s New 
Wave Cinema,” Law Kar traces the rise of the Hong 
Kong New Wave in the late 1970s; this movement 
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In the French film, Irma Vep, 
Maggie Cheung is a blank 
screen reflecting fantasies 
about Asian women, Hong 
Kong film, and problems with 
Western cinema. 



As Jackie Chan’s screen 
personae circulate throughout 
the world, his fans admire the 
“real-life” figure, especially as 
stuntman and director. His 
acting pays tribute to classic 
performances, such as those 


includes directors such as Tsui Hark, Ann Hui, Alex 
Cheung, Peter Yung, Yim Ho, Patrick Tam, Allen 
Fong. Looking at the movement historically, Law 
Kar outlines the background of the social activism 
in the 1960s and the rise of television in the 1970s 
that laid the ground for the Hong Kong New Wave 
Cinema. 

Describing intellectual history, Hector Rodriguez 
examines the development of the Hong Kong New 
Wave as a cultural field, which he sees functioning 
as an institutional, ethical and aesthetic system 
during the 1960s and 1970s. He also emphasizes 
the importance of the film movement itself in that 
it constituted a community and developed a 
cosmopolitan outlook among filmmakers and 
critics that also became an important way for the 
movement to define itself. Through their historical 
examination of the rise of the Hong Kong New 
Wave cinema, both Law Kar and Hector Rodriguez 
also attempt to rediscover an historical and cultural 
identity for Hong Kong. The essays reaffirm two 
mutual concerns: Hong Kong has a local identity 
that is in transformation and also facilitates a 
cosmopolitan stance. These concerns pave ways for 
discussions of the cinema’s success as discussed in 
the following two sections of the anthology. Part 
One offers a comprehensive historical account of 
and research on Hong Kong’s New Wave as a 
“golden age.” The directors of that movement are 
united their understanding of film form, their being 
influenced by world cinema, and their 
commitment to articulating specific concerns 
related to Hong Kong’s local identity. 

Politically, two very different and often 
contradictory identificatory strategies circulate in 
Hong Kong, and perhaps also in China itself, to 
define the uniqueness of Hong Kong’s culture and 
identity. On the one hand, many intellectuals and 
politicians insist that southern Cantonese Hong 
Kong has little to do with “official” Mandarin 
mainland culture because the former colony’s local 
culture cannot be adequately translated. On the 






of Bruce Lee, Buster Keaton, 
and Harold Lloyd. 



As Chan moves into big- 
production Hollywood 
features, the shifts in his 
career raise questions about 
artists’ independence and 
identity in this era of 
globalism. 



Director Tsui Hark is a 
Vietnam-born Chinese who 
explores different notions of 
“Chineseness” in his films. 


other hand, Hong Kong’s colonial legacy makes it 
an “international” city that keeps it culturally 
distinct from what many consider to be a more 
provincial mainland society. So ironically Hong 
Kong is regarded both as too “local” and too 
“global” to be assimilated into the PRC. For this 
reason, the study of contemporary Hong Kong 
cinema has a larger usefulness for scholars. It may 
contribute to understanding how 
modernist/cosmopolitan identity discourses, with 
identity rooted in colonialism, have been and are 
currently constructed. In particular, scholars 
studying this group of films and mediamakers must 
take into consideration of local and transnational 
political and socio-economic forces operating in 
Hong Kong. Most of the essays in this volume deal 
with transnational identity formations and the 
cultural implications of film production in an age of 
global capitalism. Using an economic analysis, 
critics also need to trace the flow of capital through 
the Hong Kong film industry and analyze relations 
between investment and film distribution to further 
explore this case study of the transnational capital. 

In Part Two, in his essay “In Action: Entertainment, 
Aesthetics, and Reinventions,” David Bordwell 
gives an inclusive strategy for formalist analysis. 
Looking closely at the style and shot-by-shot 
mechanics of Hong Kong action cinema, Bordwell 
compares the action sequences of Hong Kong 
action movies to Hollywood’s, suggesting specific 
ways Hong Kong artists have perfected their craft in 
pursuit of emotional effect. In particular, Bordwell 
shows how Hong Kong filmmakers have mixed 
elements of Chinese cultural heritage with 
cinematic editing techniques reaching back to 
Eisenstein that strengthen the emotional 
undertones of action by playing with speed of 
motion. 

In another essay “The Killer: Cult Film and 
Transcultural (Mis)reading,” Jinsoo An tackles the 
issues of transcultural readings of Hong Kong 
cinema more directly, focusing on Korean 
audiences’ consumption of John Woo’s The Killer 
as a form of cult cinema. An says the film occupies a 
fluid cultural space for Korean male viewers, 
reiterating “traditional masculine values and 
melodramatic pathos”(i07) that provide 
reaffirmation of masculine ideals with which much 
of the Korean male audience feel a deep affinity and 



Best known for his A Better 
Tomorrow and Wong Fei- 
hung action series, Tsui Hark 
studied at SMU in Texas, 
worked with Third World 
Newsreel on the documentary 
From Spikes to Spindles, and 
returned to Hong Kong in the 
late 70s to work in television. 



Tsui Hark’s Once Upon a 
Time in China plays on 
orientalist myths and icons. 


identification. An attempts to engage with what he 
sees as the text’s problematics by offering a 
genealogy and critical evaluation of “cult cinema” 
especially in relation to Korea. In such a way, An’s 
examination expands the notion of “borderless” by 
demonstrating a flexibility in interpretation and in 
reading viewer response across different ethnic 
groups. Importantly, An takes into account a 
variety of ideological positions for heterogeneous 
audiences, positions shaped by viewers’ different 
historical, social and political backgrounds. Hong 
Kong cinema seems to enable a wide variety of 
(il)legitimate (mis)readings. This kind of creative 
reception is constituted by discursive constructs 
and theoretical paradigms such as genre (cult 
cinema) or ethnic and regional configurations. As 
An puts it, Hong Kong cinema allows “an 
alternative imaginary landscape to the hegemonic 
Hollywood model” (109). 

In “Life Imitates Entertainment: Home and 
Dislocation,” Steve Fore suggests similarities 
between developments in the martial arts genre 
since the 1970s and the social ideologies 
conceptualizing Hong Kong as a world city. He 
examines this parallel by considering the shifts and 
transformations of Jackie Chan’s screen personae. 
Fore also examines Jackie Chan’s films within the 
marital arts film genre in Hong Kong to analyze 
Chan’s transformations from earlier movies like 
Snake in the Eagle’s Shadow, Drunken Master, 
Project A to later works such as Drunken Master II, 
Rumble in the Bronx, Mr. Nice Guy, Who am I and 
Rush Hour. Looking critically at the changes in 
Jackie Chan’s screen personae, Fore demonstrates 
how the “local” in Hong Kong film production has 
been permeated by a framework of the 
“transnational,” as seen in the way Chan’s screen 
personae are known throughout the world. The way 
the media rely on star images and the way the 
entertainment industry uses the media to create 
star images raises interesting discussions about 
agency, identity and subjectivity in this era of 
globalism, especially as related to “minor” film 
industries beyond Hollywood. Also dealing with the 
martial arts genre but from a different perspective 
in “Hong Kong Hysteria: Martial Arts Tales from a 
Mutating World,” Bhaskar Sarkar describes marital 
arts movies of the 1990s as displaying anxiety over 
emerging new economic realities and political 
positions. The films’ themes reflect the 



Made in Hong Kong by Fruit 
Chan is a stylish low-budget 
feature about urban youth 
gangs. 



When Fruit Chan produced 
this low budget feature with a 
crew of five, Hong Kong film 
critics praised the return of 
locally made film. 


impossibility of using unruly allegories of “nation” 
to grasp this accelerated social/political reality. 
Sarkar uses the term of “hysteria” to describe the 
cultural logic of extensive spatial transformations 
and temporal dislocations for people who find their 
lived experiences ungraspable; for them, to a 
certain extent the category of “history” and the 
allegory of “nation” no longer apply. 

Also dealing with ambiguities of Hong Kong’s 
identity, Stephen Teo explores in “Tsui Hark: 
National Style and Polemic” how Tsui’s films 
contain ambivalent and volatile mixes of identity 
politics and orientalist myths and icons. Teo 
examines the films’ construction and 
deconstruction of orientalist myths and argues that 
from a technical and stylist point of view that Tsui 
Hark’s “notion of speed overrides the consistent 
theme of nationalism” (147) and even overrides 
narrative emotional intensity. He considers Tsui 
Hark as an important pioneer of Hong Kong’s 
postmodern cinema in that that Tsui’s films 
construct a multicultural Chinese world (146). Teo 
suggests that the filmmaker is motivated by a sense 
of Chinese “otherness” as a Chinese born in 
Vietnam. He also examines how Tsui acknowledges 
different notions of “Chineseness” in his films in 
order to problematize identity formation since a 
Hong Kong “identity” might not even be a 
determinable category. 

Go to next page 
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Stanley Kwan (left) is one of 
Hong Kong’s innovative 
“Second Wave” directors and 
became the first major 
director there to come out as 
gay in his Yang + Ying: 
Gender in Chinese Cinema 
( 1996 ). 
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Director Ann Hui directed 
the award-winning Song of 
the Exile, with a female 
protagonist who comes to 
terms with career and 
family ties to various 
countries. 



To Liv(e), by Evans Chan, 
incoporates a polyglot 
mixture of languages and 
dialects. Chan lives in New 
York and Hong Kong and 
makes Godardian-like low 
budget features for a Hong 
Kong audience. 


In “Women on the Edges of Hong Kong Modernity: 
The Films of Ann Hui,” Elaine Ho explores the 
multiple and shifting deployments of the figure of 
woman and also Hong Kong’s crisis of modernity 
through a critical study of the trajectory of women 
characters in Ann Hui’s work. In these films, Ho find 
a new possibility for agency lying within Hong Kong’s 
intense rupture of modernity that is remaking the 
city’s identities. Ho does not propose a universal 
figure of woman nor see Hui’s women characters as a 
site of unambivalent resistance. Rather, Ho’s critical 
analysis considers the shifting use of the figure of 
woman in Hong Kong to consolidate both hegemonic 
and counter-hegemonic discourses. A larger question 
that Gina Marchetti covers in her treatment of women 
in “Transnational Exchanges, Questions of Culture, 
and Global Cinema: Defining the Dynamics of 
Changing Relationships” is how diaspora and 
transnationalism affect women’s subjectivities. 
Marchetti uses a critical analysis of To Liv(e) and 
Crossings to illustrate ways that women experience 
the personal dimension of political concerns. In the 
films, the women characters undergo displacement, 
exile and immigration differently, and the films show 
the range of how these large political forces can shape 
identity. Looking at the films in terms of 
contemporary viewership, Marchetti illustrates how 
displaced female figures experience and negotiate the 
personal dimension of 1997’s political concerns. 

In Part Three, “A Culture of Disappearance: 

Nostalgia, Nonsense and Dislocation,” Rey Chow 
centers on Stanley Kwan’s film Rouge to examine “a 
cultural politics of self-nativizing that is as complex 
and as deserving of attention as critiques of 
colonialism and Orientalism themselves” (210). Chow 
looks at nostalgia as a form of idealization that Hong 
Kong popular culture directs towards its own past. 
Chow names this “alternative way of conjuring a 
‘community’ amid the ruthless fragmentations of 
postcoloniality” (226) as “self nativizing.” It is a 
strategy that tries to avoid celebrating Hong Kong’s 
pluralism by exploring the conflicting aspects of 
cultural identity. Also taking up nostalgia, in “Film 







Rouge, by Stanley Kwan, 
uses nostalgia to idealize 
Hong Kong’s past. 



Lan Yu, by Stanley Kwan, 
offers a melodramatic look 
at contemporary gay 
personal relations in Hong 
Kong. 



and Enigmatization: Nostalgia, Nonsense, and 
Remembering,” Linda Lai sees nostalgia mingled with 
a sense of local community and faith in modern 
progress. Collective memories of history and everyday 
experiences become intertwined with the history of 
popular culture in a process Lai calls 
“enigmatization.” “Enigmatization” in this sense 
means reorganizing existing pop culture images to 
select the local audience as a distinct, privileged 
interpretative community. Understanding this 
imagery distinguishes those within from those 
“outside” by marking as special those viewers who 
share a similar pop culture history. Lai uses 
“enigmatization” as a theoretical trope to examine the 
phenomenon of how Hong Kong cinema deals with 
identity. He draws on two films as examples— C'est La 
Vie, Mon Cherie and He Ain't Heavy, He’s My 
Father—and also on the work of Clifton Ko and 
Stephen Chiau. In preserving a textual domain where 
local expressions, memories and contentions find 
articulation, Hong Kong cinema takes up those 
themes conjured up by enigmatization at a time when 
regional identities are undergoing tremendous 
reconfiguation. Also examining the theme of identity 
and here using specific films as case studies in 
“Transnationalization of the Local in Hong Kong 
Cinema of the 1990s,” Kwai-Cheung Lo reassesses a 
notion of localism which cultural producers and 
intellectuals often want to attribute to local cultural 
productions as they react against globalized film and 
television, especially Hollywood film. Lo illustrates 
his argument through analysis of Back to Roots, First 
Option, He’s a Woman She’s a Man and Comrades, 
Almost a Love Story. Lo especially challenges critical 
paradigms that can easily once again set forth 
parameters to describe and thus reinscribe a stable 
Hong Kong identity. He argues that different 
temporalities and spatialities have often co-existed as 
people and films articulate and constitute multiple 
aspects of Hong Kong’s identity; he names what he 
sees as a common phenomenon, “trans-subjectivity” 
(265). Lo uses the notion of “trans-subjectivity” to 
study the social and cultural conditions of 90s Hong 
Kong cinema and to rethink the concept of “local” 
identity within a new global context. 


Lan Yu depicts details of 


the “translocal gay ghetto” 
in Hong Kong. One critic 
compared it to the TV 
series Queer as Folk. 



Happy Together uses 
Argentina as a background. 
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Happy Together deals with 
a gay couple’s emotional 
distance. The film treats the 
theme of displacement in 
many ways. 



Clara Law’s award-winning 
The Goddess of 1967 
shows dislocation through a 


Marc Siegel in “The Intimate Spaces of Wong Kar- 
Wai” analyzes Hong Kong cinema’s politics of 
representation from a gendered context; his essay 
deals with the interconnections of global, gay/queer 
and sexualized identities in the context of the film 
Happy Together, which garnered Wong Kar-Wai the 
Cannes 1997 Best Director Award. In light of Guy 
Hocquenghem’s invocation of the importance of the 
ghetto to the urban gay male traveler, Siegel argues 
that Happy Together’s narrative assumes the 
existence of practices of non-familial sexualities 
across national boundaries; the film, which depicts its 
Chinese gay couple on a trip in Argentina, refuses the 
more affirmative rhetoric found in scripts based on a 
nationalist politics of intimacy. Using the notion of 
the “translocal gay ghetto,” Siegel argues that what is 
portrayed in Happy Together is a queer world in 
which intimacies between its travelers, journeying in 
Argentina on the eve of Hong Kong’s political 
transition to China in 1997, bear no necessary relation 
to the logic of family and the hetero-normative 
narration of nation. Siegel explores the invocation of 
homosexuality in Wong Kar-Wai’s movie as 
transforming concepts of citizenship so as to lead 
viewers to think about new ways to conceptualize 
nationality and culture. The essay leads to a 
reconsideration of concepts of public and private, 
noting that the film takes up these themes and 
presents the geographical displacement of the couple 
in Happy Together not only to imagine diaspora in 
conventional terms related to ethnic dispersion but to 
imagine it queerly, that is, to challenge the 
normativity of the social and political forces 
contingent on people’s lives. 

To conclude with a discussion of the book’s overview, 
in her introduction to At Full Speed: Hong Kong 
Cinema in the Borderless World, Esther Yau critically 
examines Hong Kong cinema in the age of 
globalization. She takes into consideration the notion 
of “speed” that Paul Virilio calls “the instantaneity of 
ubiquity”(4). Virilio objects to the eradication of 
distance, which diminishes freedom and subjectivity 
as it leads to the dis-appearance of reality. Yau 
evaluates “speed” in regard to production relations, 
now ever more flexible and subject to the kind of 
“space-time” compression that Marxist critics 
associate with global capitalism. Yau applies this 
concept of time-space compression to Hong Kong 
cinema and adds the concept of borders/ 

“borderless,” notions commonly used to analyze 







transnational couple’s 
roadtrip into the Australian 
outback. 



With consumerism shaping 
their identities, Law’s duo 
share a passion for a 
classic Citroen, the 
“goddess.” 



In 1997 Clara Law made a 
scathing attack on China’s 
takeover of Hong Kong. 

She emigrated to Australia, 
the location for her previous 
film about a family’s move 


disasporic cultures. Here she uses the term 
“borderless” to legitimize analyses of an evolving 
Hong Kong cinema that do not use the conventional 
critical constructs of national cinema. Her 
introduction makes readers aware of how recent 
political and economic developments have reshaped 
and challenged the old intellectual paradigms of 
“national cinema” which previously dominated 
cinema studies. 

While we acknowledge the strength of global 
capitalism, we should also recognize the 
transformation and not decline of “borders,” regions, 
and nation-states. In The Borderless World: Power 
and Strategy in the Interlinked Economy, Kenichi 
Ohmae celebrates the coming of a “borderless world” 
with an attitude that is not only affirmative but in 
some ways utopian about the disintegration of 
borders in a global economy.[2] In contrast, in “A 
Borderless World? From Colonialism to 
Transnationalism and the Decline of the Nation- 
State,” Masao Miyoshi suggests that colonialism 
becomes more dynamic in a global economy by 
functioning through transnational corporations. 
Miyoshi argues that nation-states will gradually give 
way to transnational corporations in a “borderless 
world. ’ T3I As a critical term, “borderless” occupies a 
contradictory position. Pheng Cheah summarizes the 
sides of the contradiction: 

The postcolonial nation must be seen as a 
specter of global capital (double genitive— 
both objective and subjective genitive); it 
always runs the risk of being an 
epiphenomenon or reflection of global 
capital to the extent that it is originally 
infected by prosthesis of the bourgeois 
state qua terminal of capital. But it is also 
a specter that haunts global capital, for it 
is the undecidable neuralgic point within 
the global capitalist system that refuses to 
be exorcised. f4l 

In this “borderless” world, what is not so visible but 
still dominant among the sparkles of dis-appearance 
is capital. Capital is spreading and flowing so fast in 
the instantaneous moments of time/space that it is 
beyond perception. Transnational capitalism may be 
borderless, but exactly because of its borderlessness, 
it produces other kinds of borders that mask new 
geopolitical formations and inequalities between and 





there from Hong Kong, 
Floating Life. 



Chungking Express, like 
many of Wong Kar-Wai’s 
films, finds new ways to 
depict the relation between 
public and private spaces. 



Fallen Angels by Wong Kar- 
Wai is all about the rapid 
spread of capital as seen in 
the instantaneous moments 
of time and space. 



Comrades: Almost a Love 
Story by Peter Chan Ho- 
San deals with physical 


across regions, nations and localities. Of particular 
importance to understanding Hong Kong cinema, 
major centers of capital accumulations in East Asia 
have grown just as non-European capitalist societies 
are making their own contributions to this narrative 
about filmmaking. Ironically, the larger flow and 
dispersal of capital across Asia also means that the 
dominant culture industries, such the Hollywood 
industry writ large, have ever more influence over the 
production and distribution of entertainment within 
the circuits of global capital, including local film 
production in Asia. 

At Full Speed is a provocative, stimulating volume. 
Positioned at the crossroads of an altered global 
terrain, this anthology analyzes the evolving issues of 
the social and cultural context of 90s Hong Kong 
cinema, reconsiders the concept of “local” identity in 
a new global framework, and examines the dynamics 
between the intercultural movement of images. 
Images travel so far and so fast that the extent of 
their diffusion makes the history of their production 
ungraspable. Cinema marks a phase in the 
development of capitalism and gives evidence of 
capital’s utter modification of social, material and 
perceptual conditions. Essays in the anthology 
negotiate the local and the global as they look at how 
local constituencies, which traditionally have secured 
identity and belonging, now are manipulated by and 
must react to a new global network created by the 
transnational production and global circulation of 
films. 
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In Those Days 


Rubble Films 

by Ramona Curry 

Review of Robert R. Shandley, Rubble 
Films: German Cinema in the Shadows of 
the Third Reich (Rutgers University Press, 
2001) 

248 pp. 20 b&w photos. 

In Fall 2001, following broadcast of myriad television 
reports shot against the backdrop of the collapsed 
World Trade Center, the key title word of Robert R. 
Shandley’s Rubble Films: German Cinema in the 
Shadows of the Third Reich likely evoked vivid 
meanings for a much wider range of potential readers 
than anticipated when the book went to press. The 
primary title aptly addresses scholars of cinema and 
history (and their students) who recognize the phrase 
as distinguishing a small group of German films (so- 
called Triimmerfilme ) produced in the first years 
after World War II. But the book will now interest 
other media critics and readers to whom “rubble” 
may have signified little until recently, for its focus 
extends beyond a narrow slice of national film 
history. In particular, the book insightfully examines 
how movies may encapsulate and visualize national 
political trauma as entertainment. 



And the Heavens Above 


Through an analysis of selected features produced 
between 1946 and 1949, Rubble Films traces the 
gradual revival of German movie-making and 
explains its functioning under Allied occupation. The 
seventeen films considered in detail range from the 
comparatively well-known ( The Murderers Are 
Among Us, 1946, and In Those Days, 1947) to the 
rare ( Long is the Road, a 1948 Yiddish/German 
production promoting emigration to Palestine) to the 
evidently bizarre (the scandalous 1948 biblical 
allegory The Apple is Off!, one of several “lampoons” 
of the war’s aftermath.) Shandley persuasively argues 
historical and political importance of that 
comparatively short period in bridging between the 
unified Nazi dream and propaganda machine that 














The Ballad of Berlin 



Street Acquaintance 


UFA (a major German studio also in the 1920s) had 
become and the eventually divergent post-war movie 
producers: the Soviet-sponsored (East) Berlin film 
studio DEFA and the new private companies 
organized by veteran film professionals in Munich 
and Hamburg. 

Unlike many other accounts of Nazi-era or post-war 
German film (a number of which have appeared over 
the past decade), Shandley’s approach finds in the 
films he analyzes more commonalities than 
distinctions. Significantly he looks at this period of 
film history across the usual historical dichotomies, 
especially Nazi versus post-war cinema, and later, 
DEFA versus U.S. and British-occupied sector 
productions. Only the book’s concluding filmography 
gives an easy overview of who produced each of the 
films and where they were produced. The book’s 
organization instead establishes a chronology of key 
productions throughout the three-year transitional 
period; six chapters document pre- and post-1945 
continuities in film genre conventions, in the political 
practices of individual film directors and producers 
(including surviving Jews), and in the rubble films’ 
essential characteristics and shared ideologies. This 
was the case until Cold War struggles playing out 
across German territory enforced aesthetic 
differences in film along with larger scale economic 
and political divergences. 



Somewhere in Berlin 


While Shandley does not explicitly assert that all 50- 
plus feature films reportedly made in Germany 
during the period equally evince such continuities 
with the past and across occupation zones, neither 
does he argue for any fundamental distinctions 
among the works. Except for the occasional mention 
of Hollywood, (e.g., It’s a Wonderful Life, p. 64), 
Italian Neorealist, or Nazi productions that he finds 
somehow parallel to a given German film under 
discussion, Shandley focuses resolutely on the one- 
third of the productions which he classifies under the 
“rubble” rubric, and which thus come to stand, as the 
book’s secondary title suggests, for all of immediate 
post-war German cinema. 


Which, then, are these rubble films? Happily, the 
author avoids reifying the term as a genre (which he 
notes appeared in contemporaneous criticism as first 
a descriptive, then a pejorative label), instead 
pointing to detective tales, melodramas, and satiric 













Marriage in the Shadows 



Morituri 



Long Is the Road 



'48 All Over Again 


comedies all within its span. (He thus neatly 
circumvents unproductive debate about “style” versus 
“genre” such as long dominated discussion of film 
noir; but he also regrettably stops short of engaging 
what could have been an insightful metadiscourse 
around his organizational category, such as Marc 
Vernet, James Naremore and others have recently 
brought to noir analyses.) 

Shandley instead defines “rubble films” as a short¬ 
lived but important production “cycle.” It is 
recognizable in recurrent narrative and visual motifs 
of “the returning solider/coming home” theme and 
settings that register the aftermath of massive war: 
rubble-strewn streets, collapsed hotels, crumbling 
apartment houses (all usually studio-constructed sets, 
as Shandley reveals). He goes on to offer perceptive 
close readings of the chosen films’ “berubbled mise- 
en-scene,” casting, genre conventions, and character 
construction. One might quibble over the particular 
film selections or their parameters; for example, the 
strict and not fully justified insistence on 1949 as an 
end point precludes discussion of such a striking film 
as the 1951 German production Der Verlorene [The 
Lost One], directed by and starring Peter Lorre. But 
overall Shandley cogently argues the legitimacy and 
intellectual value of the “rubble film” category, taking 
thereby an approach that many instructors of German 
film and history may find a useful complement to 
other media research on the period (much of it 
available only in German.) Especially Shandley’s 
careful formal analysis of the films’ visual and audio 
construction adds a welcome and somewhat rare 
perspective to nationally-delineated cinema histories. 
He also provides some details about each film’s 
production and reception, essentially presenting the 
selected films as a series of historical/cultural case 
studies which, he argues, record rubble films’ 
“important role in the formation of a collective 
attitude toward the past, one that shaped many public 
debates in German in the decades thereafter (p. 4).” 

That is a promising and engaging thesis, but 
regrettably the book fails to argue it cogently. Indeed, 
one of the book’s strengths ultimately contributes to 
its major weakness since the author does not 
sufficiently link the detailed formal analyses to the 
assertions made about the films’ social and historical 
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Film Without a Title 



The Ballad of Berlin 



impact. Certainly, Shandley discusses the occupying 
powers’ divergent interests in and policies governing 
local media production. He also notes other 
circumstances determining which films got made and 
when and to some extent which films got seen most 
broadly and why. But he inadequately explains the 
“collective” German response to these films or even to 
the past as constructed in part through them; the 
historical record could indicate that kind of response 
both through contemporary public discourse or movie 
attendance as might be indicated or reconstructed 
from published accounts. In lieu of clear 
documentation needed to support his claims about 
popular responses to specific films and also in lieu of 
a theory or at least a consistent approach to film 
reception which could have supported this intriguing 
argument, the book relies on bald assertions which 
sometimes even contradict its fundamental thesis. 

For example, Shandley reports that Helmut Kautner’s 
The Apple Is Off! “failed miserably at the box office 
(171).” How, then, did that film (and a number of 
others for which reception data is only sketchily 
presented) contribute to the formation of attitudes in 
the populace? 

Occasional careful phrasing suggests that Shandley 
struggled with questions of film reception crucial to 
his stated project: “Yet much about the construction 
of [And the Heavens Above, 1947] compels a reading 
of it as at least an attempted projection of collective 
fantasy (161-2).” Yet rather than then limiting his 
claims to what his acknowledged primary reliance on 
textual interpretations can support, Shandley seeks 
corroborating evidence from a German media 
scholar, whose citation only further undercuts the 
central argument: “As Thomas Brandlmeier puts it, 
‘Even if we take into consideration the public’s 
preference for foreign films and films made during 
the Third Reich [many of which also played in 
German movie theaters in 1947-48], the rubble films 
are just as much an essential source of contemporary 
self-understanding (162).” [Italics are my 
explanatory insert.] Whether or not Brandlmeier’s 
essay (printed in Zwischen Gestern und Morgan, eds. 
Hilmar Hoffmann and Walter Schobert, 1989) proves 
that point, Shandley’s book does not. 


The Last Illusion 


Such a lapse in theorization and argumentation, 
although regrettable, is not fatal to the book’s value, 
for Shandley offers a wealth of material along with a 
more modest and successful argument that he clearly 







Between Yesterday and 
Tomorrow 


spells out in his thoughtful conclusion. There 
Shandley offers an overview of how “the rubble 
filmmakers...shared a common understanding of the 
project of putting the issues of the recent German 
past on the screen” through representing and thus 
offering German audiences the opportunity to 
experience what he alliteratively deems “Seven Rs”: 
redemption, reconciliation, redefinition, 
restabilization, reintegration, reconstruction, and 
reprivatization (182). With reference to the last- 
named crowning aim, Shandley elaborates, “[T]he 
narrative drive of postwar German filmmaking was to 
present political discourse as a disruption of a sacred 
private realm (188).” This, Shandley argues, was as 
much the case under the emergent DEFA as in the 
West and happened largely independently of genre or 
maker. To the extent that we can accept Shandley’s 
insistence on this film cycle’s importance for the 
German populace, it may be because we believe his 
argument that the rubble films offered a meaningful 
(“more favorable”) “rearticulation of who Germans 
were under Hitler (183).” Specifically, most of these 
films worked to “reaffirm the spectator’s image of him 
or herself as a private resistor to a public injustice 
(62).” Thereby the films “often conflate the wrongs 
committed during the Third Reich with the German’s 
own postwar suffering (4). 


The last two excerpts point to further aspects of the 
book worthy of mention. First, it considers gender 
fairly extensively and astutely as a key facet of the 
rubble films’ narrative formulation and their possible 
readings by German audiences which as Shandley 
points out at that time were predominantly female. 
Second, it maintains a conscious “outsider” 
retrospective in consistently implying and sometimes 
stating how the post-war German filmmakers should 
have narrativized and visualized their immediate past 
history: namely, with a greater focus on their guilt for 
the Holocaust as the primary issue with which 
German films needed to deal. Against any suggestion 
that such a position may seem narrowly instrumental 
or teleological, Shandley might conceivably point to 
his own 1998 edited volume Unwilling Germans: The 
Goldhagen Debate, documenting the initially 
resistant German critical response to Harvard 
historian Daniel Goldhagen’s 1996 book Hitler’s 
Willing Executioners: Ordinary Germans and the 
Holocaust. Like Goldhagen’s book and much of the 
debate about it in Germany which Shandley 
anthologized, Rubble Films resonates with a moralist 


tone, calling Germans to account, less for their past 
actions than for their subsequently enacting, here 
through feature films, a too self-serving image of the 
past. Despite occasional convoluted prose and logical 
gaps, on balance Shandley’s new book offers a fresh 
authorial voice and rich material that arguably can 
elucidate how nations other than Germany have 
attempted to mediate national trauma. 
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“But I ain't got no more to 
say into it. I've been trying 
to forget about all of that, 
and this is just bringing it all 
back up.” Ethel and R.A. 
Atkins, Honea Path, South 
Carolina. In many small 
towns, the strike’s existence 
had not been publicly 
acknowledged for over sixty 
years. 



Mill workers in a spinning 
room in the 1930s. Stoney 
and Helfand showed 
surviving workers copies of 
letters that ‘34 mill workers 


Impact of The Uprising Of ’34\ 
a coalition model of 
production and distribution 

by David Whiteman 

On May 29,1955, the citizens of Honea Path, South 
Carolina, dedicated a memorial to the seven local 
workers who had been killed during the general 
textile strike of 1934. The existence of the strike had 
been publicly unacknowledged for over sixty years, 
buried in the memories of local participants and their 
families. Only through the production and 
distribution of a documentary, The Uprising of‘34, 
did the events and significance of the strike return to 
public awareness, affecting citizens not only in Honea 
Path but in towns throughout the southeastern 
United States. 

Makers of a politically committed documentary film 
might like to imagine an audience responding to a 
film by rising up out of their seats and taking to the 
streets.! However, they are probably satisfied if their 
film “changed the audience’s perceptions” or 
“increased awareness” of a problem. Given the long¬ 
standing interest of political activists in using 
documentaries for social change, it seems strange that 
most activists and media scholars still do not clearly 
understand what the political impact of a 
documentary film can or even should be. I would like 
to take up this question, what the “impact” of 
documentary film might mean, especially in terms of 
its production and distribution, by using as a case 
study a seemingly “perfect example”: George Stoney 
and Judith Helfand’s The Uprising of’34. 

The Uprising of’34 is a perfect example of the 
politically committed documentary in three respects. 
First, the film represents the collaboration of two 
generations of activist filmmakers. George Stoney was 
a pioneer in community-based filmmaking. Now with 
Stoney’s collaborating with Judith Helfand, the two 
directors continue to explore new possibilities of 






wrote to the Roosevelt 
administration demanding 
that the government protect 
their rights as workers and 
citizens. 



Looms in a textile mill in the 
1930s. 



Mill owners hired private 
security at the mills during 
the uprising of ‘34. 



Mill owners asked state 


coalition-based production and distribution. Second, 
as we will see below, Stoney and Helfand thought 
about the film’s potential use and impact throughout 
the entire process—through research, planning, 
production, and distribution. Third, The Uprising of 
’34 embodies what Thomas Waugh terms the 
“committed documentary”—films that have a goal of 
“socio-political transformation,” take an “activist 
stance,” and are subject-centered— 

not only about people engaged in ... 

struggles, but also with and by them as 

well.2 

Social scientists often look too narrowly at the 
political impact of a documentary film, assessing the 
impact of a finished film within the dominant public 
discourse and on individual citizens. Unfortunately, 
such a focus may look mainly at the circumstances 
where film would least likely have an impact; at best, 
such an investigation of a film’s impact provides us 
only with a limited understanding of the multifaceted, 
complex ways in which film enters the political 
process. 

To assess impact adequately, we must first of all 
evaluate the entire filmmaking process, including 
both production and distribution, and not simply the 
finished product. A film’s development, production, 
and distribution create extensive opportunities for 
interaction among producers, participants, activists, 
decision makers, and citizens, and thus all the stages 
of a film can affect its impact. By the time an 
individual citizen sees the work, other moments at 
which the work has or could have had political impact 
may have already passed. 

Second, to assess a politically committed film’s 
impact, we must also consider the larger political 
context, including relevant social movements and the 
networks of activists and elites associated with the 
issues that the film raises. Rather than just examining 
a film’s impact on individual viewers, a broader 
analysis of context might also lead us to evaluate a 
film’s potential effects on its producers and other 
participants involved in production, on activist 
groups that might contribute to or use the film, and 
on decision makers and other elites that might hear 
about the film. A political documentary has a more 
extensive range of effects beyond changes in 
individual understanding or attitude. For example, in 







governments to mobilize 
National Guard soldiers 
during the strike. 



Striking workers were 
locked up in internment 
camps. 



Honea Path, South 
Carolina, was the scene of 
the most violent 
confrontation during the 
1934 strike. There seven 
local workers were killed by 
townspeople deputized to 
guard the mill from striking 
protesters. 


certain circumstances a film might have a concrete 
effect on social behavior—if not audiences’ rising up 
at the end of a screening and taking to the streets, 
then perhaps community activists’ using screenings 
as a tool in local communities, or elites’ introducing 
legislation to address an issue that a film had raised. 

Third, a committed documentary’s impact is most 
likely to be on discourses outside the mainstream, 
since social movements often strive to create and 
sustain alternative spheres of public discourse. Many 
political documentaries may never achieve 
widespread distribution and do not enter mainstream 
public discourse but still have an impact in certain 
subcultures, educating and mobilizing activists 
working to create social change. 

Producing for change 

The planning, research, and production process for 
The Uprising of’34 reflects the collaboration of two 
filmmakers with a passionate commitment to 
community-based film. Stoney and Helfand 
developed a “coalition model” of production for the 
film that involved the extensive participation of 
activist groups, scholars, and individual citizens.3 
George Stoney, a life-long innovator in community- 
based film, has written, directed, and produced over 
fifty documentaries and television series, including 
All My Babies (1953), How the Myth Was Made 
(1978), The Weavers: Wasn't That A Time (1982), 
and Images of the Great Depression (1990). Stoney 
was Executive Producer for the National Film Board 
of Canada’s “Challenge for Change” program, which 
pioneered collaborative, community-based 
production, and he later co-founded the Alternate 
Media Center at New York University, which is 
credited with developing the concept of public access 
cable television. 

Judith Helfand, a former student of Stoney’s, has 
continued to explore new variations on collaborative 
models. In her A Healthy Baby Girl (1996), an 
autobiographical documentary about her experience 
with cancer caused by DES, she recorded her 
meetings with focus groups “as a way of documenting 
the process of filmmakers collaborating with 
community organizers and educators to make media 
that is truly effective in both its production and use.” 
These focus groups included organizers and educators 
involved in a wide variety of relevant issues, including 






The strike began on Labor 
Day, 1934, and involved 
almost 500,000 workers in 
21 states from Maine to 
Alabama. Stoney and 
Helfand used footage taken 
of the strike to refresh 
interviewees’ memories for 
the film. 


labor, the environment, and women’s health. As one 
part of her distribution efforts, Helfand linked her 
film to a national campaign by Health Care Without 
Harm for environmentally sensitive health care. Her 
work continues with Blue Vinyl: A Toxic Comedy for 
the Turn of the Century, about vinyl workers and 
communities who live in the shadows of the 
petrochemical industry. To develop and coordinate 
the public education and organizing associated with 
that film, Helfand has co-founded Working Films, a 
new non-profit organization “dedicated to 
strategically linking filmmaking to long-term social 
change.” The organization’s objective is to 


use independent film and video for social 
justice. ...Our goal is to use documentary 
films to make a difference on issues of 
social, economic and civil justice—in the 
classrooms, in the factories, in the 
courtrooms and on the streets. 


The Uprising of’34 originated from a request made to 
Stoney from the “Consortium on the General Textile 
Strike of 1934,” a loose association of scholars, 
organizers, and union activists who were interested in 
labor history and who wanted a film produced on the 
1934 textile strike. The strike began on Labor Day, 
involving almost 500,000 workers in twenty-one 
states from Maine to Alabama, and ended in defeat 
three weeks later. The members of the Consortium 
knew the strike was important in Southern labor 
history but also knew that few people today had heard 
of it, much less of its violent suppression and 
continuing legacy. When Helfand joined the project in 
the summer of 1990, she began systematically 
tracking down primary source materials, particularly 
archival materials that could lead to the identification 
of the strike’s participants. Funding for the film came 
from a large number of organizations, including the 
MacArthur Foundation, the Southern Humanities 
Media Fund, several state humanities councils, a 
variety of unions, the Mary Reynolds Babcock 
Foundation, and the Z. Smith Reynolds Foundation, 
and it was ultimately presented on TV through the 
Independent Television Service (ITVS). 


Labor history has long been suppressed in Southern 


U.S. culture. To counter the loss of political memory, 
the film explores the by-now unfamiliar events of 
1934 by combining rare archival footage and dozens 
of contemporary interviews. The strike itself had 
lasted three weeks, involving hundreds of thousands 
of cotton mill workers, who were challenging the 
working conditions in the mills. The film documents 
the events of the strike but more importantly probes 
the strike’s incredible disappearance from our 
historical conscience, especially in the communities in 
which major events took place. 

In the process of developing the project, the 
filmmakers found themselves involved in a 
fascinating set of interactions with Southern 
communities. Armed with videotape of original Fox 
Movietone newsreel footage, primarily unedited 
outtakes of the strike, Stoney and Helfand visited 
some of the strike’s key locations, hoping to refresh 
memories and generate publicity to gather 
interviewees for the film. 

As documentary filmmakers, we found 
ourselves in the position of interlocutors- 
bringing the physical evidence of 
unionism into the Piedmont towns where 
it had been forged and then forgotten. The 
trunk of our rental car was weighed down 
with proof: cardboard file cabinets, 
organized by mill and by state, filled with 
copies of letters from mill workers to the 
Roosevelt administration demanding that 
their rights as workers and citizens be 
protected. We also brought a file full of the 
only comprehensive collection of photos of 
the 1934 strike,... For many strike 
veterans, our visit was the first time that 
they had seen these pictures and letters.4 

The producers then publicized a toll-free number that 
people could call to volunteer recollections or any 
information relevant to the film. 

Stoney and Helfand approached the project as an 
example of “participatory filmmaking,” in which all 
interested parties would take an active part in the 
filmmaking process. Also from the beginning the 
filmmakers considered the film’s potential use—this 
was not to be a film that would be broadcast once on 
public television and then relegated to the archives. 
Rather, it was to be useful for local community 


organizations, union organizers, or educators, and 
scholars. Stoney and Helfand sought to produce a 
work that would stimulate real discussions “about 
labor, class, race, history, power, memory, and 
shame.” According to Stoney, “the primary purpose of 
[The Uprising of’34] is to help divided communities 
come together and talk. ”5 

Throughout the production process, the filmmakers 
asked a wide variety of individuals and organizations 
to become involved. They especially encouraged the 
cooperation of many individual citizens, particularly 
former union members and their descendants from 
small textile communities throughout the 
Southeastern United States. The producers hoped 
that this extensive engagement of people in shaping 
the film’s content would not only improve the film but 
also give everyone involved greater incentive to use it. 
Even newspaper reporters were invited to cover the 
production process. Not only did that presumably 
increase reporters’ interest in covering the finished 
film, but newspaper stories also played a role in 
leading more former mill workers to come forward to 
speak about the events of 1934. 

This extensive collaboration with scholars, activists, 
and community members continued during the 
editing stage. The filmmakers held preview screenings 
of the rough cut in many venues, from meetings of 
labor groups to scholarly conferences to small-town 
gatherings. Helfand and Stoney received feedback on 
the film’s style (too fast, too slow, too confusing) and 
content (not enough to counteract stereotypes, not 
enough on race) and on the needs of activists and 
organizers. These reactions shaped the final editing 
film—for example, the makers then added a new 
section on the role of African American service 
workers in the mill villages. 

Producing a political documentary means intervening 
in an ongoing social and political process. The 
production process itself may act as a catalyst in 
different ways. In assessing the impact of this film’s 
production, I have sought to consider its impact on 
interviewees, particularly those elderly participants in 
or observers of strike-related events. For most of 
these participants, getting involved in the film’s 
production meant that for the first time they were 
encouraged to speak about long-suppressed events. 

As a result, speaking out sometimes had a cathartic or 
therapeutic effect. Most had never spoken publicly 


about the events of 1934, and now the film provided a 
new context in which to understand their experiences, 
a context of which most were not aware. For some the 
experience was too painful. As one woman says at the 
beginning of the film “I ain't got no more to say into 
it. I've been trying to forget about all of that, and this 
is just bringing it all back up.” 

Distributing for change 

From the makers’ perspective, distribution started 
with production. Everyone involved in any way with 
the production process now became a contact for 
distribution, since distribution involved the same 
wide coalition of organizations and individuals. While 
the filmmakers sought and certainly appreciated 
getting a mass viewership through television, their 
primary distribution strategy was get the film out to 
groups who would most benefit from it. The 
producers particularly tried to “bring the film back 
home” to the communities in the Carolinas where the 
strike occurred. Far from leaving the outreach 
potential of their film in the hands of a distributor, 
Stoney and Helfand personally devoted their time to 
ensure that the film reached the grassroots. 

To set up group screenings, local activists and 
educators created a variety of public spaces in which 
citizens could encounter the film. Most active were 
labor organizers, in particular from the Carolina 
Alliance for Fair Employment (CAFE), South Carolina 
United Action, Service Employees International 
Union (SEIU), United Needletrades, Industrial and 
Textile Employees (UNITE), and Grassroots 
Leadership. Educators at all levels were also involved, 
including those in high schools, technical colleges, 
universities, continuing education, community 
literacy programs, and museum programming (e.g., 
Kannapolis, Charlotte). Screenings took place in 
cultural centers such as the Peace Center in 
Greenville, malls, community meetings, libraries, 
national union meetings of both the SEIU and the 
Conference of National Organizers Alliance, a 
workshop on labor history in Charleston, religious 
conventions such as the Quakers Palmetto gathering, 
and labor meetings such as the Greenwood chapter 
meeting of CAFE. Groups also donated copies of the 
film to community and high school libraries in North 
and South Carolina. 

To guide public presentations of the film, Stoney and 


Helfand promoted an innovative “coalition screening” 
model. They encouraged presenters to bring together 
disparate community organizations, including labor 
unions, peace and justice groups, schools, churches, 
and other community groups. In Orangeburg SC, for 
example, when the South Carolina Public Television 
decided not to broadcast the national P.O.V. feed, a 
community organizing group, South Carolina United 
Action, organized a screening at South Carolina State 
University, co-sponsored by the university History 
Department and local trade union chapters of the 
Communication Workers of America, United Auto 
Workers, and UNITE. 

Central to the coalition screening model is the 
principle of establishing a context for the audience. 
Because they wanted the film to be a vehicle to 
promote community discussions about labor issues, 
the filmmakers specifically tried to avoid casting it 
simply as a pro-labor film, an “us vs. them” exercise 
in historical blame. Focused on an historical event, 
the film does not make any explicit connection to 
contemporary labor issues. However, the filmmakers 
assumed that when such a context was provided at a 
screening where one of the co-sponsors was a union, 
it would naturally lead an audience to such a 
discussion. In other contexts, the film could be 
framed in other ways: as a film on class issues, on 
gender issues, on issues of historical research (from 
what perspective is history told?) or on issues related 
to media literacy. 

When the national PBS broadcast aired on June 27, 
1995, as part of the P.O.V. series, Stoney and Helfand 
understood the film might be received by an audience 
of passive individuals: “P.O.V. is a legitimizing 
gesture, but it doesn't’t have much effect when people 
see the tape alone, late at night, on television.”6 To 
counter passive, isolated TV viewership of their work, 
the filmmakers organized a “Labor to Neighbor” 
program to get local community groups to utilize the 
national television feed. In this way, union members 
might invite their neighbors to come over to watch 
the national broadcast. Supplied with a discussion 
guide, they could lead a discussion before and after 
the broadcast. And the following day, participating 
union locals could sponsor brown-bag discussions 
about the members’ experience of sharing labor 
history with their neighbors. 

Drawing on their contacts within the National 


Organizers Association, Stoney and Helfand 
identified groups across the nation that might 
organize such “Labor to Neighbor” viewings. In 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, for example, one 
organizer invited the community to gather in a local 
church after the broadcast to discuss the issues 
raised. Other events were held in Massachusetts, 
Montana, North Carolina, and Maine. In New York, 
Manhattan Cable sponsored a live call-in discussion 
for hours after the broadcast. In September 1995, 
Stoney and Helfand promoted a similar program, 
announcing a “Nation-Wide Labor Day Initiative” 
with the theme of “Linking the Community to the 
Classroom.” During that month, they hoped to bring 
social studies teachers, their students, and working 
people together to attend screenings and discuss the 
contemporary relevance of labor history. 

To next page 
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“It’s a hush thing, a keep- 
quiet thing.” Larry Blakeney, 
son of a mill worker. 



“Use this cob and save your 
job.” Mattie Rainwater 
Whatley, Newnan, Georgia. 
Mill workers satirized one 
owner’s attempts to 
minimize costs, including an 
effort to economize on the 
use of toilet paper. 


Assessing impact: 

activists and social movements 

As activist organizations continually struggle to create 
a public space for a wider discussion of social issues, 
they often use documentary films to do so. Once a 
film is produced, organizers and other supportive 
groups and individuals can show it to create a social 
space within which citizens can encounter, discuss, 
and decide to act on similar issues. In his analysis of 
how media become a resource for social movements, 
Sidney Tarrow suggests two possible political uses for 
film—helping new movements gain initial attention or 
helping “established movements maintain support by 
bolstering the feeling of status of their members and 
communicating their activities to their supporters.”2 
John Gaventa saw the production process itself as 
important for activist groups, stimulating greater 
communication among individuals and organizations 
and refining the expression of grievances. B Finally, as 
the finished film reaches activist groups, it can lead to 
members’ education and reinvigoration. 

For example, one labor activist found that The 
Uprising of’34 changed the way she approached 
organizing. First, she began to make the film the 
centerpiece of her organizing efforts, which led her to 
understand how powerful film could be, particularly 
when narrated by the voices of working-class people 
similar the ones she was trying to reach. She now sees 
film as having an important role in creating public 
spaces for the discussion of controversial issues. 

Other activists have found that this film uniquely 
inspires them as it provides them a sense of 
connection with past activists engaged in the same 
struggles they are now. 

The film also has become part of a region-wide 
educational process for labor activists in the 
Southeast. After the film’s inclusive production 
process allowed many activists to learn for the first 
time about the events of 1934, they in turn became 
interested in educating others in the labor movement. 
Union leaders, including those in SEIU and UNITE, 





A fundamentalist preacher 
denounces the strike in 
Concord, North Carolina. 



Dan Beacham, mill 
superintendent in Honea 
Path, South Carolina, 1934, 
ordered deputized workers 
to open fire on a group of 
their striking co-workers. 



Joseph Lineberger, retired 
mill owner, Gaston County, 
North Carolina 


have used the film to give their union members a 
better sense of the Southeast’s long history of labor 
activism. Unions have also attempted to use the film 
to change community attitudes about organized 
labor’s legitimacy by demonstrating the historical 
presence and violent suppression of unions in the 
region. According to Charles Taylor, South Carolina 
coordinator for CAFE, the film has given labor 
organizers 

the missing piece-something that would 
explain why there was so much antipathy 
toward unions, why there were all these 
rumors about something that happened 
back in the Thirties.... It gives people a 
heritage they can be proud of, a heritage 
they can organize around today.Q 

As the film has provoked labor activists and 
historians to undertake further research into events in 
their own localities, this has led to greater awareness 
of other strikes and labor activities in the 1930s and 
after. 

Another intriguing effect of the film’s production 
process and coalition screening model of distribution 
has been extensive networking among a wide range of 
activists and organizers. During production, labor 
historians, union activists, and community members 
were brought together to explore local history. Often 
these people had never worked together before and 
did not even know each other or the organizations 
that they represented. For the film’s distribution, 
representatives from activist and community groups 
came together to discuss the film in public settings. 
Later organizers and activists could share stories 
about using the film, and in some cases they formed 
linkages that carried over into other projects. In 1996, 
Stoney and Helfand formalized this kind of 
networking by arranging a conference to examine the 
film’s impact, bringing together a wide range of 
activists and educators associated with its production 
and distribution. 


Assessing impact: 
decision makers and elites 




Albert Hinson, Ranlo, North 
Carolina, a leader of the 
“flying squadrons” that went 
from mill to mill to 
coordinate the strike. 



Kathy Lamb, a union worker 
from Honea Path, South 
Carolina, led the campaign 
to erect a memorial to the 
seven local workers who 
had been killed during the 
strike. 



George Stoney, a pioneer 
in community based 
filmmaking, interviews E.O. 


Assessing the film’s impact has also led me to 
consider the extent to which documentary film might 
affect decision-makers and elites. In this instance, the 
small town of Honea Path, South Carolina, offers a 
microcosm in which to examine the film’s effects. 
Honea Path had seen the most violent confrontation 
during the 1934 strike in which seven local workers 
were killed by townspeople deputized to guard the 
mill from striking protesters. There had been no 
public discussion of these events for sixty years, but 
now the film displayed the events and explained their 
larger context—for all to see. 

The film’s production and distribution process led 
directly to two clear effects in Honea Path. One was a 
unanimous decision by the Honea Path City Council 
to authorize construction of a monument for the 
seven people killed in the strike. That effort to build a 
monument began with Kathy Lamb, a union worker 
and a delegate to an Amalgamated Clothing and 
Textile Workers Union convention in 1992.10 Her 
roommate went to a workshop called The Uprising of 
’34 and brought back news that the speakers had 
mentioned the killing of seven workers in Honea 
Path, Lamb’s hometown. Lamb investigated further 
and found to her surprise that her father had 
witnessed the events and that her grandfather had 
testified at the coroner’s inquest. She contacted 
Stoney and Helfand and ultimately became an 
important participant in the production of the film. 
During the filming of one of the segments, she 
mentioned the idea of building a monument to the 
dead workers. Later with the support of CAFE and 
other labor supporters, she received authorization 
from the Honea Path City Council, located a site in a 
public park, raised the necessary funds, and 
organized the dedication of the monument on May 
29 ,1995. 

The other direct effect that the film had in Honea 
Path was that Frank Beacham, grandson of the 1934 
mill superintendent, offered a public apology for the 
mill’s actions during the strike. Beacham, a journalist 
living in New York, had not known about the events 
of the strike until a friend saw the film and told him. 
When he discovered that his grandfather was the 
superintendent during the strike, he researched the 
events and concluded, 

My grandfather apparently gave the order 

to a handful of his favored workers to open 




Friday, Gastonia, North 
Carolina. 


fire on a group of their striking co-workers 
who wanted to organize a union at the 
mill.n 



Joe Jacobs, a retired lawyer 
and organizer for the United 
Textile Workers Union. 


At the dedication of the public monument, Beacham 
acknowledged and offered an apology for his 
grandfather’s role in the events of 1934. 

The film’s impact on the textile manufacturing elite is 
not clear, but publicity about the film’s production 
may have been responsible for the manufacturers 
association’s decision to produce a film portraying 
their own version of regional labor movement history. 
However, as Stoney suggests, the content of The 
Uprising of’34 changed what all subsequent films 
must include about events during this time—the work 
“stretchouts,” strikes, and race, class, and gender 
relations. 


Film screenings have also made linkages between 
established institutions and working-class citizens. 
The Mint Museum in Charlotte, North Carolina, for 
example, used the film to reach out to working-class 
citizens to begin an ongoing connection with a part of 
the community that normally does not attend 
museum events. The film also opened up avenues for 
activist groups to work with museums and other 
“mainstream” community cultural institutions and 
individuals. For example, many people in Greenville, 
South Carolina, were amazed to see the major cultural 
center in that city host a film on labor history. 

Finally, we should note mainstream media’s reaction 
to the film. The film’s extensive involvement of people 
in the production process and in distribution with 
local screenings and television broadcasts provided a 
“news hook” for reporters to write about labor 
history. Initial coverage by some regional newspapers 
served to legitimate the story, so that it was picked up 
by other papers that have been historically more 
resistant to presenting labor history, such as the 
Greenville (NC) News. Stoney and Helfand purposely 
engaged reporters from the very beginning of the 
production process, in part because they hoped that 
early publicity would bring forth more interviewees 
for the film. They also assumed that if the press 
covered the process of making the film, reporters 
would have more of a stake in covering screenings 
later on. 


More interesting than the press coverage of the film 


itself, however, is the question of whether or not the 
film might stimulate a more general change in press 
coverage of labor history. In the process of covering a 
story about the film, at a newspaper like the 
Greenville News, reporters sought out as sources 
individuals whom they had rarely talked to before- 
local labor organizers, current and retired mill 
workers, and labor historians. Because so many 
people appeared in the film, it essentially “dumped 
sources into laps of reporters.” The general respect 
accorded the film’s historical accuracy meant that 
these people could not be simply dismissed as 
vehicles for pro-union propaganda.12 Some observers 
have suggested (and a systematic content analysis 
might reveal) that these contacts with the press, once 
made, changed the paper’s subsequent coverage of 
labor unions and labor issues in which stories might 
more likely include the perspectives of labor 
organizers and workers themselves. 

Assessing impact: citizens 

Finally, we come to what is often the only focus for 
social scientists when discussing a film’s social 
impact: the film’s effect on citizens—ordinary, 
mainstream, working-class or middle-class citizens. 

In fact, a full assessment of that kind for this film 
would require much more information than is 
available. No one has conducted surveys of audience 
members for The Uprising of’34 using pre-tests and 
post-tests assessing their knowledge, attitudes, and 
behavior. So I can offer only some informed 
speculations. 

Once again Honea Path offers a microcosm to 
consider. What is most striking is how the film’s 
production and distribution stimulated public 
discussion of long-suppressed historical events. When 
a local radio talk show program took up the topic, 
almost all of the callers expressed gratitude that the 
events surrounding the strike were finally being 
discussed. The same radio station broadcast the 
ceremony dedicating the civic memorial. What these 
radio programs suggest is that the film’s impact on 
ordinary citizens goes beyond the immediate effects 
of viewership to encompass people’s participating in 
discussions stimulated by the film, whether they had 
seen the film or not. 

What was the impact of the film and the public 
discussion it elicited on the citizens of Honea Path? 


Did they learn more about the events of 1934? 
Presumably they did. Starting from little private and 
no public acknowledgment of the strike, the town’s 
citizens heard extensive discussions of the historical 
events. Did this initiate a “healing process” for the 
families of the striking workers? Certainly some of the 
families were pleased and relieved that these events 
were finally publicly explained and acknowledged. 

For example, the events surrounding the dedication 
of the monument, inscribed with the names of those 
killed in 1934, served to highlight in a very personal 
way the losses experienced by local families. Did 
people gain more knowledge about labor history in 
the Southeast? As the film put the events of Honea 
Path in the context of the broad labor movement in 
the 1930s, it provided contemporary discussions 
about unions with a clearer historical reference point. 
Did attitudes toward unions change? Perhaps some, 
but apparently not much. Attitudinal change happens 
over a longer term and does not usually come about 
as the product of a single dramatic intervention. 

These same questions, of course, might be asked of 
other citizens. What about citizens in Idaho, who 
watched Southern labor history on PBS while sitting 
alone in their living rooms? What about high school 
students who saw this film at 8:30 a.m. in their tenth 
grade social studies class? Do they gain greater 
awareness? Are they mobilized? In a few cases, 
exposure to the film stimulated individual citizens to 
research how their own community was affected by 
the 1934 strike, which in turn led to awareness of 
other strikes and labor union activity in the 1930s and 
later. 

There may be more generalized effects. Films may 
facilitate a process of transformation. A film is an 
intervention, and changes in understanding are 
produced that may have continuing effects. For 
example, the public screening of the film in 
Orangeburg, South Carolina, organized by a coalition 
of community organizations had the immediate effect 
of creating a public forum in which white and African- 
American citizens discussed racial issues—a notable 
event in a community that seldom has such 
discussions. Significantly organizers also credited this 
event, both the discussion itself and the networking 
among organizations that produced it, with an 
increase in community interest in civil rights 
discussions. 



Conclusion 


I have suggested that the wide-ranging effects of the 
production and distribution of The Uprising of’34 
make it the “perfect” example to use as a basis for 
analyzing the impact of documentary film. And what 
can be concluded? At one extreme, I have found no 
examples at all of audience members “taking to the 
streets” after watching the film. At the other extreme, 

I have encountered numerous assertions about how 
the film “changed people’s perceptions” and 
“increased awareness” of Southeast labor history. 
Most important, however, I have found that to 
explore a film’s full range of impact requires 
analyzing the entire filmmaking process, its larger 
political context, and discourse communities outside 
the mainstream. In large part because of the coalition 
model of filmmaking advocated by its producers, The 
Uprising of’34 has had substantial impact on 
participants, activist groups, decision makers, and 
citizens. 

Most documentary filmmakers are concerned about 
the impact of their work; activists and educators seem 
increasingly aware of the potential impact of 
documentary film; and resources for media outreach 
have expanded considerably. What is missing is an 
understanding of how to create the most effective 
models for coalition-based media production and 
distribution. Filmmakers need to know more about 
how to engage with activist groups interested in the 
topics of their films and how to use community 
educators and organizers as resources. Community 
educators and organizers need to know more about 
how to create a context for screenings that will most 
effectively raise political issues. This analysis of The 
Uprising of‘34 represents an initial attempt to 
summarize the range of impact set in motion by one 
model of coalition filmmaking. Additional research, 
examining other coalition models and employing the 
broadest possible framework to analyze impact, will 
continue to enhance our understanding of the most 
effective avenues for using documentary film to 
produce social change.13 
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During the televised pre¬ 
race introductions of each 
competitor, the coverage 
lingers on favored Maurice 
Greene, who acknowledges 
the cheering stadium 
crowd. 



Fellow U.S. finalist Jon 
Drummond is introduced, 
seen with his characteristic 
steely gaze, directed both 
down the track and at the 
camera. 


Men in tights: sport and 
representation in the 2000 
Olympics telecasts 

by Mark Gallagher 

Sporting enthusiasts, armchair patriots, and an array 
of regular television viewers gather every four years to 
witness contemporary Olympic Games. It is a 
multinational pageant and showcase of athleticism 
and commercialism where competitors in dozens of 
sports vie for individual and national glory, corporate 
advertisers savor the prospect of heightened 
television viewership, and network management 
enjoys the corollary promise of increased advertising 
sales. To broadcast the Games, television producers 
worldwide deploy creative and technical resources to 
shape more than two weeks of nearly continuous 
events into a manageable, appealing package for an 
array of localized audiences. 

The sheer volume of Olympic events far outstrips the 
time available to televise them. However the Games 
are packaged, the result invariably raises criticisms 
from aficionados of particular sports, media 
commentators, and viewers generally whose interests 
conflict with what television stations offer. U.S. 
television coverage of the summer 2000 Olympics, 
produced by General Electric’s NBC network, was 
roundly criticized both during and after the Games by 
print-media organs and regular viewers. They decried 
its delayed telecasting, its convoluted scheduling, and 
its soap-operatic focus on a narrow range of U.S. 
athletes at the expense of other competitors and of 
event coverage generally, fil 


NBC’s coverage of the Games and the subsequent 
criticisms of it raise many questions about the role of 
corporate-controlled television industries and of 
international sport in a media-rich world system. This 
essay interrogates the dynamics of representation 






As Kim Collins of St. Kitts- 
Nevis is introduced, he 
smiles excitedly, appearing 
thrilled by the event’s 
scope. His smile partly 
challenges the NBC 
coverage’s overall tone of 
seriousness and gravity. 



Still before the race, an on- 
track cameraman frames a 
low angle view of Greene, 
lending him Olympian 
proportions and creating a 
dramatic backdrop out of 
stadium roof and night sky. 



A close up of Drummond 
changes to a two shot as a 
pacing Greene enters the 


surrounding coverage of one of the Games’ marquee 
events, and one of its most expeditiously executed, 
the men’s 100-meter final in track and field. At first 
glance, one might not find much worth noting in such 
coverage. Athletes line up, gun goes off, the camera 
pulls back to show us the race, we’re treated to 
perfunctory slow-motion replays and a brief word 
from the winner, and we return to the NBC studio 
before moving along to another segment. Yet these 
few minutes out of the hundreds of hours of Olympics 
broadcasts reveal much about contemporary 
televisual style, the careful programming of sports 
events, and the ideology of their presentation. 

Why choose this event for analysis? Outside the 
Olympics, televised running events historically attract 
relatively small audiences in the U.S. As a lifelong 
runner, I have long scoured the airwaves for distance¬ 
running and track-and-field programming. I’d watch 
coverage of major marathons such as Boston and New 
York or telecasts of track competitions such as the 
NCAA or national championships. These events are 
often condensed greatly for television. A road race of 
more than two hours rarely gains high ratings, and it 
is thus edited for delayed broadcast in a 30- or 60- 
minute time slot. Comparatively speaking, because 
track meets move from event to event and competitor 
to competitor, they typically lack the dramatic arc that 
lures viewers to televised sports. Yet in terms of 
displaying uninterrupted speed and physical exertion 
—with athletes’ bodies on full view, not concealed by 
full-body uniforms or augmented by equipment- 
running events are arguably without parallel. 
Basketball and football showcase eye-catching 
athleticism, but time-outs of various sorts necessarily 
impede their rhythms. Sports such as baseball, soccer, 
and cycling gain their allure partly from a tactical 
rather than a spectacular dimension. Sports such as 
swimming and hockey impede viewer identification to 
an extent because participants wear caps, goggles or 
helmets. (Obviously, there is some overlap among 
these categories.) Even a graceful and visually 
arresting sport such as diving, memorably captured in 
Leni Riefenstahl’s Olympiad (1936), requires a degree 
of connoisseurship to determine which athlete is the 
most proficient. 

Like many other sports, sprint running takes on a new 




frame. In this shot, the 
focus literally shifts from 
Drummond to Greene. 



As the athletes position 
themselves in the starting 
blocks, only Greene is 
shown in isolated view, 
accentuating the coverage’s 
star focus. 



Just before the race starts, 
we see a conventional long 
shot of the assembled 
competitors. 



With no cuts from the 


dimension in televisual representation. Seeing it in 
person is often exhilarating, but is also difficult for 
spectators at the track to absorb. Although the 
competitors begin side by side, they move across a 
wide field of vision with extreme speed, making it 
hard to focus at once on more than one or two of the 
usually eight competitors. Many spectators at 
sporting events have found themselves wishing for an 
instant replay for clarification. For track aficionados, 
this sensation is almost de rigueur. (Having lived 
seven years in Eugene, Oregon, long a mecca for 
American track fans and athletes, I often attended 
track events with great excitement, then found myself 
rushing home after televised meets to watch the 
videotaped coverage of what I’d just seen live.) In this 
essay, I try to examine what makes television’s 
transformation of actual events compelling and in 
some respects preferable to the in-person 
experience. f2l What does the media apparatus 
contribute to or eliminate from the experience, and 
what are the broader cultural implications of this 
reshaping of the event? 

Track and field, which is televised only sparingly 
throughout the year, is one of the signature events of 
the Olympic Games. In each Olympiad, for example, 
the women’s and men’s marathons bookend the 
Games, occurring on the first and last days of Olympic 
competition. In addition, in multi-sport competitions 
such as the Olympics, the Pan American Games, or 
the British Commonwealth Games, the sport of track 
and field (along with the marathon road race) is often 
designated simply as “athletics.” The appellation 
indicates track and field’s universality as a signifier of 
human performance. A classical track-and-field icon, 
Myron’s 5th century B.C. sculpture “The Discus 
Thrower,” also supplies the connotative foundation 
for the ancient Greek Olympiads. [3] During the 
summer Olympics, television coverage of track events 
reaches millions of viewers who are not otherwise 
devotees of the sport (just as, for example, figure 
skating in the winter Games arouses public interest 
among millions of viewers who are not otherwise 
skating enthusiasts). But while some sports demand 
additional commentary or expertise on the part of 
viewers—for example, sports with complex scoring 
systems, such as figure skating and gymnastics; or 
less well-known sports, such as water polo and the 
ski-and-shoot biathlon—many televised track events 
offer clear and visible parameters for victory. 

Whoever runs fastest, jumps highest or longest, or 




























previous long shot, the 
camera pans to follow the 
athletes, showing an initial 
view of the race’s finish. 



Following two replays, a 
slow motion shot isolates 
the victor Greene’s reaction 



The camera frames 
physical contact between 
Green and Trinidadian 
silver medalist Ato Bolden, 
who the coverage 
repeatedly proclaims is 
Greene’s “best friend.” This 
phrasing locates the 
moment within an 
appropriate realm of male 
homosociality in sports. 


throws farthest wins. The 100-meter dash is perhaps 
the most easily apprehended event of all. Aside from 
false starts or photo finishes, the event’s outcome is 
evident ten seconds after it begins. 

For television producers, the challenge of the 100- 
meter race is not only to use multiple cameras to keep 
fast-moving athletes in the frame and in focus but 
also to generate and sustain dramatic tension for a 
competition that lasts about as long as a single play in 
a three-hour football game. Pre-race coverage 
provides part of the drama. Telecasts often replay 
competitors’ performances from earlier rounds or 
previous meets and provide shots of the finalists 
arranging themselves in the starting blocks. This 
latter imagery often lacks visual appeal, as we usually 
see competitors removing their sweats, adjusting 
their shoes, or bowing their heads to pray or focus 
mentally. In the race itself, any error or injury has 
immediate results. Hence the announcer 
conventionally utters, “It’s a clean start,” if no athletes 
jump the gun (when this happens, officials restart the 
race). Aside from lane violations, there are no post¬ 
race disqualifications. Even in a sprint race in which 
the athletes never make contact—unlike distance 
races of 800 meters or longer, in which many 
competitors may jostle to secure a prime lane position 
—a poor start, sudden stumble, or ill-timed muscle 
pull can change the result. f4l Also, because the 
margin of victory is so slight—often only a few- 
hundredths of a second, measurable in a few feet or 
even inches—even the favored athletes must rely on 
the fortuitous convergence of all race elements to 
ensure victory. 

NBC’s telecast of the Sydney Games 100-meter final 
combines venerable narrative elements with formal 
sophistication. The coverage utilizes advanced 
production techniques—particularly in editing, 
camerawork, and replay technology—while adhering 
to patterns of action, drama, and character 
conventional to television. Despite the extensive 
spatial and temporal manipulation of the live event by 
on-site crews and by studio technicians, the 
assembled coverage offers viewers a more 
streamlined and accessible experience than an actual, 
on-site experience permits. Consequently, the 
television coverage’s reconstruction of space and time 
not only enhances but indeed determines the event’s 
significance and coherence. This conclusion in itself is 
not particularly revelatory. Many if not all viewers 









recognize the transformative and manipulative 
powers of the television medium. What is striking 
here, though, is the content subject to transformation. 
The event is a contest of absolute human speed that 
invokes classical ideas of bodily aesthetics as well as 
contemporary signifiers of human strength and body 
construction, embodied by professional athletes, in 
this case, eight black men. 

NBC’s coverage of the event final begins with a nearly 
illegible graphic-and-text montage featuring archival 
footage of a series of U.S. men’s Olympic champions 
in the event—Jesse Owens from the 1936 Games, Bob 
Beamon from 1968, and Carl Lewis from 1984, all 
African-Americans—and without transition, a fourth 
subject, Maurice Greene, who had not yet won nor 
even competed in an Olympic event in the time 
scheme of the tape-delayed coverage. Event coverage 
did air about sixteen hours after the completion of the 
actual event, or many hours after Greene’s victory 
appeared in U.S. morning newspapers’ sport 
headlines. However, I have found no evidence that 
event coverage was re-edited later for dramatic 
emphasis, as occurs, for example, in capsule coverage 
of the Tour de France bicycle race. Still, his premature 
and pre-win image subtly offers Greene’s—and by 
extension, the U.S.’s—victory as a certainty. 
Nationalist biases routinely appear in local coverage 
of international sports, but NBC’s graphic implication 
of a U.S. victory seems unprecedented. 

My central question here is this: What constitutes the 
meaning and viewer pleasure of this particular 
televisual event? Approaching the coverage from the 
perspective of film and television studies, I find that 
the track final’s significance derives from its 
combined narrative and spectacular properties. In 
terms of its story properties, the event offers a 
paradigmatic master narrative: Men battle to cross a 
fixed point. Such an inherent dramatic quality, 
intensified by the extremely short duration of the 
event itself—approximately ten seconds—tends to 
overwhelm other narrative properties. Indeed, NBC’s 
coverage adds virtually no further dramatic element 
beyond the construction of eventual winner Maurice 
Greene as the star of the event and the possibility of 
Greene’s achieving a world record. Ultimately, in the 
race itself Greene wins a clear if somewhat 
unremarkable victory, and the overall competitors’ 
times are not particularly fast. All the athletes have 
run marginally faster in previous competitions or in 



earlier Olympic rounds. Consequently, NBC’s 
coverage omits all references to the winning times or 
to the competiveness of this particular race, except for 
one passing remark immediately following the race 
and a text graphic listing the finish times and places 
at the end of the coverage. 

Notably, the event coverage’s narrative intensity is 
wholly compartmentalized. Partly owing to the race’s 
brief duration, the coverage situates the dramatic 
emphasis principally outside the frame of the event 
itself: before and after the race. Just prior to the race, 
separate views of each athlete—seven extremely tense 
men and one incongruously smiling one, Kim Collins 
of St. Kitts-Nevis—suggest considerable unarticulated 
dramatic tension. Most of these men receive no 
further reference, and none but Greene reappear in 
close-up. The coverage repeatedly returns to both 
frontal and rear views of Greene strutting, pacing, and 
bouncing nervously. Then, the race itself is shown, 
with Greene winning, and after brief shots of the 
three medallists crouching and embracing, six replays 
of the race appear, all from different vantage points. 
Following this series of putatively realist, high-speed 
surveillance shots, most of which visually attest to 
Greene’s victory, the NBC producers turn to a new 
area of narrative interest through a trackside 
interview with Greene and his coach, John Smith. In 
this phase of the coverage, a visibly moved Greene 
offers a paean to his coach and then becomes 
speechless. The interviewer turns to Smith, who 
praises Greene before he, too, is overcome with 
emotion. For many seconds—nearly as long as the 
race that has just been televised—athlete and coach 
embrace publicly, heads turned away from the 
camera, with a tight medium close-up framing them 
against the crowded stadium interior. What is 
particularly interesting here is the powerful if 
somewhat visually unmanageable spectacle of male 
intimacy, which will be discussed later. Following this 
visually static and dialogue-free but emotionally 
intimate exchange, coverage returns to the 
conventional routine of Olympic events’ conclusions. 
The coverage ends with an extreme long shot from 
above showing the nighttime stadium, overlaid with 
an authoritative graphic listing the competitors’ 
names, finish order, and times, followed by a return 
to NBC’s Sydney studio for a serving of Bob Costas’ 
affectless asides. 

This television coverage of the Olympic track final 



carries particular significance in the way it represents 
male physical activity, which lets us see that activity’s 
mediation by cinematic and televisual technology. 
Professional sport generally appeals to viewers partly 
because it offers the spectacle and drama of high- 
caliber performance in events in which amateurs may 
also participate or have participated in the past. While 
few of us can relate specifically to the experience of 
contesting in a world-class sprint race before 
thousands of spectators, we can experience a scaled- 
down version of the event during an energetic 
morning jog, or perhaps during a panicked sprint 
across campus to arrive on time to teach a class. 
Professional spectator sport, then, offers a relational 
pleasure, predicated on psychological responses to 
visual phenomena. Kinesthetic sensations can 
complement the psychological response. That is, 
while our bodies may not be configured like those of 
Olympic sprinters, we respond to the physical 
exertion displayed in terms of our own experiences of 
maximum physical effort. fcfl Gender differences and 
expectations partly determine this viewing response. 
To some degree, men’s and women’s responses 
depend upon the extent to which women have 
historically been allowed to participate in the sports 
on display. For example, and at the risk of 
essentializing, one might expect to find on average 
that most women’s kinesthetic responses to a football 
game would be less pronounced than most men’s. 

This differential would be due to the kinds of 
socialization practices surrounding boys, football, and 
similar recreational activities that involve tackling 
and rough physical contact. In the case of track 
sprinting, though, one might presume a more evenly 
distributed kinesthetic response among men and 
women viewers, regardless of the sex of the 
competitors. 

What, then, to make of the kinesthetic pleasures of 
the Olympic sprinting final? In some respects, NBC’s 
coverage, through its panoptic and repetitive 
qualities, encourages maximum visual appreciation of 
the event and its competitors. The replays repeat the 
race from multiple vantage points, most of them 
unavailable to human spectators at the location. The 
first replay, from a camera positioned near the 
starting line, most closely apprehends the ground- 
level perspective of an immobile spectator. Yet from 
this viewpoint, the race’s outcome is almost entirely 
illegible. Next, a side-angle view of the moving 
athletes shot from a remote-controlled tracking 


camera moving on a chest-level rail positioned just at 
the edge of the track provides the closest and visually 
densest view. In this case, viewers follow the event at 
the athletes’ pace. Here the athletes’ relative position 
is most clearly visible, and thanks to the blurred 
imagery of the passing background, their apparent 
ground speed is as well. 

The mobile tracking camera or “rail-cam,” introduced 
to the sport during NBC’s 1996 Olympics telecasts, 
represents the most recent substantial advancement 
in television coverage of track-and-field events. In 
producing a proximal view of ongoing action without 
the flattening effect of the zoom lens or the reduced 
perception of speed caused by panning, the tracking 
side view from the mobile rail-cam encourages 
viewers’ greater kinesthetic response than is gained 
by other available camera positions. However, 
network producers’ chief goal in terms of images 
seems to lie in maximal visibility for a star competitor 
rather than the visually dense shot of athletes moving 
rapidly in profile. The tracking side view’s appeal lies 
less with the conventional long-shot and zoom-lens 
perspectives on most television sports and is closer to 
interactive video games such as NBA Jam or Tomb 
Raider, which offer players eye-level perspectives and 
closely-framed action. In practice, the almost 
overwhelming proximity of the rail-cam shot, even on 
the television screen’s small scale, can disorient some 
viewers. The rail-cam’s framing also visibly avoids the 
singular star focus gained by other camera positions. 
The replays that follow this race first show the favored 
athlete Greene’s position at the center of the track. 
Subsequent shots narrow the view further, through 
zoom shots that provide a medium close-up of Greene 
isolated from the other competitors. This kind of 
zoom to a medium close-up can register one person’s 
effort alone, particularly capturing his strained facial 
expressions and powerful arm and shoulder 
movements. In contrast, in the side-angle shot, 

Greene is not centered in the frame but mostly 
appears at screen right. While he literally sets himself 
apart from the pack, part of his body momentarily 
touches the frame’s right border, reducing his visual 
emphasis. 
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The top three finishers— 
Greene, Bolden, and 
Obadele Thompson of 
Barbados— share their 
victory with their faces 
mostly hidden from view. 
Their private huddle ocurs 
in a hyper-public setting. 



This second replay of the 
finish is shown from the 
position of a distant stadium 
spectator. From this point 
the race’s outcome is 
indecipherable. 


Many of the replays here use slow motion, 
particularly to extend the time span of the race’s final 
moments and Greene’s crossing the finish line. The 
isolated frontal view of Greene, shot from near or 
beyond the finish line, presents a portion of his race 
entirely in slow motion. The frontal view also hints at 
interiority, through the head-on unimpeded view of 
the runner’s face and upper body which comprises 
most of the screen space. Other replays use slow 
motion to capture the final strides and the narratively 
significant moment of victory. Paradoxically, the 
slow-motion photography expands a segment of the 
race in which the athletes already move at their 
slowest rate. Elite 100-meter runners reach their 
maximum acceleration near the midpoint of the race, 
then decelerate slightly as they approach the finish 
line; the winner simply decelerates less than the other 
competitors. Similarly, slow motion videography 
reproduces the athletes’ release of muscle tension at 
the conclusion of the race, thus granting 
proportionately less emphasis to the period of 
maximum exertion and of visible athletic prowess. 

Repeated emphasis on the race’s final meters lends 
the coverage a precise narrative emphasis, asking 
viewers to contextualize the event in terms of victory 
and defeat rather than rely on the more amorphous 
and unconventional realm of their kinesthetic 
response. However, aside from the repeated 
punctuation of Greene’s victory, the multiple versions 
of the finish offer little of visual or narrative interest: 
Greene’s lead is pronounced well before the final 
meters, so only uncertainty over who will secure the 
second and third spots generates suspense. The 
event’s coverage obscures this secondary narrative, 
though, as the replays offer only truncated views of 
the runners trailing Greene. Similarly, to maintain a 
premise of coherent, uninterrupted space and time, 
no cross-cutting among camera positions occurs 
during the initial view of the race or during replays. 
Each replay shows the full duration of the race, with 
some time dilations as noted. Lack of editing 
promises authenticity and lack of mediation: the NBC 
producers appear to deliver objective sports 





The trackside “rail-cam” 
captured this view of the 
finish. Because of his 
speed, Greene’s body 
nearly leaves the frame on 
the right. Note also the 
extreme blurring caused by 
the combination of the 
racers’ very fast running 
speed, about 23 miles per 
hour, and the camera’s 
relatively slow filming 
speed. 



The race’s third replay, a 
bird’s-eye view of the field 
is the only shot in which all 
eight athletes are visible. 
Consequently, it’s the only 
shot in which we see Abdul 
Aziz Zakari of Ghana 
stumble and fall. 


journalism to viewers. However, such an implicit 
promise belies the replays’ reconstruction and 
expansion of time, the zoom and wide-angle lenses’ 
construction of images different than those produced 
by the human eye, and the shots’ focus on the central 
figure of Greene. Overall, despite the use of multiple 
camera positions and replays, the coverage aims for 
simplicity and ease of apprehension, largely 
eliminating the visual complexity that on-site 
spectators experience. As noted earlier, watching 
track sprinting in person can be an exhilarating but 
also frustrating experience, owing to the high number 
of participants, the often-narrow margin of victory, 
and the breadth of the observer’s field of vision, even 
from the most proximal vantage point. In addition to 
simplifying the overall event, the finish-line emphasis 
facilitates the network’s construction of the event as a 
linear narrative with a single protagonist. 

NBC’s coverage transforms the final round of a 
multiple-day competition among men, governed and 
recorded by hundreds of officials and technicians and 
surrounded by tens of thousands of spectators, into a 
narrowly proscribed, manipulable display. The 
coverage reconfigures a sporting contest of high 
cultural significance into a pro-televisual event, that 
is, something conceptualized in advance only for its 
televisual potential. The race becomes a showpiece of 
individual exertion with clear narrative parameters 
and relevance principally in terms of sports history 
and statistics. Through NBC’s visual filters (camera 
positions, lens choices, and playback speeds), editing, 
and implicit and explicit narration, the televised event 
carries considerably different meanings from the live 
event. Because far more viewers witness the event on 
television than in person, this mediated coverage 
produces the dominant understanding of the event 
itself. As a result, the in-person spectator experience 
gains a rarer cachet, intriguing because of its very 
elusiveness. 

Nevertheless, the television coverage successfully 
relays—and to some degree constructs—the emotional 
impact of the actual event. The formal structure of the 
television race coverage establishes boundaries 
between action and emotion. The race and its replays 
represent action, and the subsequent interview, with 
the victor known and his coach’s efforts completed, 

















A return to rail-cam view, 
this time in slow motion, 
allows viewers to study the 
leading athletes’ 
movements and relative 
positions in the race’s final 
meters. 



A zoom-lens shot, replayed 
in slow motion, focuses 
viewers’ attention on 
Greene’s visible exertion. 
However, in this shot, 
although his arms appear 
periodically in the frame, 
much of his body is not 
visible. Thus viewers 
cannot observe his sprinting 
mechanics. 



provides a forum for emotional responses. In addition 
to their other functions, the multiple replays, varied 
camera positions, and variable-speed filming 
distinguish race sequences from the visually static 
post-race interview. Consequently, technical choices 
reinforce distinctions between the physical spectacle 
of the race itself and the pronounced emotion of the 
post-race sequence. As noted earlier, race replays 
focusing on Greene’s face introduce a psychological 
dimension to the race itself, but only in the later 
interview segment does the attention to interiority 
produce an explicit, legible response from the men 
involved. Even here, as already noted, the coach and 
athlete’s emotions are registered through absence— 
the absence of dialogue and the turning of their faces 
away from the camera. 

The multiple reproductions of the race do little to 
enhance viewers’ understanding of the labor involved, 
either in the event itself—as seven of the eight 
competitors receive increasingly less attention on 
screen—or in the years of preparation required to 
reach the Olympic final. Instead, the multiple replays 
attest principally to the surveillance capacity of the 
NBC crew and its equipment. Significantly, the 
manufacturer of the so-called rail-cam, the Wescam 
Corporation, does business principally in supplying 
surveillance technology such as closed-circuit video 
cameras to the military, law-enforcement agencies, 
and corporate and industrial clients. Even in the 
open-air Sydney stadium, the company’s technology 
carries disturbing implications: the fastest men in the 
world cannot outrun its gaze. Paradoxically, the 
panoptic display of the Olympic race coverage 
supplies viewers with a progressively narrower visual 
and experiential frame for the event, finally erasing 
the efforts of the other athletes entirely. Even the 
post-race interview with Greene, while capturing his 
spontaneous emotions and offering a view of his 
previously unseen coach, provides no further depth of 
coverage with regard to the race itself or to its winner. 
The mediating figures, NBC’s play-by-play 
announcers and the trackside interviewer, offer no 
commentary or inquiries about the quality of the race, 
the competitors’ efforts or relative position, or the 
outcome. Similarly, other than broadcasting the 







A personal narrative is 
reintroduced as Coach 
John Smith joins a visibly 
moved Greene for the post¬ 
race interview. 



Greene and Smith embrce 
on a global stage. In this 
emotionally rich moment, 
both men’s faces are 
hidden from the camera’s 
view. 



Again attempting to hide his 
emotions, Greene pauses, 
kneels, and covers his face 
before embarking on a 
victory lap. 


embrace between Greene and his coach that occurs 
during the brief interview, the coverage fails to 
distinguish athlete or coach in any way, beyond 
mentioning Greene’s hometown and asserting that 
Coach Smith “turned [Greene’s] life around. ”f 61 

Given the extensive buildup to the final race and the 
network’s promotion of the figure of Greene, the 
omission of a reasonably detailed biography of the 
sprinter is remarkable. [7] The Olympic event includes 
four preliminary rounds, with the faster athletes in 
each round advancing. Greene’s prospects were noted 
in each round, in the dutiful pro-U.S. manner of the 
NBC coverage but also appropriate to his status as the 
current world-record holder and the previous year’s 
world champion in the event. The impending event 
final and Greene’s featured role in it were also 
promoted multiple times during each day’s many 
hours of television coverage, in station breaks and in 
the between-event segments hosted by Bob Costas. 
For the most part, NBC’s athlete profiles were 
characteristic of the staged, leaden biographical 
segments that network sports coverage has 
increasingly featured since the 1990s, ostensibly as a 
means of drawing female viewers. 

In broadcasts of international sports generally, U.S. 
network coverage of U.S. athletes inevitably reduces 
the contemporary world’s most capable physical 
performers, men and women with complex life 
histories, to easily apprehended icons of national 
pride. Surrounding the men’s 100-meter event, NBC’s 
coverage foregrounds the presumably collective 
desire to “bring the medal back to the U.S.A.,” as if an 
Olympic medal were a sacred, historical relic 
wrongfully appropriated, like the Elgin Marbles or the 
body of Kennewick Man. (U.S. men had not won the 
event since 1988, when Carl Lewis received the gold 
after initial victor Ben Johnson of Canada was 
disqualified following a positive test for steroids.) The 
reframing of the event in terms of the U.S., as a 
matter of course in U.S. television coverage, 
neutralizes the cultural power of the athletes 
themselves and effaces the contributions of the 
myriad social and economic interests they represent. 
The representations of Maurice Greene in Olympic 
coverage, for example, neglect the familial, social, 
athletic, and corporate support networks that 
contribute to his success. What remains is yet another 
image of a hard-working individual’s achieving 
solitary greatness on a mission of national service. 




The coverage concludes 
with a shot of Greene, his 
composure regained. He 
addresses the camera in 
familiar nationalist terms but 
inflected in his own 
appealingly idiosyncratic 
way. Greene says, “USA, 
baby, number one, I love 
you!“ 


Fulfilling the implicit expectation of NBC that began 
the coverage, Greene joins past U.S. winners of the 
event in that venerated historical space of the “record 
books,” memorializing him publicly yet also closing 
him off further from social understanding. Just as the 
opening montage of athletes suggests that Greene has 
already won, thus making his actual effort almost 
incidental, Greene’s victory grants him a fixed, 
historical status that reduces his agency in and 
relevance to the contemporary social and political 
world. 


Television networks’ process of reduction and fixity 
assumes a particularly troubling cast in the case of 
track-and-field sprinting, football, and basketball, 
sports overwhelmingly dominated by black male 
athletes. In such cases, a loosely defined alliance to 
individual glory, national pride, or a corporate-owned 
team apparatus obscures competitors’ positions 
within an economic system that exploits their 
physical labor and pain and a social system 
historically disadvantageous to blacks collectively. 
Only the occasional criminal act, spousal-abuse 
allegation, or drug charge disrupt the comfortable 
fictions of individual achievement and team loyalty. 
Sports-media coverage of such transgressions, as with 
news coverage of African-American men generally, 
often exaggerates individual acts into symptoms of 
collective amorality, thus affirming stereotypes about 
black men’s penchant for violence and criminality. 
Even in amateur sports, television coverage 
eliminates any evidence that corporations and media 
industries systematically exploit human efforts. 
Progressive challenges to these effacements of labor 
and historical context—e.g. recent efforts to unionize 
collegiate sports such as football—either do not occur 
or have no forum for recognition in broadcast media. 


The most significant, if temporary, rupture of NBC’s 
scrupulously managed coverage of the men’s 100- 
meter final occurs in the event’s post-race interview 
segment. Such segments generally function to permit 
unscripted reflections from competitors, though the 
predictable format tends to elicit carefully rehearsed 
platitudes and uncontroversial rhetoric. In this case, 



the presence of both Greene and Coach John Smith 
for the interview generates unconventional remarks 
from Greene and a protracted display of emotion and 
male intimacy. Before breaking down in tears, Greene 
articulates his desire that his performance will serve 
as compensation for the former Olympian Smith’s 
failure to win a medal in the 1972 Games, or in 
Greene’s metaphor, to “put something in there” to fill 
a gap in his coach’s heart. While such language of 
penetration and bodily contact is endemic in sports, 
Greene refers here to his personal relationship with 
Smith rather than to an aspect of the race itself. 
Greene’s choice of words is unusual, but his language 
follows from a familiar athlete/coach dynamic, the 
mutual investment in the athlete’s body. Greene puts 
his body into service for another man and in this case 
uses that body’s abilities to compensate for what the 
other man lacks. 

By televising the wordless embrace that follows, NBC 
renders an intimate, emotional exchange hyper¬ 
public and hyper-visible. After a brief interval of 
relative silence, the stadium crowd begins cheering, 
responding to a transmission of NBC’s camera shot 
on a huge stadium screen and presumably applauding 
Greene’s simultaneous capacity for exceptional 
footspeed and visible sensitivity. Literally, then, the 
crowd cheers a public display of male intimacy that 
cameras and monitors represent as enlarged 
spectacle. The intimate display is implicitly 
sanctioned by the paternal quality of the 
coach/athlete relationship and the general 
acknowledgment that Olympic champions tend to 
embrace their friends and competitors. For example, 
immediately after the race Greene is shown 
energetically hugging his fellow medallists. Still, the 
high visibility and the relatively long duration of the 
embrace between Greene and Smith explicitly 
challenge U.S. cultural anxieties surrounding non- 
aggressive physical contact between men. The 
televised shot is visually not dynamic, as both men’s 
faces are partly obscured during their embrace, and 
the medium close-up position restricts the view of 
other aspects of the setting, providing a limited mise- 
en-scene. Still, the very unmanageability of the 
moment in terms of sound, image, and content 
indicates the capacity of human subjects to 
circumvent the narrow frames of televisual 
representation and address even under rigorous 
surveillance. 



One of the pleasures of television sports coverage 
generally—and the nearly three weeks of Olympic 
Games coverage in particular—is the profusion of 
unscripted moments of intense drama and emotion, 
produced by raw athleticism and by athletes’ 
responses to sudden victory or defeat as they perform 
on a world stage. Media critics and the general public 
routinely bemoan U.S. network Olympic telecasts for 
their narrow focus on a range of likely U.S. medallists 
in sports known to draw viewers, sports including 
basketball, swimming, gymnastics, and track and 
field. U.S. viewers seeking a wider perspective 
sometimes turn to coverage produced by Canada’s 
CBC network, which is more objective almost by 
default. That is because Canada fields dominant 
athletes in far fewer sports than the U.S., and so the 
network covers the overall event rather than focusing 
on individual stars. Nevertheless, U.S. coverage 
musters the most substantial technological, 
economic, and human resources of any nation. Rather 
than cursing NBC’s shrewd manipulation of public 
appetites—although this is periodically a worthy and 
satisfying endeavor—we might continue to examine 
ways such telecasts reshape the world of human sport 
in alluring, disturbing, but always significant forms. 
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Notes 

[l]. In addition to coverage on NBC’s broadcast network, NBC cable 
affiliates MSNBC and CNBC provided extensive coverage of second- 
and third-tier events. Business Week sports-business columnist Mark 
Hyman offers a representative critique: 

The Olympics generate plenty of their own drama and 
pathos. But NBC is going for the big boo-hoo about every 
15 minutes. While its against-the-odds profiles of athletes 
are sometimes smart and edgy, too often they’re overly 
dramatized. (Mark Hyman, “Olympics Coverage: The 
Agony of Delay,” Business Week October 2, 2000:108). 

l2l . Garry Whannel’s Fields in Vision: Television Sport and Cultural 
Transformation (London: Routledge, 1992) offers a thorough 
analysis of relations among media industries, athletes, and television 
viewers. Whannel’s book includes a detailed study of early-i98os 
print and television coverage of British track-and-field athletes, 
including middle-distance rivals Sebastian Coe and Steve Ovett, and 
the barefoot teenage South-African-turned-Briton Zola Budd. The 
anthology Out of Bounds: Sports, Media, and the Politics of Identity 
(Aaron Baker and Todd Boyd, eds.; Bloomington: Indiana UP, 1997) 
also provides compelling perspectives on popular television sports, 
gendered spectatorship, and race. 

f?l . Television sports producers and viewers apparently find little 
interest in the classical foundation of the discus throw and other field 
events, as these typically receive only cursory coverage during 
televised track-and-field competitions. 

£4J. In the Sydney Olympics, the possibility of injuries was tangible. 
Because of the intense strain on muscles in sprinting, even the fittest 
athletes may pull a muscle at any moment in a race. In the 2000 U.S. 
Olympic trials, held about two months before the Olympics, the top 
two competitors in the 200-meter final, Maurice Greene and world- 
record holder Michael Johnson, were both felled by pulled hamstring 
muscles before the halfway point of the race. For viewers, this 
happens so quickly that replays are virtually essential for 
comprehension. Because the 200 requires runners to lean into a 
curve for its first half, such injuries are more common than in the 
straightaway 100. Nevertheless, in the 2001 World Championships, 
Greene pulled a muscle in the closing meters of the 100 final. 
Television coverage showed a look of panic and agony crossing his 
face as he struggled to a narrow victory. 




£51 For a thorough and stimulating discussion of viewers’ kinesthetic 
responses to displays of motion and activity, see Aaron Anderson, 
“Violent Dances in Martial Arts Films,” Jump Cut online 
(<www.ejumpcut.org/aarona/>), and Anderson, “Action in Motion: 
Kinesia in Martial Arts Films,” Jump Cut 42 (1998). 

rei. Given Greene’s background, this is a substantial overstatement, if 
not an outright falsification. In the mid-1990s, Greene was a 
journeyman sprinter who had not competed at the NCAA Division I 
level, where most successful sprinters develop their skills and arouse 
sponsors’ interest. Apparently frustrated at his inability to reach 
world-class status, he eventually joined a group of sprinters coached 
by Smith. The commentary’s simplistic rhetoric suggests that Greene 
was a hard-luck case, rather than a talented and aspiring but sub-elite 
athlete. 

M. NBC’s coverage of the 2000 Olympics ran well over 100 hours 
total, so a biographical segment on Greene may have appeared at a 
point missed by this viewer. In any case, such a segment did not 
appear adjacent to Greene’s most prominent performances, in the 
event’s semifinal and final races. 
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Images after 9/11 

by Chuck Kleinhans 

I was going to get coffee in the motel lobby in Ogden, Utah, 
when an agitated middle aged guy—maybe a salesman—said “a 
plane crashed into the World Trade Center!” The staff at the 
motel desk seemed oblivious to anything, but I turned the 
corner to the breakfast bar, And there was the image on the 
morning tv news: one of the towers with fire and smoke 
billowing out. Wow, what a disaster I thought. I got the coffee 
and headed back to the room thinking to catch the other 
networks’ coverage. Back in the room while doing that, up came 
the live image of the second plane hitting the second tower. 

This was no accident... After the towers fell, it seemed pointless 
to do anything else but get on the road. Pulling up to the gas 
station, a kind of wild looking guy, sunburned and pretty toked 
up on something, probably alcohol, was raving about, “this is 
the end, they’re coming”...sort of a cold war commie image, I 
thought, well, hey! it’s Utah. 

As an event it was, to use the movie marketing term, High 
Concept... and low budget. That is, the idea and emotion 
conveyed by the image of planes slamming into the towers and 
the subsequent collapse was instantly communicated, and it 
didn’t cost much. To recycle the adman’s slogan, “more bang for 
the buck.” 

I say this not to be cynical, but to point out that for someone 
like myself, who works professionally in media analysis, your 
first impulse is to analyze, or to override emotion and 
experience with analysis, with the kind of deconstruction of the 
image that halts any human connecting up with palpable 
people. 

Driving to Chicago there were no images except at every gas 
and food stop with people gathered around the monitors. So the 
image glut came later for me. And the teaching quarter began 
with a certain subdued quality. You didn’t know what anyone in 
class might have personally experienced, what friends and 
relatives had been killed, injured, or otherwise affected, or how 
they had been touched. Once I knew that my NYC relatives and 




friends were safe, (but all New Yorkers were affected one way or 
another), I could feel less anxious about the events, but 
still...for several weeks the images kept returning. 

But it became, by the sheer amount of imagery, supplemented 
by the suddenly blossoming American flags (often displayed in 
the most careless and disrespectful way), a set of images unto 
itself. Finally, unless you had a personal connection to the 
deaths, the 9/11 events became images with declining 
signification. 

Gradually they were supplanted by a series of related images: 
Osama Bin Laden, military preparations, and lots of images of “ 
bad” or “angry” Arabs and/or Muslims paired with images of 
“good” ones, plus the rescue efforts, the lost or missing WTC 
employees, and especially the cops and firefighters and EMS 
people. Given the endless churn of short news cycles on cable 
news networks, that usually had no new news, and all the rest 
of the current problems with broadcast journalism, it wasn’t 
surprising to find Letterman/Leno finding a new (temporary) 
sobriety, but it was bizarre to find the President declaring we 
should go out and spend and vacation to prove capitalism (or 
was it democracy?) has not been defeated. AND to observe that 
rather than offering a political analysis of the causes and 
consequences, the Chief Executive idiotically declared we were 
locked in an epic struggle with EVIL. 

Of course, short of Computer Generated Image special effects in 
100 million dollar plus blockbuster films, it’s hard to really get 
across the image of EVIL since we’ve all been so well trained in 
the existing Hollywood model. As a performer, Bin Laden 
appears as a rather sorry character actor rather than a persona 
of Ultimate EVIL. 

In the past century, numerous critics and social analysts 
remarked that the modern age no longer allows the Bible’s 
inexplicable world of Job or Joshua, nor classical or 
Renaissance tragedy (Oedipus, Antigone, or Hamlet or 
Phaedra). It is difficult for us today to invest a profound depth 
to images, however historically important, however terrible and 
sickening. Once in Paris, at the height of the DeGaulle era, on 
an anniversary of the liberation of Paris from the Nazi 
occupation, I watched a program of documentaries of the 
events. Teens in the audience snickered and laughed at the 
image of General DeGaulle—having themselves been 
overloaded with his legend—while veterans of the original 
events were angry at the upstarts. High school students were 
reported laughing at moments of Shindler’s List, not from overt 
hatred of Jews but from cinematic training by teen horror 
movie conventions. 

We’d had our own training in imperial image experience of the 



Middle East, perhaps most memorably with the first Indiana 
Jones movie. At a key moment Indy (played by Harrison Ford 
before he became better known as lawyer, President, and 
military aide to the CIA) is challenged in a bazaar by a big guy 
dressed in flowing “Arab” garb who elaborately brandishes a 
huge curved sword before the epic combat begins. Indy pulls 
out a revolver and just plugs the guy, to an uproarious audience 
response. White guy gets brown guy; modern technology bests 
medieval weaponry, etc. etc. 

The draining of meaning, of seriousness thought, in our all 
consuming image culture, is well noted. The media problem for 
the Bush administration is one of somehow giving EVIL a 
memorable image. During the Gulf War, much of this was 
focused on Saddam Hussein, now being brought back for a 
reprise in Gulf War 2. Back then, Newsweek actually ran a 
doctored image of the Iraqi leader on their cover which 
shortened the spread of his moustache so that he looked more 
like Hitler. T-shirts with his face as a target appeared, and 
derogatory jokes about “camel jockeys” appeared in the media 
and anti-Arab and anti-Muslim jokes and slurs were common, 
permissible. 

But this time around, someone in the administration (perhaps 
because Cheney and Bush are experienced oilmen) figured out 
that a rising tide of hostility to Muslims and Arabs was 
counterproductive to U.S. interests in global politics and oil 
importation. While there were many cases of prejudice and 
physical and verbal threats and actions, in point of fact they 
declined rapidly and the media took on a considerable burden 
of “educating” public opinion about Islam...certainly more so 
than any previous time. (I’m not saying there are no prejudices 
or problems; I’m saying that an unintended consequence has 
been a liberalizing education in the public sphere.) 

And yet, a year later on the road again, two events seemed to 
mark the perversion of that “education.” At a Wyoming gas 
station, a clerk, noting I was from Chicago, asked if I lived near 
the “twin towers.” Later, driving though the desperate gulch of 
30-50 year old motels in a Wyoming town on the interstate, you 
couldn’t miss the presence of U. S. flags on all motels and the 
tell-tale nativist racism of signs claiming “American Owned” on 
many motel signs. We stayed at one without such a sign and 
registered with a sari-clad woman. Later, looking out the 
window at her grandchildren playing in the parking lot, next to 
the Chicano guys grilling came asada on a little hibachi next to 
their pickup truck, I wondered how the kids fared in the local 
school system. 

But in analyzing image culture, you can’t just talk about what 
images exist, you have to also discuss which ones are absent. 



For a brief period in late September and early October, there 
was a flurry of reports and analyses using the theme of “why do 
they hate us?” During this brief window, images of angry 
protesters in Pakistan, Iran, Saudi Arabia, etc. appeared as the 
only conceivable visual presentation of the theme. During this 
limited window, there was actually some presentation of the 
facts of U.S. imperialism, of U.S. support for dictators and 
military regimes around the world and how the government 
works in the interests of transnational corporations. But the 
discussion rapidly disappeared, and the images were not 
present. Americans don’t want to think about these issues 
which are best represented by the effects: dead and maimed 
victims of military actions, starving children, etc. Instead we 
ended up with images of Afghanistan: women shedding their 
burkas and reading books, markets selling posters and music 
from Bollywood films, gun-toting warlords in quaint local 
costumes meeting with formerly exiled politicians wearing 
western business suits. 

During the Gulf War, a good friend worked for CNN in London. 
Her job was to download from the European satellite 6-8 hours 
a day of Iraqi television atrocity footage showing the results of 
US military bombing (the then new and famous “smart bombs” 
that were reported as only hitting precise military targets— 
reports that were later revealed to be wildly wrong). For hours 
on end she had to look at dead and wounded civilians, hospitals 
destroyed, residential areas decimated. French tv showed a 
little bit of it, British tv even less. My friend had to relay it to 
CNN in Atlanta. None of it was seen on US television. Similarly, 
when the war ended days later, horrific images of the battlefield 
casualties, Iraqi combatants burned alive, were self censored by 
US media. 

During the past season, television did offer a distended version 
of imperial images. A new show, The Agency, took us inside the 
CIA and its covert operations: assassination, destruction, 
military intervention. Indiana Jones updated to people in a 
bunker in Washington DC hovering over screens full of data, 
satellite images, secret spy cameras. Same story, virtual images. 
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How I use the Internet 



by Julia Lesage 
co-editor of Jump Cut 

Like many college teachers, I use the Internet to 
prepare materials for classes and to do research on 
academic topics. A wonderful resource for teachers 
is Blackboard, an online course format that 
individual teachers can use through 
www.hlackhoard.com or that a whole school can 
use through a campus’ adaptation of the 
Blackboard system. My own course materials are 
available at the University of Oregon Blackboard 
site, where visitors sign in as “guest” and use 
“guest” as a password. Additionally, in teaching I 
have students give group reports, in which one 
student comments on Internet sites related to the 
day’s topic. Most college students today and many 
teachers consider the Internet a primary research 
tool, if not their only research tool, so it is crucial 
that teachers incorporate this kind of research 
methodology and comment on how best to do it in 
all their classes, for freshmen through graduate 
students. 


I also have an intellectual position that is 
controversial among my colleagues. Teachers have 
a social obligation to maintain their own personal 
web site and share their knowledge with the world 
at large. This means to me that they should put 
their own essays online. (Check out the Lesage 
website .) The search engine Google can let other 
teachers know if their students are plagiarizing, so 
the issue of whether or not others will copy one’s 
work is moot. And we academics rarely earn more 
than a thousand dollars for a book, so unless one of 
us is an academic superstar, that means that our 
only revenge for being overworked and underpaid, 
for having cultural capital but low wages, is to give 
away our work to as many people as possible. 
Potlatch is one good response to capitalism. 











My current research is on space and place in non¬ 
fiction media, including documentary film, non¬ 
fiction television, and the Internet. An area of 
particular interest is travel media, especially as 
depicted on television and the Internet. In this 
regard, I am interested in web travel sites, both 
commercial ones such as those offered by airlines 
(I use United’s SilverwingsPlus that has bargain 
fares for those 55 and over), national tourist 
information sites, omnibus travel sites (the mother 
of which is the Lonely Planet web site), and sites 
tied to specific television series (currently I am 
following Survivor ThaUand) . One of my 
observations about this wealth of “travel” material 
is how closely it is tied to other television shows 
and advice material on the Internet about home, 
food, real estate, and personal comfort. Travel 
seems to literally be about finding or making a 
home away from home, and in the case of 
Survivor, of having squabbles with roommates 
very much like those on Big Brother , which which 
it is paired on CBS on adjoining time slots. People 
go to the Internet to get good plane fares, make 
hotel reservations, find good places to eat, and 
inquire about nightlife. Very little about travel 
media on television or on the Internet helps 
travelers understand and encounter the culture 
being visited. 

Finally, I would like to say that newspapers and 
journals online offer an excellent way of 
broadening one’s perspective on international 
affairs. In terms of national politics, our own 
journalists are often tied to press briefings from 
the White House. Thus it is useful to look daily at 
Internet sites run by international journals. I find 
the British daily newspaper The Guardian 
especially insightful; its website is easy to use, 
complex, and offers in-depth reports on areas such 
as the Middle East. Just as travel at its best offers a 
chance to talk in face-to-face conversation with 
people from another culture, or subculture if one is 
traveling in the United States, so too reading 
“internationally” on the Internet is taking 
advantage of its greatest contribution to 
intellectual and political life, its instantaneous 
sweep across the goal. I understand that both 
travel and the Internet are heavily ideologically 
inflected and are never innocent as vehicles of 
intercultural communication, but at their best they 







offer some distance from the often univocal 
discourse on international issues uttered by 
politicians and mainstream news outlets in the 
United States. 



